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The Needs of the Railways 


HE PRESENT ISSUE of the Railway Age is devoted princi- 

pally to the presentation of information intended to 
demonstrate and emphasize the present needs of the railways 
of the United States. Any presentation of the needs of the 
railways necessarily involves a presentation of the transpor- 
tation needs of the American public, for whatever the rail- 
ways really and legitimately need is something which they 
require in order to be able to render good, adequate and eco- 
nomical service to the public. President Wilson has issued 
a proclamation returning the railways to private manage- 
ment on March 1. The needs of the railways, in so far as 
they are needs which affect the rendering of service, are 
intimately connected with their requirements as regards the 
Whether they will be able to raise 
adequate new capital will depend upon the kind of legis- 
lation enacted by Congress before they are returned to pri- 
vate operation. Therefore, all the information presented by 
us regarding their physical requirements is an argument for 
speedy and sound legislation. 


raising of new capital. 


This issue, aside from its news section, is roughly divisible 
into three sections. First, it is devoted to data showing the 
relative increases in the facilities of the railways and in the 
traffic handled prior to June 30, 1915, as compared with 
the increases in the traffic and the physical facilities within 
the last four and a half years. This information brings 
out strikingly the enormous deficiency of railroad facilities 
which has been allowed to accrue since 1915. Its demon- 
stration of how much greater in proportion has been the 
increase in traffic than in the facilities provided for handling 
it within recent vears is as striking as it is alarming. It 
shows clearly that the railways will be wholly unable to give 
satisfactory service in the near future, and that they will not 
be able to give satisfactory and adequate service for years to 
come unless there is immediately begun and carried out a 
program of additions, improvements and enlargements vastly 
exceeding any which has been carried out in the past. 


Besides needing a vast increase in their facilities, the rail- 
ways will have to be operated with the utmost efficiency and 
economy under private operation if they are to satisfy the 
public. 


Prior to the spring of 1917 the railways were com- 
petitively operated. Under the Railroads’ War Board, and 
subsequently under government operation, as conducted by 


the Railroad Administration, many new methods were 


adopted to co-ordinate the facilities and operations of the 
railways. Some of these have been good, some bad. Some of 
them have been of such a character that they would be bene- 
ficial to the railways as a whole at any time, and some of 
them are of such a character that they would be beneficial 
only in periods of car shortage and congestion. The rail- 
way managements should try to distinguish between the 
new methods which on the return to private operation it will 
be desirable to abandon and those which it will be desirable 
to retain. Therefore, in a second section of this issue we 
publish a number of articles regarding new methods which 
have been adopted on the railways since the United States 
entered the war in 1917. 


While data regarding the development of the railroads 
during periods of five or ten years is interesting, hardly less 
interesting and significant at any given time is information 
regarding developments during the immediate preceding 
year. 

In another section of this issue we publish our usual 
Annual Review statistics. These statistics for the year 1919 
are well worth studying. No other statistics ever published 
have indicated so strikingly how nearly completely the devel- 
opment of railroad facilities in the United States has been 
stopped, and therefore how essential it is that measures shall 
be adopted having the purpose and effect of reviving rail- 
road expansion. 


The picture of the existing railroad situation made by the 
presentation of the contents of this issue of the Railway Age 
1s, IN some respects, a gloomy one; but it is an old saying 
that the darkest hour of the night is just before the morning 
light. The very fact that the railroads are today so far 
behind the needs of the country makes, or should make it, 
clear that a period of great activity and the expansion of 
railroad facilities lies immediately ahead. The commerce 
and industry of the United States would have to stop grow- 
ing if the expansion of railroad facilities were not revived 
on a large scale. But the commerce and industry of this 
country never have stopped growing, and they are not 
going to. 

We cannot refuse to believe that the reason and selfish 
interest of the public are going to combine to make it see 
that the railroad problem must be solved; and the solution 
of the problem will necessarily result in a revival of railroad 
expansion. 
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Vital Factors in the Railroad Problem 


HE RAILROAD PROBLEM must be solved if the material 
T well-being of the people of the United States is to con- 
tinue to increase. The increase in the material well-being of 
the people depends upon increase in the production of the 
necessities, the comforts and the luxuries of human exist- 
ence. As we have repeatedly pointed out, there can be no 
further substantial increase of production in the United States 
until transportation facilities are increased; for there can 
be no substantial increases of production without increases of 
the things transported, and the railways with their present 
facilities are moving practically all the commerce they can. 
But the substantial increase of transportation facilities waits 
and will continue to wait upon the solution of the railroad 
problem. The railroad problem has a number of vital factors. 


Among these are: 
1—Capital 


No considerable progress can be made in the expansion of 
railroad facilities until a vast amount of capital can be 
raised for investment in railroads. The raising and invest- 
ment of this capital would be necessary, if adequate facilities 
were to be provided, under either government management, 
the Plumb plan, or private management. There is no system 
of management conceivable under which there could be a 
large increase in the amount of traffic handled by the rail- 
ways without a large new investment in them. 

The railways are going back to private management on 
March 1. ‘Therefore, the new capital must be raised and 
invested, if it is to be raised and invested at all, by private 
companies. But private companies will not be able to raise 
it unless they can sell large amounts of bonds and stocks; 
they cannot sell bonds and stocks unless they can give reason- 
able assurance that they will be able to pay reasonable in- 
terest and dividends upon them; they cannot give this assur- 
ance unless their net operating income will justify it; and 
their net operating income will not justify it unless rates are 
made high enough to yield an average net operating income 
as large as that earned by other concerns in other lines of 
business. 

So the matter of raising capital for railroads is found, in 
the last analysis, to be almost entirely a question of the 
regulation of rates. Rates have not been fairly and wisely 
regulated in the past, and therefore the investment of capital 
in the railroads has greatly declined. Will rates be fairly 
and wisely regulated in the future? That will depend mainly 
upon the provisions of the railroad legislation which un- 
doubtedly will be passed by Congress within the next few 
weeks. We believe the new legislation will provide for a 
marked improvement in the policy of government regulation 
of rates. Therefore, we believe it will result in enabling the 
railway companies to raise more capital than they have 
been able to for years. 


2—Labor 


Sufficient and efficient labor is as essential to the adequate 
development and efficient operation of railroads as ade- 
quate capital. If the companies can get enough capital to 
make needed improvements, will they be able to get enough 
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labor to do the.work? . Labor is now hard to get. The rail- 
roads have almost 200,000 more employees than they had two 
years ago. This is mainly due to the establishment of the 
eight-hour day. The amount of business being handled in 
proportion to the number of men employed is much smaller 
than it was two years ago. If it is found impracticable to get 
a large amount of additional labor, will it be found practi- 
cable to increase the efficiency of that now employed, thereby 
getting a largely increased amount of work done without 
a large further increase of employees ? 

Superficially, the present attitude of labor is not encour- 
aging. ‘There is complaint in all branches of industry that 
labor is inefficient—that it is not disposed to put its back into 
its work. Furthermore, the leaders of organized labor on the 
railrcads have been opposed to returning to private opera- 
tion and are advocating the Plumb plan. Besides, labor is 
much more generally organized on the railroads than it ever 
was before. Therefore, there is. fear in many quarters that 
after private management is resumed a concerted effort will 
be made by labor to prevent it from being successful; and, 
of course, if such an effort were made it would take largely 
the form of a refusal on labor’s part to perform its work in an 
efficient manner. 

The problem presented is a serious one, but one whose 
seriousness could easily be exaggerated. The conduct of 
some of the principal railroad labor organizations within 
recent years, especially under government operation, has been 
such as to array against them public opinion, which formerly 
sided with them in their struggles with the railroad manage- 
ments. The extent of the change in public opinion which 
has occurred is strikingly indicated by the fact that, in spite 
of all the denunciations and threats of the leaders of the 
railroad brotherhoods, a majority of the members of the 
United States Senate voted for the anti-strike provisions of 
the Cummins bill, which are much more drastic than any 
legislation which the railway executives ever dreamed of 
even suggesting. The railway legislation finally passed 
probably will not contain such severe provisions; but the pub- 
lic sentiment which they reflect will still exist; and if the 
railway companies show a disposition to be fair to labor a 
large majority of the public will side with them in any strug- 
gle which may occur. Especially would this be the case if 
there were reason to believe that the labor unions were mak- 
ing trouble in an attempt to force the country to adopt the 
Plumb plan; and as long as they advocate that plan every 
move they make will be open to that suspicion. 

There are many thousands of railroad employees who are 
keenly conscious of the public disfavor into which the big 
railroad brotherhoods have fallen. There are many thou- 
sands of them who are not in favor of the Plumb plan and 
not opposed to a return to private operation. Many thou- 
sands more are opposed to a return to private operation only 
because they fear it will result in general reductions of rail- 
way wages—a fear which undoubtedly will prove to be base- 
less unless there shall occur radical changes in business con- 
ditions in the country which will necessitate reductions of 
wages in all industries. Therefore, many employees will 
welcome a return to private operation; and many who do not 
look forward with pleasure to it now will feel differently 
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after the change has been made; and these employees are 
going to do good work in future. 

The efficiency of labor depends largely upon discipline, 
which consists of rewarding those who do good work and pun- 
ishing those who do not. Good discipline will be hard to 
restore; but it will be much easier to administer it than it has 
been under government control, when it has been known that 
all differences arising between employees and their superiors 
could be appealed to bureaus and committees at Washington, 
and when it has been more difficult than usual to get rid of 
inefficient employees merely because they were inefficient. 

It does not seem reasonable, and it certainly does not ap- 
pear desirable, that the companies and the iabor organizations 
should proceed upon the assumption thai they are natural 
enemies, and that therefore their relation must permanently 
be those of antagonism and struggle. It is to the public 
interest and their own interest that they should seek a basis 
on which they can agree to co-operate in operating the rail- 
ways and doing the improvement work needed on the rail- 
ways as efficiently as possible. 

Efficient production in this country is largely dependent 
upon efficient transportation; and the welfare of the labor- 
ing class more than any other is dependent on efficient pro- 
duction. The fact that they find it difficult to agree upon 
the division of what is produced is no good reason why labor 
and capital should not adopt plans of co-operation which 
would make as large as possible the amount of the product 
to be divided between them. The plans for more efficient 
co-operation betwee’ capital and labor should be worked out 
and adopted, in those fields in which labor is highly organ- 
ized, by representatives of the companies and the labor or- 
ganizations. 

It may be regarded as asking for the millenium to sug- 
gest that labor organizations, in the interest of their own 
members, should exert themselves just as much to increase 
efficiency in transportation and production as to increase the 
share of what is produced which their members get; but we 
venture to make a prediction: Either the labor organizations 
will in time recognize it as a part of their function and duty 
to try to create efficiency in industry, or they will finally dis- 
appoint their members and destroy themselves by the 
methods which they are now using, which while intended to 
get more and more for labor, are many of them adapted to 
destroy the industrial efficiency upon which the real income 
of labor and other classes depends. Labor cannot go on for- 
ever getting more and more of what is produced, unless it 
will do its part in constantly increasing the amount of what 
is produced. 


3—Materials 


Assuming that the railways will be able to raise suffi- 
cient new capital, the problem of getting enough materials to 
make needed additions and improvements will be almost, if 
not quite, as difficult to solve as that of getting enough labor. 
During the war the steel mills and a large part of the other 
most important manufacturing plants of the country were 
worked to their capacity to produce things which were 
promptly shipped abroad and blown intc the air. Mean- 
time, building operations, the expansion of the plants of 
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many classes of industries, and the operation of the so- 
called non-essential industries were virtually suspended. 

Now that the war is over there is a vast demand from other 
industries and from all parts of the world for materials 
to make up the shortage of buildings, machinery for manu- 
facturing plants and so on, that accrued during the war. The 
competition is especially active for materials of the kinds so 
largely used by railways, such as steel and lumber. If the 
railroads should go into the market right now for large quan- 
tities of materials they would meet with serious delays in get- 
ting them; and they cannot go into the market at once, be- 
cause they do not know the kind of legislation under which 
they are to be regulated in future. 

It seems safe to assume, however, that the new legislation 
is going to be much more favorable than that to which the 


railways have been subject in the past. The railway com- 


‘panies undoubtedly should proceed upon this assumption, 


and begin at once making their plans for extensive improve- 
ments. Especially, they should begin at once making in- 
quiries and placing tentative orders for materials. If they 
should make no moves toward getting materials before the 
new legislation was passed, they might find their failure to do 
so had entailed serious expenses and delays. 


Railway Developements in 1919 


HE STATISTICS regarding railway development in the year 
1919, which are given in the Annual Review section of 
this issue of the Railway Age, are in one respect at least the 
most striking statistics for any year which this paper ever 
published. They demonstrate that railway development in 
the United States came nearer to a dead standstill in 1919 
than in any previous year since the first rail was laid in 
this country. The total capital expenditures made by the 
Railroad Administration in 1919 would not disclose this 
fact, because they are as large as the average annual expen- 
ditures. The fact that they were as large and that so little 
was accomplished with them is a striking proof of the extent 
to which the value of the railroad dollar has depreciated 
and of how much more must be expended in future years to 
make a given increase in railroad capacity than it has been 
necessary to make in past years. 

In the year 1919 the total mileage of new lines built in 
the United States was 686 miles. This is the smallest figure 
which has been recorded by this paper since we began com- 
piling the statistics of new construction in 1893. Further- 
more, it does not represent a net increase in mileage. On 
the contrary, during the year 689 miles of main line railway 
in this country were abandoned for operation. Prior to the 
year 1915 the mileage of the country was steadily increas- 
ing, although the rate at which it was increasing had been 
diminishing for some years, and especially since 1910. The 
available statistics indicate that since 1915 the mileage of 
line abandoned has been greater than the new mileage. 
During the three years from 1917 to 1919, inclusive, our 
statistics indicate that operation was abandoned on 3,319 
miles of line, while in the same period only 2,386 miles of 
extensions, branch and other new lines were completed. 
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Thus it appears that during the last three years there. has 

been an actual decrease of 933 miles in the mileage of rail- 

ways operated in the United States. 
There was also a diminution in the 


construction of sec- 
ond, third and fourth tracks. 


The statistics regarding the numbers of locomotives and 
cars ordered also make some striking new low records. Until 
this year the smallest number of freight cars ever ordered 
for the railways of the United States since 1901 was 62,669, 
this being the number ordered in 1908. In the year 1919 
the number of freight cars ordered in the United States was 
only 22,062, and nearly all of these orders were placed by 
private car lines, as is shown by the fact that 15,295 of 
the total orders were for tank cars. The number of freight 
cars built for use on United States railways was much more 
satisfactory, being 94,981. The result, of course, of the 
number of freight cars built so far exceeding the number 
of freight cars ordered is that at the end of the year the car 
builders have almost no orders left upon their books. 


Between the vears 1901 and 1917 the number of passen- 
ger cars ordered for the railways of the United States was 
never less than 1,124 and ranged as high as 4,514 in 1909. 
In the year 1918 the number of passenger cars ordered was 
only 131, while in 1919 there was a small increase, -the 
number ordered being 292. This means that in the two 
years of government control the number of passenger cars 
ordered in the United States has only been 423, which is 
about one-third as much as the smallest number of orders 
ever placed in a single year before. 

The number of locomotives ordered was as low in pro- 
portion as the number of cars. The total number of loco- 
motives ordered for railways in the United States was 214, 
The 
smallest number of locomotives ever ordered in any year 
since 1901 was 1,182, while the largest number was 6,265. 


and most of these were ordered for industrial roads. 


The number of locomotives built in the United States in 
1919 for service in the United States was 2,055. 

It is hardly necessary to make any comment on the fore- 
going statistics. Anybody who has any knowledge of the rail- 
road business will at once see that the amount of new equip- 
ment actually built in 1919 was far less than the amount 
which is annually required for the replacement of that which 
must normally be retired. Furthermore, practically no pro- 
vision for getting new locomotives and cars in 1919 has been 
made. The builders, in order to turn out a large amount of 
new equipment in the year, should have a large number of or- 
ders on their books on January 1. The locomotive and car 
builders of the United States are today practically out of or- 
ders, so far as the railways of this country are concerned. 

The only thing which during the last year saved the rail- 
way supply and equipment industry from a complete col- 
lapse was orders from abroad. Foreign orders for locomo- 
tives aniounted to 898 and foreign orders for freight cars 
amounted to 3,994. The number of locomotives built in the 
United States and Canada during the year to fill foreign or- 
ders was 1,110, and the number of freight cars built during 
the year to fill foreign orders was 61,813, only 30 of which 
were built by Canadian plants. 
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The Plain Duty of Congress 


HE AMERICAN PUBLIC has decreed that the railways shall 

be returned to private management. President Wilson, 
in obedience to the unmistakeable mandate of the public, 
has issued a proclamation returning the railways to the 
companies which own them and has fixed March 1 as the 
date for their return. 

This settles it that the railways are to be privately man- 
aged for some years to come at least, but it does not settle 
how efficiently it will be possible to operate them or how 
good service it will be possible for them to give under pri- 
vate management. These things are going to be determined 
Under any given set of conditions the rail- 
ways of the United States probably would be more efficiently 
operated and give better service under private than under 
government management. But how efficiently they can be 
operated and how good service they can render under either 
government or private management must depend very largely 
on the conditions under which they are managed. The prin- 
cipal questions now pending as to the conditions under which 
they are going to be managed by the railway companies are 


by Congress. 


going to be settled for some time to come by the legislation 
which is to be enacted by Congress before they are returned 
to private management. 

In order that it may be practicable for the railways to be 
efficiently operated and give good service, they must be able 
to raise sufficient capital for needed improvements and addi- 
tions and they must be free from constant labor disturbances 
and from the constant threat of labor disturbances. Whether 
the companies are going to be able to raise sufficient capital 
is going to depend almost entirely, and the extent to which 
they are going to be subject to labor disputes, is going to 
depend very largely upon what Congress does. . 

So far as the immediate future is concerned, what the 
railway companies are going to be able to do in the making 
of additions to and improvements in- their plants is going 
to depend not only on what Congress does but on how soon 
it does it. A large program of railroad expansion should 
be carried out in the year 1920. The facilities of the rail- 
ways in proportion to the amount of commerce demanding 
movement were never so inadequate as they are now. There 
ought to be a large increase in railway facilities within the 
next year. If, however, the needed legislation is not passed 
some weeks before March 1, the date on which the railways 
are to be returned, it will be impossible to make the plans, 
to raise the capital, to form the organizations and to get 
the labor and materials necessary to fairly begin carrying 
out a large improvement program this year. To do the most 
practicable good the new legislation should be enacted by 
February 1. 

Of cour, speed in passing the new legislation is far less 
important iian the adoption of legislation of the right kind. 
Once Congress has passed new railroad legislation it will 
probably have to stand for a long time, for it will be ex- 
tremely difficult for years to come to get Congress and the 
public to again give the attention to the railroad problem that 
they are giving now. 

It is unfortunate that the Esch bill, which has been passed 
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by the House, and the Cummins bill, which has been passed 
by the Senate, differ widely in many important provisions. 
This is sure to have a tendency to delay action. If, how- 
ever, Congress really is inclined to dispose of the railroad 
problem for some years to come, it should not find it very 
difficult to combine the good provisions of both bills in such 
a way as to make a good measure. 

The most important question involved is whether Con- 
gress will adopt a new rule regarding the way in which 
rates shall be regulated, and, if so, what that rule will be. 
If the new legislation does not satisfactorily settle this ques- 
tion it will do little or no good. The Esch bill as originally 
introduced in the House contained a rule of rate-making 
which, while imperfect, was a substantial improvement over 
the rule or want of rule in the existing act to regulate com- 
merce. The House entirely struck out this proposed rule. 


The Cummins bill contains a rule of rate-making which if 


adopted would greatly better the position of the railways, 
which in the past have been unable to earn an average of 
five and a half and six per cent on the value of their prop- 
erties, but which would be no better for railways which have 
been able to earn approximately six per cent, and would 
be worse for many of the most important systems in the 
country which have been able to earn six per cent or more. 

The minimum which the law should require is that rates 
must be regulated in the future with the object, among other 
things, of enabling the railways to raise and invest enough 
capital to provide facilities with which they can give good 
and adequate service to the public. Surely Congress and 
the public want rates to be so regulated. If so, there is 
nothing that can possibly be lost and much that can pos- 
sibly be gained by saying so in the law. 

If, in addition, the law is to provide that the rates must 
be so fixed as to enable the railways as a whole to earn a 
minimum average of six per cent upon their combined valu- 
ation by groups and that any surplus over this earned by 
individual roads shall go partly to the road earning it and 
partly into a genéral railroad contingency fund, then cer- 
tainly a road which earns more than six per cent should 
not, as provided by the Cummins bill, be practically de- 
prived of all but one-third of its surplus earnings over, say, 
six per cent. The objection has been urged with great force 
against the provisions of the Cummins bill that it would not 
give to the better managed and more prosperous railways a 
sufficient incentive to efficient management or a sufficient 
opportunity to raise ample new capital on the best terms. 
It would be better not to provide for any specific average 
minimum rate than to reduce the incentive to efficient man- 
agement on the part of many of the most important railway 
systems in the country. 

The Cummins bill provides for the creation of a federal 
transportation board, whose principal duty it would be to 
study the transportation conditions of the country and make 
recommendations as to what should be done to improve them 
in the public interest. The Esch bill vests all the federal 
government’s regulatory authority in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. If no federal transportation board is 
to be created, then the law should require the Interstate 
Commerce Commission itself to act not merely as a semi- 
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judicial body but as one whose duty it is to constantly strive 
to improve the transportation situation. 

The Cummins bill provides for the voluntary consolida. 
tion of the railways during a period of years, and after the 
termination of this period makes the consolidation of the 
railways into a limited number of systems compulsory. The 
Esch bill would permit consolidations and agreements if 
the federal regulating authorities regarded them as desir- 
able, but would not make them compulsory. The federal 
government has in the past tried to compel the dissolution 
of railroad consolidations, and it is now conceded on all 
It is 
not probable that it would produce any better results by a 


hands that its policy in that respect has been wrong. 
policy of compulsory consolidation than it has in the 
past by its policy of compulsory dissolution of consolidations. 
The railways should be authorized to make such agreements 
and consolidations as in the opinion of some federal tribunal 
will not be inimical to the public interest. 

Everybody seems to agree that in future, issues of railroad 
stocks and bonds should be regulated and that the regulatory 
power should be vested exclusively in some federal bory. 
The Cummins bill gives this authority to the proposed trans- 
portation board, while the Esch bill gives it to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is clear that the policy of exclu- 
sive federal regulation of security issues should be adopted. 

No feature of railroad regulation has in the past caused 
worse results than the exercise by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the authority to regulate interstate rates and 
by state legislators and commissions of the authority to fix 
state rates. The minimum which any new legislation should 
provide is that no state shall adopt any regulation which 
will burden or interfere with interstate commerce, and that 
the federal regulating body or bodies shall be charged with 
the duty of nullifying all state regulations of this kind. 

Under government control the railway companies have 
accumulated a large indebtedness to the government. To 
require the speedy liquidation by the companies of the part 
of this indebtedness which is due to investments which the 
government has made in the railroads would embarass the 
companies seriously in raising capital for new additions and 
improvements. The debts of this kind which the companies 
owe to the government should be funded for a period of at 
least ten years. 

In spite of the vast advances in wages which the govern- 
ment has made to railway employees they now are demand- 
ing vast further advances in wages. Railroad labor con- 
troversies are always likely to be settled in a way that is 
contrary to the public interest or to result in serious strikes. 
As long as no governmental machinery for settling contro- 
versies equitably is provided, and the right to strike remains 
unrestrained, there will be strikes. 

The Cummins bill absolutely prohibits strikes on rail- 
roads and provides for a system of compulsory arbitration. 
The Esch bill does not prohibit strikes and provides a sys- 
tem for settling labor controversies which is favored only 
by organized labor. Under the Esch bill the boards of 
adjustment and the board of wages and working conditions 
would be composed of equal numbers of representatives of 
the employees and the companies, and no change in any 
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wages fixed or conditions of employment established by the 
Railroad Administration could be made except by the action 
of these boards. Since, for obvious reasons, the employees 
on the boards would never consent to reductions in wages 
or changes in conditions of employment which would be 
regarded as unfavorable to the employees, the effect would 
be to establish the present wages and conditions of employ- 
ment as minimums. If, as probably would happen, the 
railway officers on these boards refused to consent to any 
advances in wages or changes in conditions of employment 
which would increase the expenses of the companies, the 
result would be that no decisions would be reached and that 
strikes would result. 

It is very doubtful whether compulsory arbitration should 
be adopted and strikes absolutely prohibited at this time. 
As far as can be judged from past experience, the next step, 
it would seem. should be the establishment by law of boards 
of adjustment, composed equally of representatives of the 
employees and the companies, and the establishment of a 
board of arbitration to which appeal could be taken and on 
which the employees, the companies and the public would 
be equally represented. Strikes should be prohibited until 
controversies had been passed upon, first, by a board of 
adjustment, and, second, by the arbitration board. 

If this plan would not work successfully, then probably 
compulsory arbitration should be the next step, although it 
is doubtful if any system will ever prevent strikes on rail- 
roads until the public has become more determined to pre- 
vent them than it is now. Public hostility to railway strikes 
is, however, much greater now than it ever was before, and 
it would not take many more of them to make it determined 
to prevent them. 

Is the program outlined in the foregoing too ambitious to 
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be adopted by Congress within a few weeks? Is it too 
favorable or too unfavorable to the railroad companies or 
to any other class which will be affected? The answer, we 
think, is to be found in the reports which the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce made to the Senate and which 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
made to the House. These two committees are composed of 
the members of Congress who know more about the trans- 
portation problem than perhaps all other members of Con- 
gress. They had conducted hearings and studied the rail- 
road problem for months. Each of them drew up a bill, 
which it reported, and we believe there is not a single pro- 
vision the adoption of which we have suggested that was 
not favored by a majority of the members of each of these 
committees, although, of course, in a somewhat different 
form. 

The members of these committees are the transportation 
experts of Congress. If the members of the Conference Com- 
mittee, who represent these experts, will subordinate their 
comparatively unimportant differences of opinion, they can 
agree upon and report a good railroad bill in a compara- 
tively short time. If a majority of the members of the Sen- 
ate and House will accept the known views of their own 
experts, a railroad law will be passed which probably will 
solve the railroad problem for years to come. It is the plain 
duty of the experts in Congress to reconcile their differences 
of opinion and for a majority of the members of Congress 
to act in accordance with the views of their own experts. 

The nation does not want government ownership. It wants 
private ownership and management. Private ownership and 
management will not be able to give the nation the good, 
economical and adequate railroad service it wants unless Con- 
gress creates the conditions essential to making it possible. 
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_ Director General Hines’ New Year Wish 


‘My predominant wish for 1920 regarding public affairs is that 
prior to the termination of Federal control there shall be adequate 
railroad legislation which will be a sufficiently radical departure from 
the unsatisfactory railroad status prior to Federal control as to insure 
the continued development of railroad transportation in the public 


interest and the adjustment of railroad labor problems with mutual 
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HAT IS THE EXTENT of the shortage of facilities for 
WV railroad transportation now existing in the United 

States? If there is a shortage of facilities it 
seems not unreasonable to assume that it should be made 
up during the next three years and that additional facilities 
should also be provided during those three years in propor- 
tion to the further growth of traffic during those years. If 
there is a deficiency in railroad facilities and it should be 
entirely made up during the next 
three years, what facilities would 








Six Billion Dollars 
for Capital Expenditures 


Required Within the Next Three Years to 
Put Railways in Good Condition 








the railroad business. ‘These data relate to the past increase 
of the country’s population, of its freight and passenger 
traffic, of the increases in facilities which have been made to 
handle the increased traffic, and of what were the wages paid 
to labor and the prices paid for material and equipment in 
the past and of the wages which must be paid for labor and 
prices which must be paid for materials now and probably . 
in future. Of course, in basing conclusions upon data 
derived from past experience, cer- 
tain assumptions must be made 








the railways have to provide and 
how much new capital would 
they have to invest in providing 
them? 

The railways are to be re- 
turned to private operation on 
March 1. Congress is now de- 
liberating upon the legislation un- 
der which they are to be re- 
turned. The kind of legislation 
it should enact depends in large 


Some Things the Railways Should 
Acquire Within Three Years 


6,000 miles of new line. ing 

10,850 miles of automatic block 
signals. 

13,177 locomotives. 

15,000 miles of multiple main 


which may in future prove to 
have been incorrect. It must be 
assumed, for example, that the 
population will continue to in- 
crease in somewhat the same 
proportion as it has in preced- 
years; that the additional 
facilities required to handle a 
given increase in traffic would 
be about the same as they have 
been in the past, and that the 


measure upon the extent of the baa . 4 amounts which these additional 
existing deficiency in railroad fa- 30,000 miles - side and yar facilities will cost can be esti- 
cilities and the amount of new tracks. 


capital which will have to be 
raised and invested in order to 
remedy -that deficiency. Ob- 
viously, the larger is the amount 
of new capital which should be 
raised, the larger must be both 
the total amount of return and the 








24,500 passenger train cars. 
712,400 freight cars. 


Total investment needed in three 
years $6,010,000,000. 


mated with approximate accuracy 
from the present wages and 
prices. 

If all or any of these assump- 
tions should prove to be false, 
then the reasoning upon them 
would prove to be false. How- 











ever, it does not seem logical to 





percentage of return which the 
railway companies will be able 
to pay upon the investment in the railroad properties. 

To make up a budget for a single railroad system for a 
single year is a very large task. To make up accurately a 
three-years’ budget for all the railroads of the United States 
would be a task which would tax the knowledge and ability 
of the officers of all the railroads who are ordinarily assigned 
to making up budgets. The editorial staff of the Railway 
Age is conscious that its knowledge and ability are wholly 
inadequate to any such undertaking. 

There are, however, available a large amount of data 
derived from actual past experience on which estimates of 
some value as to the future requirements of the railroads 
can be based, if the data are compiled and the reasoning on 
them is done by men who have a technical knowledge of 


assume that in the railroad or any 

other industry in the United 
States future developments are going to be entirely different 
from past developments, unless some different and more 
highly artificial influences than those which have influenced 
past developments, are going to influence future develop- 
ments. 

Taking the past experience of the United States with 
respect to the growth of population, industry and commerce 
as a basis, the editorial staff of the Railway Age has been 
engaged for some weeks in trying to make as accurate an 
estimate as available information makes it practicable to 
make, of what the existing shortage of railroad facilities of 
various kinds is and of what additions of facilities it would 
be necessary to make during the next three years in order 
to bring the capacity of the country’s railroad transportation 
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system abreast of the reasonable demands of commerce. The 
data which have been compiled, the calculations which have 
been based upon them, and the conclusions which have been 
reached are set forth in a series of articles which are pub- 
lished in this section of the Railway Age. 


How Our Conclusions Were Reached 


Doubtless the methods which have been used and the 
conclusions which have been reached are open to and will 
receive criticism. Some people will think that our estimates 
as to the needs of the railroads are too small, while others 
will think that they are too large. There are some inter- 
esting facts bearing upon the way our conclusions were 
reached, however, a recital of which may cause many per- 
sons who otherwise would be skeptical about their 
validity to be less skeptical about it. Some weeks 
ago one of the members of our staff made an estimate 
as to the present and future needs of the railroads, which 
was based upon a general consideration of the increase in 
investment which occurred between 1905 and 1915 and the 
increases in the amount of traffic handled which occurred 
during that period, and upon the amount of investment 
which had been made since 1915, the increases which had 
been made since then, the efficiency with which railroad 
facilities were utilized and the additional investment which 
had been made since 1915. The conclusion reached at that 
time was that to bring the railways abreast of the needs of 
the country within the three years 1920-1922, inclusive, 
would require a new investment of $6,000,000,000. 

When it was subsequently decided to make a detailed 
study of the needs of the railways, assignments to make 
these detailed studies in respect to the needs for additional 
mileage, additional trackage and permanent stuctures, addi- 
tional freight cars, additional passenger cars, additional 
locomotives, additional shop equipment and additional sig- 
nal installations were given to nine different members of our 
editorial staff. Everyone of the men to whom an assign- 
ment was given was a technically trained man who is not 
only familiar in a general way with the railroad business, 
but who had had actual railroad experience. Four of the 
members of our staff who prepared these articles are 
mechanical engineers with railroad experience, three of them 
are civil engineers with railroad experience and two of them 
are men who have had years of experience in the signal 
departments of railroads. Each of them compiled and dealt 
with data in a branch of the railroad business with which 
he was technically acquainted and each of them made his 
estimate as to what was needed in that particular field inde- 
pendently of all the others. The following table gives their 
independent estimates as to the amount of capital expendi- 
tures which should be made in the respective fields in which 
they made investigations: 


IIE WAR I oi ee $1,250,000,000 
Grade revision, cut-offs, elimination of curva- 
a a a ea oe alee a 600,000,000 
Enginehouses and shops........0...0.. sccccce 250,000,000 
PCR Poe ie cw. ea at ae ead 300,000,000 
NE OR OT EE ett 600,000,000 
DE Shacks TeKes 9NEee Capen ace sewer eee 52,264,000 
NN rd dyad osc eedeae dike thy ae Cana 1,662,000,000 
I NE Sra. 0 5. a/-a/ne ee eae wa le aa 532,000,000 
ND obs Kase eee teee hae aed 61,230,000 
NN, 65 ao 6 Wired. a be AeA ee ene Rw eees 702,786,000 


MN coven ddhincsdc ceuedues 2) beernaa asin eee 


It should be observed that the foregoing figures are not 
the estimates of the total amounts which should be spent 
by the railroads for new facilities during the next three 
years, but the total parts of what should be spent which 
should be charged to capital account. In other words, this 


estimate roughly estimates the amount of new capital which 
the railroads should raise and invest during the next three 


after what the smaller sum did formerly.” 
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years to bring their facilities abreast of the needs of Ameri- 
can commerce. It includes nothing which should be bought 
for ordinary maintenance. Now, it is either a remarkable 
coincidence or it is highly significant that the estimate based 
upon general information which was made in the Railway 
Age some weeks ago was $6,000,000,000, while the com- 
bined amount of these estimates which have been made after 
studies, the thoroughness of which is indicated by the series 
of articles published in the immediately following pages, is 
$6,010,280,000. 


The Viewpoint of Railway Executives 


As we have already intimated, we do not anticipate that 
our estimates will be accepted as even approximately 
accurate by all students of the railway situation. The 
diversity of opinion which is likely to be expressed even by 
those best informed is illustrated by communications from 
four leading railroad executives, which we publish in an 
article which immediately follows this one. Samuel Rea, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in his communica- 
tion says: “I hope you will not waste your energies debat- 
ing what the country needs for the developments of the next 
few years. Concentrate on the question of how we are going 
to meet the situation in 1920.” Mr. Rea then points out 
in a few highly significant sentences the acuteness of the 
financial situation which exists in the United States at the 
present time. 

L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson and 
chairman of the Kansas City Southern, says in his letter: 
“T have no sympathy with the stupendous estimates of the 
expenditures necessary for the immediate needs of the rail- 
roads.” He goes on and points out why he has no sympathy 
with them. He adds, however, “If the railroads are to’ 
assume the burden of moving, on the day, the peak of the 
load, of expediting the movement at the expense of loading, 
of warehousing in their cars the storage demands of the 
trades, then no multiplication of equipment, tracks or men 
would satisfy the demands.” Mr. Loree advocates a cer- 
tain policy which he believes should be adopted in order to 
enable the railways to handle a much larger traffic without 
any proportionate increase in facilities. 

Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the Southern Pacific, 
says in his letter: “For the ten years ending with 1917 
about $660,000,000 has been spent annually for the con- 
struction of branches, extensions of existing lines, additional 
main tracks, station, yard and terminal facilities, buildings 
and structures, signals, roadbed, improvements, new equip- 
ment, etc. If there should be no material changes in pres- 
ent labor and material costs $660,000,000, equated for exist- 
ing costs will have to be spent hereafter. Index numbers 
of the United States Department of Labor, Bradstreet’s and 
other authorities show that the purchasing power of the 
dollar at the present time is approximately one-half of what 
it was in the ten years preceding 1917, so that approximately 
$1,320,000,000 will have to be spent to accomplish here- 
On Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt’s basis of estimating, which, however, makes no spe- 
cial allowance for the deficiency of railroad facilities which 
now exists, the capital expenditures made during the next 
three years by the railroads would have to be approximately 
$4,000,000,000. 

E. P. Ripley, chairman of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, says in his communication: “It is impossible to make 
an intelligent estimate of the capital necessary to rehabili- 
tate the properties and enlarge the same to meet the demands 
of the country. I think your estimate of six billion dollars 
is not too much. I cannot speak for all roads, but feel quite 
sure that it would be necessary for this amount to be spent 
if it could be obtained, and it can be obtained only under 
laws which would permit the roads to retain all they earn 
for their own use.” 
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Some of the Facts on Which the Estimate is Based 


We are conscious that our estimate is so large that it is 
more likely to be critcised on the ground that it is too large 
than upon the ground that it is too small. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the deficiency of railroad faciilties 
unquestionably is greater both absolutely and relatively than 
it was at the beginning of the year 1917. There has not been 
a time since the fall of 1915, except during the first months 
in the early part of 1919, that the railways have been able 
to handle all the traffic that has been offered to them, in 
spite of the fact that meantime they have handled a traffic 
which has shown a vast increase over that of preceding 
years. In other words, throughout this period, except dur- 
ing the months mentioned, the industries of the country actu- 
ally did offer to the railroads more traffic than they did or 
could handle, and throughout 1918, when the freight traffic 
was slightly larger than in any other year, it was moved 
under a system of permits and embargoes which absolutely 
excluded from transportation a large amount of “non- 
essential commodities.” 

As bad as were the congestion of traffic and car shortage 
in the years 1906 and 1907, they were not as bad as they 
have been within the last three years. In 1907, however, 
James J. Hill estimated that in order to put the railways in 
shape satisfactorily to handle the commerce of the country 
there should be invested in them during the next five years 
a total of $5,000,000,000, or $1,000,000,000 a year. Now 
two billion dollars would not at present wages and prices 
provide any more railroad facilities than one billion dollars 
did in 1907. ‘Therefore, our estimate as to what should be 
done per year for three years is no larger than Mr. Hill’s 
estimate in 1907 as to what should be done per annum for 
five years. 

The comparative conservatism will be immediately per- 
ceived by anyone who will read the detailed articles pub- 
lished in this section of the Railway Age. The new mileage 
of railroad lines built in the United States was never less 
than 2,000 miles from 1896 to 1914, and it almost always 
exceeded 4,000 miles, frequently exceeded 5,000 miles and 
in 1902 was over 6,000 miles. Our estimate provides for 
new construction of only 2,000 miles per year during the 
next three years. 


The Freight Car Situation 


Our estimate as to the number of new freight cars which 
should be acquired within the next three years—712,400 in 
the United States, and about 800,000 in the United States 
and Canada—is based upon the indication of past experi- 
ence as to the extent to which freight traffic and the average 
capacity of cars will increase, and as to the number of tons 
which it seems reasonable to assume can be carried one mile 
per year per ton of car capacity. The best available sta- 
tistics show that since 1915 the total number of tons carried 
one mile per year has increased 45 per cent, while the num- 
ber of freight cars owned by the railroad companies them- 
selves has increased only 1.6 per cent. Furthermore, they 
indicate that there are many cars now in service which, for 
reasons of economy, ought to be retired as soon as prac- 
ticable. Unless it is to be assumed that the freight traffic 
of the United States is to stop growing and begin actually 
decreasing our estimate regarding the number of freight 
cars needed now and what will be needed will, we believe, 
stand the test of the severest scrutiny. 


Passenger Cars and Service 
Prior to recent years the railways unquestionably pro- 
vided too many passenger cars and ran too many passenger 
trains. It would be very difficult to convince anybody who 
rides frequently on the passenger trains in this country that 
there are enough cars or trains now. The overcrowding of 
cars on trains throughout the country has become so great 
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that it is no longer possible to travel on any line handling a 
large passenger business with any comfort, much _ less 
pleasure. Our statistics regarding the passenger car situa- 
tion bring out strikingly the reasons for this. In four and a 
half years passenger traffic has increased about 43 per cent, 
while the number of passenger cars has increased only about 
2% per cent. Between 1908 and 1916 the average number 
of passengers carried per car varied from 15 to 15.9. The 
number is now about 21, an increase since 1916 of 35 per 
cent. Between 1905 and 1916 the average number of pas- 
sengers per train varied from 48 to 57. In 1917 it was 65, 
in 1918 it was 86, and now it is 90, an increase since 1916 
of about 58 per cent. 

Now, nobody who believes in efficient and economical 
railroad operation believes that the railways should ever re- 
turn to the extravagant methods of handling passenger 
traffic which prevailed up to 1916. But it is surely not 
extreme to assume that under present conditions of passen- 
ger traffic they should provide enough passenger cars to 
handle an average of 17.6 passengers per car, which is what 
they did handle in 1917. While this would mean the light 
loading of many cars where the traffic is sparse, it would 
mean the heavy loading of most cars where the traffic is 
heavy. Our estimate as to the passenger car requirements 
of the railways—24,500 cars in three years—is based upon 
this 1917 average of 17.6 passengers per car. 





The Locomotive Situation 


With respect to locomotives, passenger and freight, our 
estimates as to the requirements are based upon the indica- 
tions of past experience as to the number of tons of freight 
and the number of passengers which can be expected to be 
carried one mile annually per pound of locomotive tractive 
power, under normal transportation conditions. The esti- 
mated number of new locomotives required within the next 
three years is 13,177. 


Block Signals Needed 


Our estimates as to what should be done in the matter of 
installation of block signals are based entirely upon past 
experience. As a matter of fact this basis has been taken 
because it is the most conservative available, and not because 
we regard it as the right one. As our readers know, the 
Railway Age has for years advocated the installation of the 
block signal system on the entire railroad mileage of the 
United States, and if this were to be accomplished within 
any reasonable time, the rate at which signals would have 
to be installed would be much faster than is provided for 
in our estimate. 

All the other estimates as to needed expenditures have 
been made as conservatively as any interpretation of the 
available data seemed to warrant. And it should be noted 
that the facilities which are included are by no. means all 
those needed, but merely the principal ones. Furthermore, 
probably they do not include all even of the principal ones. 
For example, the great subject of electrification of certain 
classes of lines is looming more and more prominently on 
the horizon, and the electrification of any considerable mile- 
age would involve vast capital expenditures although, of 
course, under present conditions no estimate regarding them 
can be made. 

While the estimates we have made can be critcised in 


.details, we believe that they are as nearly correct as any 


estimates that could be made regarding so vast and intricate 
a subject. Anybody who takes the trouble to read the fol- 
lowing articles will hardly escape the conviction that the 
railways of the United States have fallen very far behind 
the requirements of the country within recent years, and 
that unless a vast program of railroad rehabilitation and 
expansion is begun soon, the industry, the commerce and the 
people of the country will suffer vast losses in consequence. 
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Ripley L. F. Loree 


Samuel Rea 


Corporate Executives Views on Railway Problems 


Stabilization of Railroad Credit, 


Adjustment of Labor Disputes 


and Control of Traffic Discussed 


N CONNECTION with the study of the requirements of the 

railroads which the Railway Age has conducted, it was 

desired to present the opinions of prominent railroad offi- 
cers as to the problems the railroads would face in enlarging 
their facilities to take care of the growth of the traffic. With 
that purpose in view, inquiries were sent to the corporate 
heads of four important railroad systems. Their replies are 
given below: 


Needed Capital Cannot Be Obtained 


If Earnings Are Limited 
By E. P. Ripley 
Chairman of the Board, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

The limitation of earnings by law to six or seven per 
cent without a definite guarantee of earnings in any amount 
whatever will not enable the strongest roads to finance them- 
selves, and even those having enough cash in the treasury 
will hesitate about putting more money into the property on 
such terms. In the two years of government control much 
depreciation has taken place, which must be made good, 
concerning which there will be great uncertainty and pos- 
sibly protracted controversy, culminating in litigation. It 
is impossible to make an intelligent estimate of the capital 
necessary to rehabilitate the property and to enlarge it to 
meet the demands of the country. I think your estimate of 
six billion dollars is not too much. I cannot speak for all 
roads, but feel quite sure that the necessary amount would 
be spent if it could be obtained, and it can be obtained only 
under laws which would permit the roads to retain all they 

earn for their own purposes. 


Stabilization of Credit and 
Settling of Labor Disputes 
By J. Kruttschnitt 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Southern Pacific 


Before venturing an opinion as to the policy of the rail- 
road companies in case “needed legislation” is passed, we 
should define “needed legislation.” 

All the ills that the railroads have been suffering for years 
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may be ascribed to a common cause—weakened credit—due 
to inadequate income, itself caused by inadequate rates. 
The railroads if restored to private operation must look to 
private investors for the money necessary to add to existing 
and to provide additional facilities for the public need. 

To attract investment the credit of the carriers must be 
restored and firmly established by a schedule of rates that 
will produce revenue sufficient to pay (a) expenses of oper- 
ation, including labor and taxes, (b) a fair return on the 
property used in the public service, (c) an additional amount 
sufficient to attract investment in their securities wherefrom 
they may be enabled to provide the service needed by the 
public. 

If any of the things enumerated above are not necessary, 
which can be omitted? ‘Must not the expenses of opera- 
tion and the taxes be paid? Must there not be a fair return, 
to be fixed at a reasonable figure by a governmental agency, 
on the property used to furnish the public with transporta- 
tion? Is it not essential, in the public interest, that the 
carriers, comprehensively considered, shall have the credit 
necessary to enable them to obtain the new capital needed 
to furnish the facilities which the public must have? 

“And if all of these things are essential, why should Con- 
gress be reluctant to say so? And if Congress is reluctant 
to say so, must it not be because there is some doubt about 
it? If there is any doubt, why should anybody invest on 
the uncertainty? Is it not wise to give stability to the busi- 
ness of transportation by making a clear legislative declara- 
tion of the rule which will be applied and. which investors 
may rely on? If there is any doubt about providing in the 
rates for any of the purposes mentioned, this is the time to 
say so and to give fair notice to investors. If there is no 
doubt there should certainly be no hesitation in so declar- 
ing.” 

If, in addition to the financial legislation outlined above, 
a plan for settling labor disputes is passed that. while giving 
paramount consideration to the public service, will also deal 
justly with the interests of labor and of capital, I -believe 
the railroads would, as soon as possible, proceed diligently 
to make expenditures that would enable them to fully meet 
public demands. 

A study of freight traffic and the corresponding expendi- 
tures for additional facilities affords a basis for estimating 
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future expenditures. In 1916 the increases in ton mileage 
from 1900 to 1915, projected into the future, indicated a 
probable aggregate ton mileage of the United States carriers 
of 345,000,000 in 1919. An estimate of the actual ton mile- 
age for this year, based on published data for ten months, 
indicates a probable ton mileage of 360,000,000, or about 
four per cent more than an estimate made in 1916. For 
the ten years ending with 1917 about $660,000,000 has 
been spent annually for the construction of branches, exten- 
sions of existing lines, additional main tracks; station, 
yard, and terminal facilities;. buildings and structures, sig- 
nals, roadbed improvements, new equipment, etc. If there 
should be no material changes in present labor and material 
costs, $660,000,000 equated for existing costs will have to 
be spent hereafter. Index numbers of the United States 
Department of Labor, Bradstreet’s and other authorities 
show that the purchasing power of a dollar at the present 
time is approximately one-half of what it was in the ten 
years preceding 1917, so that approximately $1,320,000,000. 
will have to be spent to accomplish hereafter what the smaller 
sum did formerly. Therefore, we must not forget that the 
carriers’ revenues must be increased $80,000,000 annually 
to pay interest on these large annual outlays for additional 
facilities. Whether the railroads will be able to procure the 
necessary funds at all and, if so, whether at seven per cent, 
6 per cent or 3 per cent or less, will depend on the action 
of Congress. 


More Intensive Use of Existing 
Facilities the Remedy 


By L. F. Loree 
President, Delaware & Hudson 


My experience has been that the first recommendation that 
may be expected regarding a property is the suggestion of 
large expenditures for double-tracking and additional equip- 
ment, and that these were seldom justified and were reme- 
dies that were not calculated to cure the real disease. 

I have no sympathy with the stupendous estimates of the 
expenditures necessary for the immediate needs of the rail- 
roads. Our general method of approaching subjects of this 
character is perhaps the basic fault. Consider the question 
of the annual crop yield. The government puts out esti- 
mates of the acreage planted, the crop conditions, the prob- 
able yield, the expected prices, and finally arrives at a figure 
of 9 or 12 or 15 billion dollars, as the case may be, and the 
average mind following these successive steps comes to feel 
that the ultimate result is money in the bank. Now, the 
fact is far from that comfortable conclusion. First must be 
deducted the amount fed down to the stock on the farms; 
then reservation must be made of seeds for the next year’s 
planting, and with other necessary deductions there is the 
carry-over in the hope of higher prices, the farmer engaged 
in the most hazardous of our productive undertakings quite 
naturally extending his speculative experience into the field 
of values. 

Very largely we build up our mental impressions and 
draw our conclusions in the railroad world along equally 
fallacious lines. If indulged in they lead to a reckless in- 
vestment of capital, to an extravagant provision of facilities 
and to assuming the entire responsibility, when much of it 
properly belongs elsewhere, with the ultimate effect that the 
business is not prosperous and that it incurs the hostility 
and condemnation of those it serves. 

If the railroads are to assume the burden of moving on- 
the-day the peak of the load; of expediting the movement 
at the expense of loading; of warehousing in their cars the 
storage demands of the trades, then no multiplication of 
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equipment, tracks or men will satisfy the demands. On the 
other hand, if, in their own interest and in that of the public, 
they insist on adequate reservoiring of the grain, bituminous 
coal, ore and kindred traffic largely seasonal in their char- 
acter; the more adequate loading of cars by raising the mini- 
mums and by other devices, and such a mounting demurrage 
as will confine the use of the car to its transportation service, 
the present plant, when brought up to a proper state of re- 
pair, will be found to be reasonable, adequate and its expan- 
sion within the reasonable limits of a credit derived from 
rates designed to promote the growth of industry and agri- 
culture. 


Financing Requirements in 1920 
a Serious Problem 
By Samuel Rea 


President, Pennsylvania Railroad 


I hope you will not waste your energies debating what the 
country needs for the developments of the next few years, 
but rather concentrate on the question of how we are going 
to meet the situation in 1920. Normally about 100,000 
freight cars should be retired and replaced each year. The 
government made provision for only half that number, and 
prior to federal control the railroads themselves were unable 
to provide in advance for the growth of business. 

In 1920 the railroads must settle with the government for 
addition and betterment expenditures during federal con- 
trol. They must also provide for proper addition and bet- 
terment expenditures during 1920 itself and also for matur- 
ing obligations. This they cannot do under present world- 
wide conditions except with the help of the government, and 
suitable provision should be made by the government to 
meet this situation by advancing the necessary funds, which 
will be represented by obligations of the railroads and repaid 
within ten years with suitable interest. Instead of doing 


this, orders have already been issued which will restrict 


new work at least until March 1, which must affect the rest 
of the year seriously. 

Unless the public takes a more active interest in the new 
legislation proper funding provisions may not be made to 
cover the entire program. This means a restriction of trans- 
portation facilities and equipment and consequently of busi- 
ness next fall. 
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With the Russian Railway Service Corps A Set of Car 
Coupling Hooks of Bifferent Types Used for 
Instruction Purposes 
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The Need of Extensive Development of the Railways 


How Much New Miieage Is Likely to Be Built in the Next Ten 
Years?—How Will It Be Financed? 


By F. J. Lisman, 
F. J. Lisman & Co., New York 


adequate transportation facilities are anxiously await- 
ing the outcome of the railroad legislation, because 
they are naturally desirous of seeing their part of the country 
and their resources fully developed. Probably these people 
do not realize the fact that rail- 
road construction hereafter will 


P EOPLE IN MANY SECTIONS of the United States without 


The construction of new railway lines might be subdi- 
vided into three different classes: 

1. The construction of through lines or new links in 
existing systems which will form new through lines, either 
between different divisions of a system or in connection with 

other lines. 
2. Lines to be built in connec- 








not be carried on on the same 
lines as heretofore. Formerly the 


had the prospect of a fair rate of 


banker, has had a broad ex- 


tion with the development of min- 
eral resources. 


which will bring lands capable of 


promoters of new lines not only F J. LISMAN, a New York 3. Purely agricultural lines 


interest on their investment, but 
also the expectation of a substan- 
tial profit in the shape of addi- 
tional earning capacity which 
could be capitalized through 
bonus stock, or paid out, over 
and above a fair return, to the 
parties furnishing the money. In 
the past at best it generally took 
longer to realize these expecta- 
tions than was originally antici- 
pated and in most cases during 
the waiting period the companies 
were unable to earn interest on 
the money invested. The original 
investors who had furnished the 
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perience in financing short 
line independent railroads in the markets. 
His. personal de- 
tailed knowledge of the topog- 
raphy and resources of the coun- 
try is remarkable. 


With an international clientele roads, which would mean new 
before the war, F. J. Lisman & 
Company were in a position to ad- 
vance $3,000 or $4,000 per mile on 
first mortgage bonds of proposed 
short lines, supervise the con- 
struction and distribute the bonds 
among their customers, taking the 
stock for their own services. 


production nearer the world’s 


Assuming that Congress passes 
legislation which will rehabilitate 
the credit of the railroad com- 
panies, the construction of rail- 


through lines or connecting links, 
will have’ to be done by existing 
railroad systems having estab- 
lished credits. New lines will be 
absolutely unable to obtain cap- 
ital on the modern theory that the 
promoters are entitled only to a 
fair rate of interest. 

During the last five years 











capital frequently became dis- 





about the only new links of 





couraged and sold out at a very 

heavy loss. At any rate, there 

was always the hope of profit, the proverbial gold pot at the 
end of the rainbow. 

This period is done with, because under the present the- 
ory of capitalization of public utilities, these companies are 
at best entitled only to a fair return on the money if they 
should be successful, and have to take the chances of a loss 
at the same time. Of course, capital will not do this. Peo- 
ple with money have many opportunities of investing it with- 
out risk, and if they take the risk they look for compensa- 
tory profit. 
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this kind which have been built 

are: The 40-mile extension 
of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern to Jackson, Tenn., making 
this road a through line between the Gulf of Mexico and 
the central states; certain branches of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul System connecting the road with Great Falls, 
Mont., and Spokane Falls, Wash.; the new low-grade divi- 
sion of the Seaboard Air Line from Charleston, S. C., to 
Savannah, Ga.; and the recently completed joint line of the 
Southern Pacific-Spreckles interests between Yuma, Ariz., 
and San Diego, Cal., making a new through route to the 
only good harbor of southern California. 
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At the present time there are no other links of this kind 
in course of construction, but there are a number of sections 
of the country in the south and west where links of through 
lines will probably be constructed hereafter. For instance, 
there is the probability of another through route between 
Washington, D. C., and New Orleans, La., by building a 
connection between the Seaboard Air Line at Birmingham, 
Ala., and the Illinois Central at Jackson, Miss. There is al- 
ways the possibility with the growth of the Pacific coast, of 
the Hill lines entering California by way of the Pitt river val- 
ley. Any large development of undiscovered resources in 
the eastern part of the state of Oregon might hereafter mean 
the construction of additional railroad mileage which would 
serve this territory, besides forming new through connec- 
tions. There is the contemplated short route between Den- 
ver, Colo., and Salt Lake, which would mean an extension 
of the Denver & Salt Lake through the Uinta Basin to some 
point near Provo, Utah. 

Many of the Rocky mountain states need railroad facili- 
ties, the development of which, however, will naturally de- 
pend on the opening up of mineral resources or on irriga- 
tion developments. It is a safe assumption, however, that 
none of these through lines will be built for a number of 
years. 


Railroads to Tap Mineral Resources. 


Minerals are generally hauled for long distances and as a 
rule must be carried at a very low rate to competitive mar- 
kets. This means the construction of heavy lines with low 
grades. The largest amount of mineral tonnage is coal. 
The coal mines of the United States are now capable, if 
labor and cars were available at all times, of producing a 
coal tonnage from 20 to 30 per cent in excess of the coun- 
try’s requirements. ‘The railroads would probably be better 
off if no new coal mines whatsoever were developed, because 
if a new mine is opened, say on a branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania or the Chesapeake & Ohio, it would probably mean 
that the railroad company would operate an additional spur, 
do additional switching service and haul no more coal than 
it does at present. In other words, the new mine would 
merely take away some of the business which existing lines 
are capable of handling. Each one of the coal carrying 
railroads has a certain undeveloped territory naturally trib- 
utary to its lines and is bound to protect its territory by 
building branches for fea: that some competitor might other- 
wise do so. 

All the large coal carrying railroads have repeatedly been 
up against the following very unsatisfactory proposition, 
which has been a great source of trouble and friction: Some 
man, say Mr. Jones, will buy some coal lands, located 20 
miles away from the railroad, at a very low price. Mr. Jones 
will open up the mine and build the Jonesboro Railroad, a 
20-mile road running from the mine to a junction point with 
the trunk line. He will have to pay the full local rate from 
the junction point to tidewater. The Jonesboro Railroad 
will charge the Jones Mining Company and any other ship- 
per 20 cents additional for its services. At first Mr. Jones 
and his neighbors will be content with this situation, but 
before very long he, or more likely his neighbors, will com- 
mence to complain to the state or Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission about the unjustice with which they are being treat- 
ed. They will claim it is impossible for them to market 
their coal on account of this additional freight rate; that 
they are being throttled by discrimination on the part of the 
main line against them, etc. In many cases the railroad 
commissioners would listen to these complaints and the trunk 
line will then be compelled to give up 20 cents of its through 
rate to Mr. Jones’s railroad for originating the business and 
a substantial present in the way of unearned increment would 
thereby be made to Mr. Jones and his fellow land owners. 

Similar conditions were created in connection with the 
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building of branch lines to develop lumber districts. A 
conspicuous example of this is the construction of the North- 
western Pacific Railroad into the heavily timbered country 
of northwestern California. This Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
road was constructed at a tremendously heavy cost through 
a very difficult country in order to develop the resources of 
that section, based on an understanding with the land owners 
that they would have to pay a higher rate for bringing their 
timber to market than owners of lands in fully developed 
sections of the state. Promptly after the Northwestern Pa- 
cific was completed the lumbermen made bitter complaints 
to the California Commission and to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission about the extortionately high rates which 
made it impossible for them to compete with other districts 
and promptly ‘got relief.” This really meant that the in- 
vestment made in the Northwestern Pacific by the Santa Fe 
and Southern Pacific was largely reduced in value and that 
a present of the unearned increment was made to these lum- 
bermen practically at the expense of the railroad. 

The question of building branches for the purpose of 
developing mineral resources will probably be left, the same 
as heretofore, to the competitive spirit of existing companies. 
If we should have government ownership, the question will 
probably be left to the district or section which has the big- 
gest political pull. Of course if mines, or other tonnage, 
should be discovered in some section entirely without rail- 
road facilities; say, for instance, a high quality of coal 
should be discovered in the Powder river district of southern 
Montana and northern Wyoming, then undoubtedly branch 
lines would be built by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
and Hill Lines in order to secure a share ef this business. 


Construction of Branch Lines in Agricultural Sections 


Generally speaking, an agricultural section is slow to re- 
spond to the construction of new railroad facilities. Settlers 
do not rapidly change their method of cultivation and new 
colonies are also slow in developing. The construction of a 
new railroad line into a good agricultural country promptly 
doubles the value of the land, and in the course of 20 years 
such lands increase from four to eight-fold over previous 
prices. Heretofore constructors of railroad lines have not 
participated in the huge values which they have created by 
their efforts. This has been so largely for two reasons: 

(a) Because lands were not marketable or available as 
collateral in financial centers. 

(b) Because the people who furnish money for railroads 
did not fully realize the huge values they have created. 

Hereafter the railroad contractor will have to look for 
his profit to the enhancement of lands and other resources 
rather than to the profits of the railroad, and no construction 
will be undertaken unless some such profits can be assured; 
that is to say, that we may covert to land grants without 
tieing up large sums of money. Promising agricultural com- 
munities needing transportation facilities where owing to the 
scattered ownership, land grants are impossible will here- 
after have to finance these roads themselves or do with- 
out railroads and will have to build first class automo- 
bile roads over which five-ton trucks may economically 
travel for distances of from 20 to 75 miles, carrying 
commodities for, say, five cents per ton mile. These rates 
will be somewhat higher than those prevailing on existing 
railroad branch lines, and the taxes in connection with the 
construction of motor roads will be a burden which should 
be spread, in accordance with the benefits derived, over all 
the land and property of the community which is to be de- 
veloped, less such proportion as will be borne by the state 
and federal government. 

During the period from 1896 to 1914 the average annual 
railroad construction in the United States fluctuated from 
3,500 to 6,000 miles, being an average of 4,500 miles per 
annum. Probably 60 per cent of this mileage might be 
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classed as through lines with incidental local development, 
while the remainder was probably, to the extent of 15 per 
cent, mineral development, such as the Virginian Railway, 
the various coal branches of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Nor- 
folk & Western, etc., and the balance for the purpose of local 
agricultural development. 

The trunk lines will for many years be pressed to in- 
crease their yard and station facilities at important points, 
laving additional double track, reducing grades, acquiring 
equipment, etc. They are not likely to build agricultural 
branches unless operating expenses and interest on the new 
line is assured from the very beginning. 

For purposes of comparison we may assume {/)i.t the state 
of Iowa, as a fully developed state, needs no iurther rail- 
road facilities, as there is probably no point in that state 
more than 15 miles distant from a railroad station. One 
of the least developed strictly agricultural states is Missis- 


sippi. The following comparison is therefore of interest: 
Towa Mississippi 
eo ET eer ee Pr os 1,797,114 
POE. COE. MED bik c ceececesivocesaes 56,147 > 
Railroad mileage (1916)... ...... 9,946 4,438 
Miles per 10,000 inhabitants...... 44.79 22.82 
Paes Hee SOS Ob. Whee si veeciswes 17.89 9.57 


It would appear that the state of Mississippi, in order to 
be on an equality with Iowa, would approximately have to 
double its present mileage. Certain sections of Alabama, 
Tennessee and even Kentucky are served on about the same 
basis as the state of Mississippi. 

The need of railroad mileage west of the one hundredth 
meridian depends on the development of agriculture, which 
in turn depends on irrigation. People who know the coun- 
try state that probably not to exceed 5 per cent of the huge 
area between the one hundredth meridian and the western 
range of the Rocky mountains can be irrigated economically. 
Of course this 5 per cent in most cases would be capable of 
intensive cultivation as soon as colonists can be found who 
know how to work irrigated lands. ‘This is a problem for 
the future to solve. 


How Much Mileage Will be Built Annually? 


The big question now arises, how much mileage is likely 
to be built annually hereafter and how will an undeveloped 
section get needed transportation facilities? 

Unless Congress creates a broad basis of credit for the 
railroads, we will drift to government ownership. It is to 
be hoped that government ownership will not mean log roll- 
ing and the pork barrel on the order of the River and Harbor 
bills. Unless bills are passed which will fully restore rail- 
road credit, new construction will remain at a minimum. 
Even if such bills do pass, it can be taken for absolutely 
certain that the principle will be established of nothing over 
and above a fair rate of interest. In view of this there will 
be no new railroad companies incorporated and we are not 
likely to see much additional mileage built hereafter except 
with some kind of government aid. 

Probably new construction during the next five years will 
not exceed 2,000 miles in any year and quite likely it will 
be very much less than that. New through lines will only 
be built after several years. Lines for mineral development, 
such as branches to coal mines, will be built only under 
pressure through fear of competition; let us say, for example, 
the fear that the Baltimore & Ohio may develop certain 
sections naturally tributary to the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
or by parties who own coal lands and who are willing to bear 
the cost of building and operating a branch line in order to 
increase the value of their coal lands and to market their 
output. Automobile roads must take the place of most 
branch lines and the sparsely settled states will have to 
enact legislation to aid in railroad construction, which will 


be more or less along the lines of drainage and irrigation 
development. 
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How They May Be Financed 

Transportation, whether by railway or highway, is an 
improvement which creates additional values for each dis- 
trict, the same as drainage and irrigation. Methods for 
working out the details of distributing the burden propor- 
tionate to the benefits of irrigation or drainage districts 
have reached a fair degree of satisfaction. No doubt much 
progress will be made from time to time. 

In the case of a drainage district, lands benefiting thereby 
each pay a proportion of the cost of drainage. Under the 
laws of many states, owners of swamp or wet lands, by com- 
plying with certain statutory requirements, are authorized to 
form a local drainage district. ‘The local courts after a 
proper election appoint a commissioner to assess the cost of 
the drainage in proportion to the value of the lands bene- 
fited thereby. Irrigation matters are handled in a similar 
way, under the well-known Cary and other acts. 

There is no reason why a district which needs transpor- 
tation should not be authorized to form a transportation 
district in a similar way. Let us say a district containing 
200,000 acres wants railroad facilities; that is, a 20-mile 
railroad costing say $500,000. The court could nominate 
a commission which would lay out this district and assess 
the lands for the cost of this railroad in proportion to the 
benefits received. Let us assume that the Walnut Creek 
district be authorized to issue $500,000, Walnut Creek 
Transportation District 5 per cent 40-year bonds, the inter- 
est on which would be $25,000 per annum, and the 
sinking fund, commencing in the seventh year would 
be $15,000 additional per annum. ‘This would mean 
that these 200,000 acres would have to produce $40,000 
annually from additional taxes. This assessment should be 
levied by the commission in accordance with the benefits re- 
ceived by the land, say $1 for the best land adjacent to the 
proposed railroad, this amount gradually diminishing in 
accordance with the value of the land and the distance from 
the stations. Presumably arrangements could be made with 
some existing connecting railroad to operate the Walnut 
Creek line and to guarantee the district against any deficit 
in operating expenses with a further agreement to pay part, 
or all, the interest on the bonds and sinking fund in accord- 
ance with the amount of tonnage originating along the line. 
Such bonds would be a quasi municipal security, tax exempt 
and readily marketable. The bonds would be a first lien 
on the lands the same as irrigation and drainage bonds, and 
the moneys necessary to pay their interest and sinking fund 
would be collected by the tax collector. The cost of build- 
ing the railroad would then fall exactly where it belongs, 
that is, on the people who are benefited thereby. 

The drainage laws provide for extraordinary assessments 
on land owners in case of a break in a levee and for other 
similar contingencies, which might be likened to a washout 
or the deficit in operating a railroad. 

The taxation of these transportation raiiroad aid districts 
might be handled in a different way. For instance, in a 
live stock region it would be perfectly fair to tax every head 
of cattle or sheep passing out of the district at a given 
amount. In a mineral region a tax might be imposed on 
every ton of coal or any other mineral resources passing 
over the line. 

Construction may be let by public tenders and the bonds 
must also be sold by public tenders after due advertising as 
prescribed by law. 

If the prospective benefit to the land owners is not suffi- 
cient to induce the building of the railroad, then the road 
has no reason for existence and should not be built. 

Of course no laws can thoroughly provide against in- 
competence of the authorities or against loose supervision 
of contractors. Probably the construction of these district 


aided railroads will cost more than those built by or under 
the eyes of owners. And the truth of the old adage “Public 
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waste is greater than private profit” is likely to again be 
proven. 

In many cases completed districts it would be possible 
even before construction of the proposed line is begun, to 
obtain a contract with a connecting railroad not only to pay 
the operating expenses, but a part or possibly even the 
whole of the interest and sinking fund charges. 

The leasing railway ccmpany would thus get cheap money 
through the sale of “tax exempt” securities, and would in 
any event avoid payment of taxes, which it should not be 
called upon to pay anyway be'cre it is fully self-supporting. 
A railway has always created large taxable values even if 
it failed to earn its own operating expenses. ‘There are 
many cases on record where the taxes paid by new railway 
lines to communities which it has served to create not only 
took all of its net earnings but sometimes upwards of 20 
per cent of its gross earnings. 

The quasi municipal transportation district will be the 
outcome of the new principle that capital is entitled only 
to fair interest on the money and to no profit. Under such 
conditions the men who reap the benefit must take the risk. 


The Daylight Saving Agitation. 


LL NEw ENGLAND is being agitated to favor the re- 
A newal of “daylight saving’ next March, in spite of 

the adverse action of Congress; and unless a sober 
second thought is aroused to call a halt, there will probably 
be radical action by one or more legislatures. The three 
northern states, largely agricultural, are not enthusiastic and 
may not act; for there, as everywhere, the farmers are op- 
posed to a change; but the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
is taking the lead and the urban interests are likely to have 
strong influence with the legislatures of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island. The people of New England 
sometimes repine at the way in which the rest of the country, 
the boundless west, looks upon their secticn as a remote cor- 
ner; but in this matter they seem to be taking voluntary 
action to separate themselves, actually; for to set their clocks 
ahead when other states do not, is to introduce a confusion 
that would be absolutely indescribable. It may not kill 
anybody; neither will it draw any visible geographic line, 
or cause losses which can be measured in millions of money 
or tons of coal; but the confusion at railroad stations and 
at other places, would be felt by everybody, everywhere. 
The city authorities of New York City and of Philadelphia 
have already voted in favor of changing clocks in the Spring; 
and New England is perhaps counting on the magnitude of 
numbers as an argument; the six states and those two big 
cities contain some fifteen millions of people; but the people 
have not voted, the city fathers have not done much con- 
sulting, and the scheme remains provincial. 

Judging by what little argument has appeared in print 
the proponents of “summer time ” have not given very seri- 
ous thought to the actual difficulties of the situation; they 
expect that their scheme will be able, simply by its boldness 
and its rapidity of movement, to compel the unwilling to 
follow. That argument was used to some extent in the Con- 
gressional agitation, when the war-time act was passed; 
but the situation at the present time is different. Farmers 
then were acquiescent, but they want their rights and they 
feel free, now, to fight for them. ‘The war-time act also 
won over some of the objectors by citing the successful ex- 
ample of Great Britain; but Britain never tried to change 
clocks by districts; it was the whole country or none. 

It goes without saying that our railroads will accommodate 
their passenger trains to the wishes of the people; they did 
it prior to November, 1883, when every state had its own 
standard of time and traveling salesmen had to have two 
(or more) minute-hands on their watches in order to facili- 


‘ by which to catch trains. 
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tate reading the timetables of different roads. But the 
trouble with the present situation is that the problem is so 
confusing that by the time the different experiments had 
been completed the summer would be half over—probably 
wholly over. 

The Congressional act prescribing standard time still 
stands, except as to the summer change. That is to say, the 
railroads, being interstate carriers, and subject to federal 
law, cannot lawfully set their clocks forward, either on 
March 28 or at any other time. The section of the law pro- 
viding for this change was repealed. ‘The rest of the act, 
including the clauses regulating the sittings of courts and 
other activities controlled by federal law, is still in effect. 
If the Pennsylvania Railroad wishes to accommodate Jer- 
seyites who desire to go into New York City an hour earlier 
on Monday morning, March 29, it will have to get out a new 
timetable. It will have to run its 8 o'clock train at 7, the 
7:30 at 6:30 and so on; and the passenger will have to have 
one watch for his house and office activities and another 
Philadelphia may want the same 
changes as New York; but Trenton, half way between, may, 
or may not; and Baltimore, more considerate to the farmers, 
may propose something else. If Massachusetts (or Boston 
alone) should change clocks, and Maine should not, the 
trains between Portland and Boston would accommodate 
some of the people and discommode others. The theorist 
or the thoughtless would settle this point by calling for ad- 
ditional trains, one set to accommodate Portland and another 
set to accommodate Boston ; but that would involve an addi- 
tional cost which the public would have to pay for. This 
payment might be camouflaged; but the actual scarcity of 
coaches, of locomotives, and of coal which might ensue, 
could not be concealed. Every passenger would suffer 
from it. 

In short, the well-meaning people who wish to aid city 
people to get up an hour earlier in the morning without 
knowing it, ought to direct their efforts toward Congress. 
If it is permanently better to live all summer by. dishonest 
clocks than to get out of bed in the morning when we ought 
to (and want to) simply by the act of the will (aided by 
a two-dollar alarm clock) there must be some way of com- 
posing the differences between city and country. The farm- 
ers and their cows need not be overborne; neither need the 
city man abandon his selfishness or his laziness. Congress 
can find a way, if it sets out to settle the problem rationally. 
But any action by state legislatures is little better than a vote 
to go back to the clumsy arrangements of 1883. Such laws 
would make William F. Allen (the father of standard time) 
turn in his grave. Railroad officers should arouse their 
Congressmen on this question without delay. The railroads 
could change a thousand timetables at a cost of a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars and could submit to all sorts of dis- 
turbances; but the people would be disturbing themselves 
more than they would the railroads; and it is for every rail- 
road officer to show his neighbors, without delay, what the 
present agitation is leading to. : 





Sixty railroad scholarships will hereafter be offered each 
year by the Southern Pacific Company, in its agency school 
at San Francisco, for young men between the ages of 18 
and 23. Appointments will be made by division superin- 
tendents and heads of departments, who will also be charged 
with the responsibility of finding places for the appointees 
upon graduation. The scholarships are designed to prepare 
young men for positions in the freight and passenger depart- 
ments and the general offices of the company. The awards 
will also include the payment of a nominal sum while the 
appointee is being instructed. E. L. King, superintendent of 
telegraph, San Francisco, Cal., has been placed in general 
charge of the plan. 

















Railways Far Behind in Construction of New Lines 


Comparisons with Previous Years and Survey of Undeveloped 
Areas Indicate Shortage of 6,000 Miles 


VER 6,060 miles of new railway lines should be built 
O during the next three years if the roads are to meet the 

demands of the country for extensive developnient at the 
end of that period. ‘(his will require the expenditure of 
more than $500,000,000, and is entirely aside from even 
larger expenditures which will be required to equip the 
existing lines to the point where they will be able to handle 
the traffic confronting them ex- 
peditiously and with economy. 


falling cff in railroad building without the war. ‘These 
underlying ccnditions have not yet changed materially, al- 
though the legislation now immediately in prospect has many 
possibilities. Furthermore, the country nas had a recent 
lesson in the effects of a restrictive policy towards the rail- 
reads which should be considered when we are facing an 
era cf widespread development. 

It is probable that conditions 
will not change in the near future 








Furthermore, these figures do not 
contemplate any rapid expansion, 
such as characterized the period 
from 1900 to 1907, when over 
40,000 miles of lines were built, 
an increase of over 5,000 miles 
per vear. 

In the ten-year period from 
June 30, 1905, to June 30, 1915, 
the reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission show an in- 
crease in the miles of line owned 
by the roads of the United States 
of 35,688, while the records of 
new lines wuilt for the years 1906 
to 1915, inclusive, compiled by 
the Railway Age, show that 33,- 
518 miles of lines were con- 
structed. These figures show an 
average mileage of new lines built 
each year of approximately 3,500. 


tive enterprises. 


taxes. 








EW THROUGH LINES, 
N lines to develop agricultural 
resources, and lines to tap 
mineral deposits, are all possibili- 
ties of the future, but can no 
longer be undertaken as specula- 


The country which is benefited 
must, therefore, pay an assess- 
ment which will assure a fair re- 
turn on the new capital invested. 
Such an assessment would be 
analogous to drainage district 


New construction will be about 
two thousand miles a year. 


so as to require as large a pro- 
gram as was followed in the dec- 
ade closing in 1915. The need 
for long extensions in the future, 
apparently, will be comparatively 
very much less than in the past. 
Still there are many large areas 
in the country now untouched by 
railroads and there is need for 
shorter branches to tap these un- 
developed territories. Owing to 
the fact that construction of this 
character ceased almost entirely 
during the war period the roads 
are behind a normal schedule of 
extension building, and if the 
mileage of railroads is to be re- 
stored to a normal relationship 
with the commercial and indus- 
trial needs of the country by the 














Contrast this with the record since 

1915. In the four years just ended 

only about 3,500 miles have been constructed, equivalent 
to one year’s average in the period immediately preceding 
and an annual average of less than 900 miles. The fact 
that this decline beean in 1914 and thot the mileage built 
in that year was 1,500 miles less than in 1913 and that the 
decline has been constant since that time emphasizes the 
result of disturbed conditions during and since the war, but, 
while the sharpness of the drop was due to these causes, the 
underlying ccnditions undoubtedly would have caused a 
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year 1923, it seems conservative 
to believe that the accomplishing 
of this end will require the con- 
struction of at least 6,000 miles of additional lines during the 
next three years. 

F. J. Lisman’s article, which appears on the preceding 
pages of this issue, discusses the practical possibilities of 
building railroads to develop new territory under present 
conditions. The Railway Age has long given careful study to 
this question and has supplemented its information, through 
correspendence with men more or less closely in touch with 
lecal affairs in the various states, whereby it has collected 
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a large amount of data as to the needs for new railroad 
building. It should be borne in mind that nowhere in this 
article or in Mr. Lisman’s article is the subject of the in- 
tensive development of existing railroads discussed. Neither 
have we considered extensions designed to reach sources of 
traffic now served by other roads. In all that follows the 
assumption is made that where new railroad mileage is 
suggested, it is with the idea of developing a territory rather 
than of meeting a need for transportation facilities that has 
already been more or less fully met. 

Furthermore, it cannot be assumed that because a line 
is mentioned as one which would develop territory not now 
provided with railroad facilities, such a line would be profit- 
able. It was a curious and interesting fact that in the cor- 
respondence with state commissioners few hazarded the 
opinion that a railroad built to develop new territory would 
be of itself profitable, although some correspondents sug- 
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gested that an indirect profit would accrue to existing lines 
through traffic brought to them by extensions. Mr. Lisman 
covers the economies of this situation quite fully, and it is 
mentioned here only to guard against misinterpretation of 
the specific mention of territory not served by an existing 
railroad. 

For the purposes of this discussion the United States has 
been divided into six sections, following the lines of the 
operating divisions made by the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration in establishing the regions, although the com- 
binations in this article are a little different. Section One 
corresponds to the New England district of the Eastern re- 
gicn. Section Two includes the rest of the Eastern region 
(the Central and the Ohio-Indiana districts) and the Alle- 
gheny region. Section Three comprises the Pocahontas and 
the Southern regions, while Section Four corresponds to the 
Southwestern region. Section Five includes the Central 
Western region, and Section Six the Northwestern region. 
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The New England District Needs Few Lines 


Generally speaking, the so-called New England district, 
which includes Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, offers few oppor- 
tunities for new through lines or for links in existing systems 
which will form new through lines. It is true that in New 
Hampshire, where the north and south roads are apparently . 
ample for present needs, the public wouid be better served 
if more railroads were provided crossing the state east and 
west. This is, however, a matter of convenience rather than 
of necessity and the building of any considerable mileage 
of new lines in the state for years to come is unlikely. 

In Vermont the situation is somewhat similar, although a 
line extending from Montpelier, in Washington county, north 
to a connection with the St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain, 
and then still north along the course of Black river through 
Craftsburg, Albany and Coventry to Newport on the Cana- 
dian Pacific, a distance of approximately 50 miles, has been 
considered. Another line which has received attention in this 
state would provide a short line between the cities of Mont- 
pelier and Rutland by building directly over the mountains 
in a southwesterly direction from Montpelier, connecting 
with the Rutland and the Delaware & Hudson at Rutland. 

A number of townships in the western and central part 
of Massachusetts are without transportation facilities, but 
they are, for the most part, sparsely settled and in them- 
selves hardly warrant the construction of new lines. They 
are, however, in a direct line between Albany, N. Y., and 
Boston. ‘The Boston & Albany enters Massachusetts from 
the west very nearly on the boundary between West Stock- 


bridge and Richmond. It then bears to the north to 
Pittsfield before swinging south and east to Spring- 
field. This line carries a very heavy traffic with 


enough tonnage perhaps to warrant the construction of a 
short line between the New York state line and Westfield. 
Such a line would supply the needed local service to a part 
of this undeveloped district. Probably neither Connecticut 
or Rhede Island is in need of additional lines. 

The situation in Maine is somewhat different than that 
in the other states comprising this district. The Canadian 
Pacific traverses this state from east to west, its line practi- 
cally dividing the state into two equal parts. The terri- 
tory south of this road is reasonably well provided with 
railroad facilities. North of this line the situation is re- 
versed, the only railroad serving this section being the Ban- 
gor & Aroostook, which traverses the northeastern portion 
of the state only, leaving a territory north of the Canadian 
Pacific and west of the Bangor & Aroostook, measuring ap- 
proximately 80 miles east and west and 120 miles north 
and south, entirely without railway facilities. A consid- 
erable portion of this area is heavily wooded. When cleared 
the land is fertile and as it is taken over for agricultural 
purposes the necessity for railway facilities will become 
urgent. 


Central and Ohio-Indiana Districts 
and the Allegheny Region 


Of the states represented in this section New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and Pennsylvania were among 
the earlier states in the country to be developed by the 
railroads and offer few possibilities for extension, new lines 
or branches of any length. An examination of past construc- 
tion records bears out this statement and discloses the fact 
that new construction in the first four mentioned states has 
been in negligible quantities for years past. In Pennsyl- 
vania the development of coal lands has been and will be 
an important factor in branch line construction and to this 
extent has constituted an exception. Only in exceptional years, 
over a 15-year period, has the new mileage to coal mines 
in this state totaled less than 60 miles, ranging from that 
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to more than 100 miles. While there are too many factors 
to be considered in the building of such lines to make a 
forecast safe it seems reasonable to expect that for some 
years to come new construction of this character will keep 
pace with past records. 

The geographical location of Ohio and Indiana in refer- 
ence to the building of the trunk lines between New York 
and Chicago and St. Louis and between the middie states 
and the Great Lakes has been the important factor in their 
development in a railroad sense. ‘The most important recent 
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between southwest United States and Canada, and Port 
Huron is of only slightly lesser importance. Because o1 
the advantages offered by water transportation the railroad 
system was well developed at a comparatively early date. 
No important construction of new lines has been attempted 
in recent years and the territory is reasonably well developed 
as far as local facilities are concerned. As a matter of fact, 
a large part of the mileage in the northern part of the 
Southern peninsula—the cut-over timber area—would not 
be justified on the present traffic. 


Pocahontas and Southern Regions Need More Lines 


In this section are included Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
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Central and Ohio-Indiana Districts and the Allegheny Region 


construction in either of these states was the building of 
the Indianapolis-Frankfort Railroad in Indiana which 
provides the Pennsylvania Lines with a direct route over its 
own rails from Indianapolis to Chicago. 

Kast of Elkhart, Ind., the counties of Elkhart, Lagrange 
and Steuben adjoining the Michigan border, while well 
served with north and south lines, present an apparently 
legitimate need for an east and west line. This is a very 
productive section and a line which would connect with the 
New York Central at Elkhart on the west and with the 
Wabash, New York Central and some other railroad on the 
east, would afford a much-needed local service and an ad- 
ditional through route between Toledo and Chicago. 

The railroad development in the southern peninsula of 
Michigan has been directly affected by its geographical loca- 
tion and the development of Canadian lines and the Great 
Lakes transportation system. Detroit is the natural gateway 


called the northern neck of the state, between the Rappahan- 
nock river and Chesapeake Bay, are without a mile of rail- 
road. ‘These counties had a combined population of more 
than 96,000 in 1910, and, taken together, they contain an 
area in excess of 2,100 sq. miles. The ten counties are 
agricultural in character and the physical characteristics 
of the territory are such that construction would be a simple 
matter. ‘The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, both of which skirt the territory 
in question, would furnish outlets for any new lines built. 
Another county, Buchanan, with a total area of 514 sq. 
miles and having a population of more than 12,000, is served 
cnly by the Big Sandy & Cumberland Railroad, a narrow gage 
line which traverses the central portion of the county north- 
ward to a connection with the Norfolk & Western in West 
Virginia. This county is said to be practically a solid mass 
of profitable mineral and the provision of adequate facilities 
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to develop the resources of this territory is a possibility of 
the near future. Very likely any new construction into this 
territory will find its outlet to the north, approximately on 
the route of the Big Sandy & Cumberland. 

West Virginia, in the development of its mining territory 
requires constant additions to its railway mileage. An in- 
spection of past construction records would lead one to be- 
lieve that it is reasonable to expect at least 50 miles of new 
line should be constructed annually in the state for some 
years to come. 

Probably the most needed new transportation line in Ken- 
tucky is one crossing the southern portion of the state from 


f 


Cairo, Ill., to Cumberland Gap, Tenn. ‘This would tra- 
verse a large part of the southern portion of Kentucky which 
is not at present served by transportation lines and would 
tap north and south lines east of Kentucky in Tennessee 
and west of Kentucky in Illinois. ‘The development of 
coal fields in this state is another factor to be considered 
in a discussion relating to possible railroad building. Prob- 
ably the most important of the recently constructed coal 
branch lines in the state is the Long Fork (Baltimore & 
Ohio) 26 miles in length which was completed in 1917. 
In addition to the probable construction to coal mines the 
state offers a more or less limited opportunity for exten- 
sions into agricultural regions still lacking proper railroad 
facilities. 

Probably the largest territory in Tennessee untouched by 
railroads is comprised of Hardin, Wayne and Perry counties. 
Taken together the counties have a population exceeding 
39,000 and contain an area of more than 1,200 sq. miles. 
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From points in Hardin county the distance to the nearest 
available railroad is approximately 40 miles. Tennessee, 
in proportion to its area, is one of the least developed states 
in the south in-so-far as railroad facilities are concerned. 
The areas in North Carolina bounded roughly by the 
cities of Wilson, Rocky Mount, Henderson, Weldon, Raleigh, 
Goldsboro, Newbern and Wilmington, are in need of addi- 
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The Pocahontas and Southern Regions 
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tional railway facilities, as is Caswell county on the Vir- 
Within the first mentioned territory are 


In the 
second area an extension of the Dover & South Bound to 


ginian border. 
numerous points 20 miles or more from a railway. 


a connection with the Atlantic Coast Line would supply the 
badly needed local service and reduce the distance from 
Wilmington to points north. Caswell county, which has a 
population of 15,000, and an area of 402 sq. miles is en- 
tirely without railroad facilities except in the extreme nor- 
thern portion. 
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road of South Carolina. This would imply building a line 
approximately 35 miles long. 

The most probable new line construction in Georgia is 
that projected up the Chattachoochee river valley northeast 
from Atlanta through Milton, Forsyth, Dawson, Lump- 
kin, Union and Towns counties and into Clay and possibly 
Macon counties in North Carolina. This line would exceed 
100 miles in length and open up a fine section of the state, 
capable of very large development. Another line talked of 






































would run northeast of Atlanta to Anderson, S. C., a dis- 

In South Carolina a railroad extending along the south 
side of Saluda river to Saluda and then northwest to Green- mane 
wood is a possibility. Also certain portions of Anderson and Pes 
Oconee counties in the northwestern part of the state would rat. eM S05 —s 
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to truck farming. 


charged. 


Another line in this state which would open up a rich 
territory would extend from Branchville, in Orangeburg 
county, to Vance, on the Atlantic Coast Line, and to St. Paul 
in Clarendon county, connecting with the Northwestern Rail- 


The portion of Charleston county lying 
east of the Wando river is almost exclusively devoted to this 
industry and is entirely without railroad facilities. 
line from Mt. Pleasant, near Charleston to McC lellanville, 
connecting with the Seaboard Air Line, would be of great 
value in developing the industry and should bring good re- 
sults to investors, if adequate rates were allowed to be 
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The Southwestern Region 


tance of approximately 110 miles. Such a road would tra- 
verse a rich agricultural section of the state and would not 
involve expensive construction. Another line which would 
be desirable and probably self-sustaining and which has 
been under consideration for years would extend southwest 
from Atlanta through the counties of Campbell, Carroll or 
Douglas, Heard or Coweta and through Randolph county 
in Alabama. 

There is not a county in Alabama not touched by a rail- 
road. ‘The counties of Lawrence, Marion and Winston are 
adjacent to one another and constitute the territory in the 
state with the poorest developed railroad facilities, The 
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character of the territory embraced, however, is such that 
the building of additional roads is unlikely. Clay, Ran- 
dolph and Cleburne counties make up a second undeveloped 
area with the same handicap to additional construction. 

Florida contains an area of 54,861 sq. miles and has 
5,662 miles of railroads, or less than any other state in this 
section in proportion to its area. ‘The future additions to 
its railroad system will to a great extent be built in connec- 
tion with the agricultural development of the state. 


Southwestern Region Fairly Well Supplied 


There is included in the southwestern section the states 
of Louisiana, Arkansas, and parts of Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Texas. This section is fairly well served by through 
lines and most of the railroad building which will be done will 
be to develop new agricultural areas or tap new mineral re- 
sources, 

Louisiana, with a population of about 1,800,000, has 
5,603 miles of railroad or 12.34 miles per hundred square 
miles of territory, and 30.76 miles of railroad per 10,000 
inhabitants. ‘The state is a network of railroads with no 
squares of 50 miles or more without railroad facilities. It 
may, therefore, be classed as one of the states in which 
only a limited amount of new mileage is likely to be built 
in the immediate future. 

Arkansas has a population of about 1,750,000 and has 
5,294 miles of railroad, or 10.08 miles of railroad per hun- 
dred square miles and 30.55 miles of railroad per 10,000 
inhabitants. There is one section extending north from 
Little Rock through the center of the state to the Missouri 
state line, with comparatively few railroads. From Little 
Rock, the Missouri Pacific runs northeast to the northeastern 
corner of the state, while this road also has a line from Little 
Rock following the Arkansas river northwest to Fort Smith. 
There is no railroad crossing the counties of Faulkner and 
Van Buren, a distance of about 100 miles. The Missouri 
& North Arkansas runs diagonally northwest across Cle- 
burne county, touching the northern corner of Van Buren, 
and through Boone and Carroll county. This leaves a 
quadrilateral of approximately 50 miles from southwest to 
northeast, and 150 miles from southeast to northwest with- 
out railroad facilities. It is probable that this agricultural 
country could be further developed by the building of 100 
to 150 additional miles of railroad. 

Scuthern Misscuri is fairly well supplied with railroads. 
The St. Louis-San Francisco running southwest from St. 
Louis through Springfield might at some future time find 
a northwest-southeast line running through Lebanon in 
Laclede county and serving Hickory, Dallas, Wright and 
Texas counties, an agricultural feeder that would -develop 
new territory north of the Ozarks. 

Oklahoma has a population of 2,246,000 with 6,454 
miles of railroad or 9.30 miles of railroad per hundred 
square miles, and 29.64 miles of railroad per 10,000 in- 
habitants. Oil discoveries have brought great prosperity 
to towns such as Tulsa. Branch lines to serve newly de- 
veloped oil districts are a possibility of the near future and 
some sections of the state still need railroad facilities. Osage 
county has the Midland Valley running diagonally through 
it from northwest to southeast, but it is possible that a line 
which has already been projected from Caney, Kansas, on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe will be built southwes- 
terly through Pawhuska on the Midland Valley to Fairfax 
on the Santa Fe. As an example of the development of the 
_mineral resources, a line could be built from Ringling, the 
present western terminus of the Oklahoma, New Mexico & 
Pacific, north to a point on the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, or even possibly to Oklahoma City, and extended 
south of Ringling to the Texas oil fields south of the Red 
river. The northwestern corner of Oklahoma has compara- 
tively little railroad mileage, and the territory between the 
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Canadian and the Cimarron rivers would be developed by a 
line running northwest of Oklahoma City, extending pos- 
sibly into the coal fields of New Mexico. 

Texas has 15,866 miles of railroad or but 6.05 miles per 
hundred square miles of territory. The population is about 
4,500,000, so that there is approximately 36 miles of railroad 
per 10,000 inhabitants. The development of the Texas oil 
fields will probably call for branch line building while in 
the strip of territory running southwest from Austin and 
Brownwood to the Rio Grande, varying in width from 100 
to 200 miles, there is a lack of railroad facilities. A line 
from Shreveport on the St. Louis Southwestern to Beaumont, 
‘Texas, would run through virgin timber country and through 
territory which is supposed to contain oil. 


Central Western Section Has Undeveloped Areas 


This section includes the states of Illinois, parts of Iowa 
and Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, New Mexico, Coloradu, 
Wyoming, Oregon, Utah, Arizona, California and Nevada. 
It is a territory through which two ambitious projects were 
started for additional through lines, one the Denver & Salt 
Lake project, and partially built by the late David Moffatt 
of Denver, Col., and the other the Pacific Coast extension 
of the Denver & Rio Grande, the Western Pacific. Neither 
project has been financially successful. 

Illinois has a population of something over 6,000,000, 
and of these about 2,500,000 are in Chicago. The state has 
12,141 miles of railroad or 21.67 miles to each hundred 
miles of territory, and 19.81 miles to each 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. The state is a network of railroads. The fact that 
it has on the west, the St. Louis and Rock Island gateways, 
with Cairo in the south, has led to a railroad development 
which appears to need little if any extension of length in 
the immediate future. 

Iowa has 9,946 miles of railroad or 17.89 miles per hun- 
dred square miles and 44.79 miles of railroad per 10,000 
inhabitants. ‘The state has been the hotbed of railroad bait- 
ing, and is now oversupplied rather than undersupplied 
with railroads. There are few places in the state that are 
more than seven miles from a railroad station, and within 
the past few years about 100 miles of line have been aban- 
doned and junked. 

The northern part of Missouri is well covered by both 
east and west and north and south lines. Good roads rather 
than new railroads apparently are what this part of the 
country is most in need of. 

Nebraska has a population of about 1,300,000, and has 
6,169 miles of railroad or 8.03 miles per hundred square 
miles and 48.65 miles of railroad per 10,000 inhabitants. 
The map would indicate that there are large tracts of terri- 
tory without railroad facilities, but since much of this terri- 
tory is grazing land, it may be some time before railroad 
extensions into it would pay. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy has a number of branch lines extending northwes- 
terly from its main line into the counties of Boone, Wheeler, 
Garfield and Custer. Two of these lines terminate at Bur- 
well in Garfield county, and Ericson in Wheeler county. 
The Chicago & North Western runs east and west about 60 
or 70 miles north of these two towns. The territory north 
and west of Ericson and Burwell to the Chicago & North 
Western line has developed rapidly, and it is quite possible 
that a line from either Ericson or Burwell extending north 
or northwest to a connection with the Chicago & North Wes- 
tern would open up new agricultural territory which is now 
largely given up to grazing. 

There is a strip of territory between the Burlington on 
the north and the Union Pacific on the south which in time 
will probably be developed through railroad branch line 
extensions by one or the other of the two east and west roads. 
The character of this development may be judged from what 
has taken place in the past. The Union Pacific threw out 
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a branch line northwest from Kearney to Callaway on this 
main line a few years ago. This was later extended to 
Grande Station and then to Stapleton. This line may pos- 
sibly be extended gradually until it bisects the 60-mile wide 
strip of territory lying between the Union Pacific and the 
Burlington. 

Kansas, lying just to the west, is rather better supplied 
with railroads than Nebraska. With a population of 1,800,- 
000, the state has 9,344 miles of railroad, which is 11.43 
miles per hundred square miles of territory and 51.25 miles 
of railroad per 10,000 inhabitants. There are no 50-mile 
squares without railroad facilities, and since the territory 
is agricultural, good roads and possibly some short branch 
line extensions of steam roads in the western part of the 
state will be the lines of future development, at least for 
some years. 

New Mexico has a population of less than 500,000. It 
has a railroad mileage of 3,039 miles or 12.48 miles of 
railroad per hundred square miles of territory, but has 
74.69 miles of railroad per 10,000 inhabitants. San Juan 
county, which is in the northwest corner of the state, con- 
tains large coal fields, and yet the only piece of railroad 
in the whole county is a branch of the Denver & Rio Grande 
running down to Farmington on the SanJuan river. A rail- 
road could be built north from Gallup up the Choiski Valley 
through coal fields to a connection with the Denver & Rio 
Grande at Farmington, about 100 miles of line. 

The entire western border of the state is without railroad 
facilities except for the east and west line of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe running through Gallup and the 
Southern Pacific and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe running 
through Deming, over 200 miles south. The country is 
mountainous, but probably contains very considerable min- 
eral deposits, which of course can only be opened up through 
the building of railroad facilities. 

In the central part of the state there is a north and a 
south line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe following 
the Rio Grande, and the New Mexico Central, running south 


, to Torrance where it meets the El Paso & Southwestern. 


Southeast from Torrance there is a stretch of about 70 miles 
of country without railroad facilities and a connection could 
be built from Torrance on the El Paso & Southwestern to 
Rosewell, which is the second largest city in New Mexico. 
To go from Rosewell to Santa Fe, the capital of the state, 
one has to go northeast to Clovis, or take a stage or auto- 
mobile across country to Carrizozo. 

There is a fairly rich agricultural and grazing territory 
lying between Taos and Ute Park, which latter is the end 
of a branch of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The 
territory around Taos appears to be worth developing. The 
line previously mentioned running southeast from Torrance, 
might possibly form the connecting link for a through road 
from Puget Sound to the Gulf of Mexico. There is now a 
grade built from Deming south to Columbus, and a possible 
route for a new railroad opening up a large amount df ter- 
ritory would be from Gallup south to Deming, and from 
there using the old grade to Columbus, and possibly extend- 
ing south into Mexico. 

Colorado has a population of a little less than a million, 
and has 5,701 miles of railroad or but 5.50 miles of railroad 
per hundred square miles of territory and 59.73 miles per 
10,000 inhabitants. The eastern portion of the state is with- 


out north and south railroads, and the Chicago, Burlington- 


& Quincy, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe which cross 
the state from east to west have built almost no branch 
lines or feeders west of Denver and Pueblo. The country 
is grazing land, although fertile when put under cultiva- 
tion. The entire southeastern corner of the state, a tern- 
tory 60 by 100 miles, including the entire county of Bacha, 
is now without railroad facilities. Presumably, if this terri- 
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tory is to be developed, the Santa Fe would drop down a 
branch line from Lama or Las Animas. In the southwest- 
ern corner of the state there is mineral territory, moun- 
tainous and expensive to build into, but with large deposits 
of low grade ore. ‘This territory is now served only by a 
narrow gage line of the Denver & Rio Grande. The Denver 
& Salt Lake (the Moffatt road) never got further west than 
Craig, and the territory between Craig and the Colorado- 
Utah state line—100 miles—is without railroad facilities. 

Wyoming has a population of only 180,000 and has but 
1,906 miles of railroad, or only 1.95 miles per hundred 
square miles of territory, but has 107.31 miles of railroad 
per 10,000 inhabitants. Cooke county is in the northeastern 
corner of the state in which the only railroad mileage is a 
branch which extends a few miles to Aladdin from South 
Dakota and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, which 
crosses just the southwestern corner of the county. ‘There 
are supposed to be very considerable mineral deposits, in- 
cluding coal, gold and silver, the latter probably contained 
in low grade ore. ‘There is considerable timber and the 
entire county is fairly well covered with large ranches rais- 
ing cattle and sheep. Settlers live as far as 125 miles from 
the nearest railroad. 

Big Horn county, which lies just west of the Big Horn 
mountains on the northern boundary of the state, is crossed 
by a line of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy running 
north and south through it. The country of the Otto river 
and Greybull is understood to be very fertile and the govern- 
ment has under consideration the building of reservoirs and 
canals in connection with what is known as the Oregon 
Basin project, which would furnish water for land now im- 
possible of cultivation. An east and west road, therefore, 
might be built from Greybull on the Burlington, west, pos- 
sibly as far as Cody. ‘There are supposed to be considerable 
coal and natural gas deposits in this territory. 

In the center of Wyoming, ‘'remont county, more than 
100 miles square, has only a branch line of the Chicago & 
North Western, extending into it as far as Lander, while 
the Burlington crosses the northeastern corner. The Sho- 
shone Indian reservation, which is in the middle of Fremont 
county, is now being settled, and presumably an east ana - 
west line extending as far across the reservation as the foot 
hills of the Wind River range would open up a sugar beet 
and alfalfa country of good possibilities. Lincoln county 
which runs north and south along the western boundary 
of the state more than 160 miles, and is 50 miles across from 
east to west, has only one line, the Oregon Short Line, run- 
ning across the southern end. The county is mountainous, 
but is supposed to be rich in low grade ores and coal. It has 
a water supply for extensive hydro-electric developments, 
but is now largely a live stock county. 

Oregon has a population of less than 900,000 inhabitants. 
It has 3,067 miles of railroad or but 3.21 miles per hundred 
square miles of territory and 37.03 miles per 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. Practically the entire central portion of the state, 
a rectangle more than 200 miles square, is almost entirely 
without railroad facilities. Much of the country, however, 
is arid or mountainous country, and it is probable that only 
the discovery of minerals in large quantities would justify 
new railroad building. 

Utah has a population of 439,000, and has 2,137 miles 
of railroad. This is but 2.60 miles of railroad per hundred 
square miles of territory and 49.60 miles of railroad per 
10,000 inhabitants. The completion of the Denver & Salt 
Lake as a through route, has been mentioned under the 
discussion of Colorado railroads. Almost the entire southern 
half of the state is mountainous and arid, and the Los An- 
geles & Salt Lake, which now runs southwest from Salt Lake 
City through the western central section of. the southerp 
half of the state, has almost no local traffic. As in the case 
of Oregon, the discovery of minerals in large quantities 
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might justify new railroad building, but it is doubtful if 
agriculture would ever be a justification for branch line 
feeders from any of the existing roads. 

Arizona has a population of about 260,000. It has 2,410 
miles of railroad or 2.12 miles per hundred square miles of 
territory and 95.15 miles per 10,000 inhabitants. Large 
sections of the state are arid desert, some of which, however, 
may in the future be reclaimed through irrigation. In the 
southeastern portion of the state, there are rich copper mines 
and the railroad building in the near future will probably 
be confined to extensions of railroads to mineral deposits. 

California has a population of about 3,000,000. It has 
8,440 miles of railroad or 5.42 miles per hundred square 
miles of territory and 28.96 miles per 10,000 inhabitants. In 
the northeast corner of the state, there is a square of terri- 
tory about 100 miles each way, without railroad facilities. 
This country, however, is not now developed, and while in 
time one or more lines may be built into it, there would 
hardly seem, at present, to be a prospect for any immediate 
profit from such building. The southern portion of the 
state is well supplied with steam and electric railroads. 

Nevada has few railroads and few inhabitants, the popu- 
lation being 109,000, but parts of the state are rich in 
mineral resources. ‘There are now 2,318 miles of railroad 
in the state or 2.11 miles per hundred square miles of ter- 
ritory, but this is equivalent to 218.97 miles of railroad per 
10,000 inhabitants. From Las Vegas at the junction of the 
Las Vegas & Tonopah and the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, it 
is nearly 200 miles to the southern extremity of the three 
branch lines which the Southern Pacific has dropped down 
south from its east and west lines across the northern sec- 
tion of the state. This central southern portion of the state 
is a desert valley between barren mountain ranges. Silver 
and gold have both been discovered in parts of this terri- 
tory and railroad building will depend on the extent of 
these discoveries and the grade of ore found. 


Northwestern District Offers Good Opportunities 


The northwestern district includes Wisconsin, Minnesota, 

the northern half of Iowa and South Dakota, all of North 
Dakota, Montana, nearly all of Washington, and Idaho. 
This comprises a great wheat growing territory and the fruit 
raising districts on the Pacific coast. In most of this ter- 
ritory, it is fairly safe to assume that a wheat growing 
country more than twenty miles from the nearest railroad 
station will and should have additional railroad facilities. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago & North 
Western, the Northern Pacific, the Great Northern, and the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie have in the past 
done considerable competitive railroad building in this ter- 
ritory. 
. Wisconsin has a population of 2,500,000 and 7,693 miles 
of railroad, or 13.95 miles per hundred square miles of ter- 
ritory, and 30.86 per 10,000 inhabitants. No county in the 
state is without a railroad, and all but three counties are 
served by two or more railroads. It would appear that no 
part of the state is now in need of new lines. 

Minnesota has a population of 2,300,000, and has 9,152 
miles of railroad or 11.32 miles per hundred square miles 
of territory and 40.31 miles per 10,000 inhabitants. The 
southern and central parts of the state are covered with a 
fairly close network of railroad lines, but in the northern 
counties, especially Chacohaing and Beltrami, there is a large 
area not served by railroads. Most of this land is, however, 
cut over timber land. It would be expensive and difficult 
to redeem it for agricultural purposes and it is now very 
sparsely settled. Railroad ertension into it would be for the 
development of the territory rather than to meet already ex- 
isting needs. There are still some opportunities for com- 
petitive railroad building. That is, there are some counties 
which are served now by only a single road, but which 
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might possibly support a branch line of some other railroad. 

South Dakota has a population of a little over 700,000. 
It has 4,278 miles of railroad or 5.57 miles per hundred 
square miles of territory, and 61.72 miles per 10,000 in- 
habitants. The northwestern portion of the state has only 
two branch lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ex- 
tending west into it from the Missouri river. ‘This leaves 
the counties of Perkins, Meade, Butte, and Harding almost 
without railroads. The territory however is rough and is 
not wheat country. Railroad building would be expensive 
and little likely to prove profitable in the near future. 

North Dakota has a population of 752,000 and has 5,- 
274 miles of railroad, or 7.52 miles per hundred square 
miles, and 72.09 miles per 10,000 inhabitants. The Great 
Northern, the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie, 
and the Northern Pacific all have east and west main lines 
through the state and all have thrown off numerous branch 
lines to tap the wheat country. While there are points that 
are more than 20 miles from the nearest railroad, there are 
no large blocks of territory without railroad facilities. Some 
additional branch lines will probably be built but the total 
will amount to but a few hundred miles. 

Montana has grown very rapidly in agricultural develop- 
ment in the last ten years. The estimated population in 
1917 was 466,000. The total railroad mileage amounted to 
4,847 or but 3.32 miles of railroad per hundred square miles 
of territory. This is an average, however, of 106.38 miles 
of railroad per 10,000 inhabitants. In the southeastern cor- 
ner of the state, Carter and Powder River counties are with- 
out railroad facilities and in the northeastern and north cen- 
tral parts of the state, McCome, Garfield, Phillips and Val- 
ley counties have very little railroad mileage. A number of 
extensions of existing railroads have been discussed, and the 
state railroad commission has published a map showing pro- 
posed new roads. The principal ones are an extension of 
the branch line of the Great Northern from Hichey in 
Richla county, across the southern end of McCome county 
and the central portion of Garfield county, to connect with 
the eastern end of another branch of the same road which 
now runs east from Lewistown to Chipawa in Fergus county; 
a line from Dracut on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
just west of Great Falls in Cascade county, west through 
the central portion of Lewis and Clark county, and across 
Powell county to Bonner just east of Missoula on the St. 
Paul; and a line from Allentown on the Montana Southern 
in Beaverhead county west and southwest through this county 
following the Hole river to Jackson. 

Washington has a population of 1,600,000 and has 5,698 
miles of railroad or 8.53 per hundred square miles of terri- 
tory, and 37.58 miles per 10,000 inhabitants. The western 
portion of the state, with the exception of Jefferson county, 
is quite fully served with railroads, but in the central por- 
tion of the state in Okanogan, Ferry and Chelan counties, 
there are blocks of territory more than 50 miles square with- 
out railroad facilities. 

Idaho has a population of 437,000. The state has 2,872 
miles of railroad or 3.45 miles per hundred square miles of 
territary and 67.67 miles per 10,000 inhabitants. No county 
in Idaho is without railroad mileage, but there is a large 
section of the state without competing railroads. The North- 
ern Pacific and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul serve the 
northern part of the state. From Grangeville, however, the 
southern terminus of a branch line of the Northern Pacific, 
southeast to the Western Pacific in Nevada—5S50 miles— 
and from Bend, Oregon, on the west to the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy in Wyoming—1,000 miles—there are only 
the lines of the Oregon Short Line and the Oregon, Wash- 
ington & Navigation. These lines, which are part of the 


Union Pacific system, have their main line east and west 
with a number of feeder lines extending north and south. 
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Production Is Limited by Lack of Freight Cars 


Equipment Has Not Kept Pace with Growth of Traffiic— 
800,000 Cars Needed in Next Three Years 


HE GREATEST freight car surplus ever recorded on Amer- 
- ican railroads occurred in March, 1919, when there 

were 450,000 cars idle. Today there is a serious short- 
age. In November a strike of bituminous coal miners was 
called, which lasted four weeks. Cars in storage were 
emptied, yet at the present time the operators report that their 
production is curtailed not by a shortage of labor but by a 
shortage of cars. Municipalities and states have appropri- 
ated funds for the greatest road-building program ever in- 
augurated, but railroad officers 
have stated that it will be neces- 


years, 1905-1915, the number of freight cars increased front 
1,731,409 to 2,356,338, an increase of 624,929, or 36 per 
cent. In other words, the increase in the number of freight: 
cars was 59 per cent as great as the increase in traffic. From: 
1915 to 1918 the freight traffic increased 45 per cent, yet 
during this period the number of freight cars in service in- 
creased only 36,532, or approximately 1.6 per cent. Assum- 
ing that the same rate of increase in the capacity of cars 
and the efficiency with which they were utilized prevailed 
during both periods, the increase 
from 1915 to 1919 should have 








sary to postpone the work because 
sufficient freight cars are not 


sary material. Throughout this 


present unable to handle 


been 26.6 per cent, or approxi- 
mately 607,000 cars for the 
Class I roads. This would indi- 
cate roughly that there is a short- 


available for carrying the neces- : RAILROADS are at 


country the cry is for increased 
production. How can production 
be increased if freight cars are 
not available to haul the raw ma- 
terial, or what would it avail if 
the finished product could not be 
distributed ? 

There is probably nothing 
which indicates more strikingly 
the failure of railroad facilities 
to keep pace with the expansion 
of the country’s industries than 
the inadequacy of the supply of 


all of the traffic that is 
offered to them. 


An analysis of the rate of 
growth in the past shows that 
while the present traffic is un- 
usually heavy, further increases 
can be expected within the next 
few years. 


Records of past performances 
indicate that the future business 
cannot be handled without serious 
shortages of equipment unless a 


age of about 570,000 cars. 
What Traffic Can Be 
Expected in the Future? 


The actual requirements for 
freight cars are, of course, de- 
pendent on the future traffic. In 
the judgment of many of the most 
competent authorities the rail- 
roads of this country will have to 
handle more business in the next 
three years than ever before. 


freight cars. In the years before 
the war the number of cars or- 
dered usually served as a baro- 
meter indicating roughly the 


quired. 








great many additional cars are ac- 


Walker D. Hines, in an address 
before the American Railway 
Guild on November 18, said: 

‘As well as I can estimate 
the situation, I believe we are 














general business condition, the 
magnitude of the freight traffic 
and the earnings of the railroads. Since 1916 there 
has been an unprecedented volume of traffic, accompanied 
by acute car shortages, but the roads have been unable to 
purchase new equipment. 

Some estimate of the amount of freight equipment that 
should have been bought during the past four years can be 
made by a comparison with the preceding period. Taking 
as a basis for comparison the years from 1905 to 1915, the 
records show that the ton-miles of freight carried increased 
from 186,463,109,510 in 1905 to 301,398,752,108, or 61 per 
cent in 1913, which was the year of largest freight traffic in 
this period of ten years. During the same period of ten 


likely to have a large railroad 
traffic in this country for some 
time to come. During the war many of the normal demands 
of the public had to go unsatisfied; there was much building 
which had to be postponed and many sorts of activities 
had to remain in abeyance. The opportunity has now come 
to satisfy those demands, and the building that is beginning 
to develop and the other activities which are now getting 
back to a normal basis create a demand for a very large 
railroad traffic. So I think the railroads must be prepared 
to handle a large business for a considerable period.” 
The isolated examples cited at the introduction to this 
article do not prove that there will be continued large de- 
mands for freight cars, except in so far as they are typical 
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of general conditions. There até some who contend that 
the traffic will decrease rather than increase during the 
next few years. To support this argument they cite the fact 
that the traffic during the past four years has been abnor- 
mally high. This is undoubtedly true as regards the traffic 
in 1916, 1917 and 1918. However, in 1918 and 1919 there 
has been practically no increase over 1917, and the present 
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volume of business is not greatly in excess of what might 
normally be expected, due to the steady increase from year 
to year. 

There have been instances when the freight traffic de- 
creased, notably in the period following 1893, in the fiscal 
year 1908, and more recently in 1914 and 1915. Neverthe- 
less, the return of normal business conditions has always 
shown that, regardless of temporary disturbing factors, there 
are underlying conditions as unremitting as time itself which 
cause the normal traffic to increase annually at a fairly defi- 
nite rate. 

The ton-miles of traffic for the United States is plotted 
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the rate of increase can be foretold from previous census 
figures with a fair degree of accuracy. In Table II the 
estimated rate of increase in the population is shown from 
1911 to 1922, based on previous census figures. 

The number of ton-miles per inhabitant has fluctuated 
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from year to year, but the chart shows quite plainly that 
there is a general increase for each succeeding decade, despite 
the annual fluctuations. ‘The ton-mileage per person that 
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Fig. 1—Growth of Freight Traffic Since 1888 


for every year since 1888 in Fig. 1. These data are also 
shown in Table I. On this chart there are also plotted the 
population (see Table II) and the ton-miles of freight traffic 
per inhabitant (Table III). This chart shows very plainly 
the cumulative increases in the freight traffic and the varia- 
tion in the two factors which affect it. It will be noted that 
there are no unusual variations in the population; in fact, 


might be expected under normal conditions is indicated by 
the dot and dash line. The actual traffic in 1917, 1918 and 
1919 was considerably above the normal, as shown by the 
chart. These points have been practically disregarded in lo- 
cating the normal lines, as they represent very unusual condi- 
tions. Figures above the normal can be expected for five or per- 
haps even ten years until] the great volume of work deferred 
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because ot the war nas been taken care of, but ultimately 
the traffic should return approximately to this normal line. 
From the slope of the line the normal rate of increase for 
the period from 1911 to 1921 has been determined. This 
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rate for the period given is approximately 2.63 per cent 
annually. Although the percentage of increase is decreas- 
ing from year to year and the rate given above would not be 
applicable for a longer period, the variation during the dec- 
ade is so slight as to be almost negligible. 

Since the rate of increase of the freight traffic is made up 
of two factors, (1) the rate of increase of the population 
and (2) the rate of increase of the ton-miles per inhabitant, 
it follows that with these two rates known the normal rate 
of increase in the traffic, which is the product of the two, 
can be determined. Furthermore, if the normal traffic for 
any year in the period is known, the normal traffic for the 
other years can be computed. The data on the normal freight 
traffic in this article are based on the ton-mileage for 1911, 
as this represents a fair average between heavy and light 
traffic. ‘The normal rate of increase of the traffic, as cal- 
culated, varies progressively from 4.40 per cent in 1911 to 
4.14 per cent in 1921. The traffic as computed from the 
basic factors is shown in Fig. 1 as a dotted line and is tabu- 


Taste IV—NorMAL TRAFFIC For Eacu YEAR FROM 1904 to 1926 
Calendar year— 
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300,950,000,000 
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lated in Table IV. This has been extended ahead to 1926 
in order to show the probable traffic in future years, and 
backward to 1904 to demonstrate how closely the rate of 
increase computed checks with the average traffic during the 
period from 1904 to 1911. 

Since the actual traffic is considerably in excess of the 
normal traffic, the question naturally arises as to when the 
normal will be reached once more. As stated before, unusu- 
ally heavy traffic can be expected for at least five years, and 
a line has therefore been drawn from the actual traffic of 
1919 to the normal traffic for 1924. This should give a fair 
indication of the traffic that may be expected, disregarding 
abnormal factors. 


Number of Cars Required 

Having estimated the traffic to be expected, it becomes 
necessary to determine how many cars will be required to 
handle the business. The number of cars required to handle 
a given volume of traffic in the past would provide a basis 
for an estimate, but this would fail to take into account two 
important factors—namely, increased capacity per car and 
increased efficiency of utilization. Considering again the 
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period from 1905 to 1915, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission records show that the average capacity of freight 
cars increased from 30.7 tons to 40.6 tons, or 32.2 per cent. 

The efficiency of utilization of freight cars depends on the 
average tons per loaded car and the average revenue car- 
miles per day. The product of these two is the revenue ton- 
miles per car per day. All these factors are available from 
the statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
are shown in Table V. 





Taste V—Freicur Car MILEAGE AND AVERAGE Loap 
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ID Simrecsesaeees ng 146 196 286 34.8 56.3 3.010 
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1913 to 1916 includes Class I and II roads only. 
1918 and 1919 includes Class I roads only. 


_ It will be noted that the revenue car-miles per day has 
increased very little since 1905; in fact, the figure for the 
first nine months of 1919 is as low as any in the table, with 
one exception. 

_ On the other hand, the tons per loaded car show a 
fairly steady increase, as might be expected, due to the 
increase in the average capacity of the cars. The ratio 
of the average load to the average capacity gives a measure 
of the percentage of the available capacity which is utilized. 
The table shows that there has been a comparatively small 
increase in the ratio between the average load and the aver- 
age capacity. This naturally suggests that the ton-miles 
hauled in any given time for each ton of car capacity would 
be nearly constant. The ton-miles per year per ton of freight 
car capacity have been tabulated in the last column. 

By referring to the chart of freight traffic it will be noted 
that the ton-mileage is high in years of abnormally heavy 
traffic, but decreases again when the business falls off. Al- 
though there is a considerable variation in the figures, from 
a minimum of 3,000 in 1909 and 1915 to 4,130 in 1917, 
there has been no general change over this period. During 
the first nine months of 1919 the traffic was handled at the 
rate of 3,670 ton-miles per ton of capacity per year, which 
corresponds very closely with the figure for 1906. All the 
data indicates that the variation from year to year is largely 
due to the relation between the demand for cars and the 
supply. . 

It is significant that the ton-miles per ton of capacity per 
year has been in excess of 3,500 for the yearly period when- 
ever there has been a car shortage, and has been below 3,500 
when ever there was an ample supply of cars. This is borne 
out in a very convincing manner by the statistics for the 
first nine months of 1919, shown in Table VI. From Febru- 
ary until June the traffic was below the average for the re- 
mainder of the year. During that period the ton-miles per 
ton of car capacity fell below the rate of 3,500 per year and 
records showed a large surplus of cars, the excess of idle 
cars on May 1 amounting to 387,656. On August 1 the 
surplus was reduced to 88,000, which is a normal condition, 





as about 100,000 idle cars are needed in order to fill requisi- 
tions for cars without undue delay. 

The high efficiency of car utilization attained in recent 
months may he advanced as evidence to prove that in the 
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Ton-miles 


Revenue car Revenue ton Average per ton 

Month miles per Tons per miles per Capacity capacity 

car per day loadedcar car per day of car per year 
January mare 2 29.0 412 42.2 3.560 
february .... 13.6 27.7 377 42.2 3,260 
OT Rae 13.9 27.6 384 42.2 3,320 
14.3 27.3 391 42.2 3,380 
EE fo dave a echa 14.3 27.8 398 42.2 3,440 
rd i ie 14.6 27.6 403 42.2 3,480 
July eocnee 16.4 27.9 458 42.2 3,9€0 
August .... 17.0 28.0 476 42.2 4,120 
28.4 525 42.2 4,540 


September ... 18.5 


future heavier loading and greater mileage will prevail. 
This conclusion hardly seems warranted, however. The 
Car Service Section of the Railroad Administration has had 
broader powers than could be exercised by any similar body 
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are held beyond the free time. As cars become more plenti- 
ful this practice will tend to increase, and as the proportion 
of the time during which the car is in the possession of the 
shipper increases the miles per car per day will decrease. 
Unless the carload minimum weights can be increased, which 
is doubtful, there is sure to be a falling off in the average 
carload; in fact, during August, 1919, the average was three 
tons less than in August, 1918. With these points in mind, 
it seems reasonable to assume that when normal conditions 
are re-established the ton-miles per ton of car capacity per 
year will be practically the same as in the period from 1905 
to 1915. 

It is evident, since one ton of freight car capacity should 
be provided for every 3,500 ton-miles to be moved during 
the year, that the aggregate capacity of the cars should in- 
crease at the same rate as the traffic. This has not been the 
case, as is shown by the chart reproduced below (Fig. 2) 
In the chart the ton-miles for 
each year are indicated by circles and the normal hauling 
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Fig. 2—Comparative Increases in Freight Traffic and Freight Car Capacity : 


under normal conditions. During the war shippers sub- 
mitted to drastic car service regulations, many of which are 
still in effect, but could not be retained indefinitely without 
strong opposition from car users. 

Even with the present high demurrage rates many cars 


capacity of the equipment by dots. In 1906 and 1907 the 
car capacity was not as great as the traffic. During the 


years from 1908 to 1914 there was on the whole a plentiful 
supply of cars, which increased at a rate sufficient to keep a 
surplus during practically the entire period. Since that time, 
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however, the additions to the freight equipment have been 
far from adequate. 

In the fiscal year 1914 the traffic fell off very markedly, 
and the number of freight cars ordered in that year was 


only 80,264. The fiscal year 1915 was also a period of 


Taste ViI—Fre'cut Trarric.aANp Car CApAcity 
Freight traffic Number of Capacity of Capacity in 


_ Year in ton-miles freight cars freight cars, tons tons x 3,500 
liscal year— 





Se ¢ e 186,463,109,510 1,731,409 53,255,083 186,200,000,000 
1906 Saeoee! 215,877.551.241 1,837,914 59,059,302 207 ,000,000,000 
oe 236,601,390,103 1,991,557 67,033,324 235,060,000,000 
ee 218 381,554,802 2,089,302 72,663,665 254,000,000,000 
218,802,986,929 2,673,606 73,137,546 256,000,000,000 
2. ae 255,016,910,451 2,135,121 76,578,735 268,000,000,000 
i} 253,783,701,839 2,195,511 81,077,028 284,000,000,000 
ae 264 080,754,058 2,215,549 82,965,418 290,000,000,000 
it 301,398,752.168 2,273,564 86,978,145 304,500,000,000 
19te. 288,319,890,210 2,325,647 90 977,098 319,000,000,000 
it eee 276,830,302,723 2,356,338 92,237,691 323,000,006,000 
PO ei arse 343,099,937,805 2,326,987 92,945,535 326,000,000,000 
al. year 
1986. «<<: 365,771,824,741 2,358,169 95,124,679° 333,000,600,000 
Ciass I Roaps OnLy 
liscal year— 
2) 339,870,323,675 2,236,312 90 766,094 318,000,000,000 
Cal. year— 
oe 362,444,397,129 2,253,191 92,280,335 323,000,006,000 
i; | 6 ae 394,465,400,493 2,301,947 95,467,054 333,000,000,000 





*Includes Class I and Class II roads only. : 
Figures for the years 1908 to 1915, inclusive, do not include figures of 
switching and terminal companies. 


business depression, and since 1916 higher costs and war 
conditions have reduced the purchases; consequently since 
1914 there has not been a single year when the new cars 
bought have been sufficient to take care of the normal in- 
crease in traffic. 

The Class I roads in 1918 had 2,323,324 freight cars, 
with an aggregate capacity of approximately 97,000,000 
tons. The increase in capacity during 1919 has probably 
not been more than 1,500,000 tons, making the present capa- 
city 98,500,000 tons. As the figures on which the chart 
is based include the Class II and Class III roads, which own 
about 2.7 per cent of all railroad freight cars, this capacity 
must be increased by that amount to make it comparable 
with the other statistics. This would bring the total capa- 
city for all roads to 101,100,000 tons. Under normal con- 
ditions this capacity would be sufficient to handle an annual 
traffic of 354,000,000,000 ton-miles, but since the traffic in 
1919 will amount to about 400,000,000,000 ton-miles it is 
evident that there is not enough equipment to handle it in a 
satisfactory manner. On the basis of 3,500 ton-miles per ton 
of capacity per year, the present traffic would require a car 
capacity of 114,200,000 tons, or about 13,100,000 tons more 
than is now available. As the average capacity of cars now 
built is 50 tons, this would indicate that 262,000 additional 
cars must be provided to make up for the present shortage. 

In addition to this the railroads should arrange to pro- 
vide for future increases in traffic and supply the necessary 
surplus of about 100,000 cars. Assuming that business will 
increase at a constarit rate and will reach the normal in 
1924, the annual increase will amount to 8,108,000,000 ton- 
miles, which would requite a capacity of 2,320,000 tons. 
Assuming that the average capacity of the cars built will 
increase to 55 tons, this would require 42,000 cars. This is 
not representative of the number that would ordinarily be 
needed to care for the increase in the traffic, because the 
present traffic is high and therefore the assumed rate of in- 
crease for the next three years has been made correspond- 
ingly low. Under normal conditions about 100,000 cars 
would be needed to provide for the increase in traffic. 

Aside from the question of providing for the traffic, there 
remains the need for retiring old equipment from service. 
As the demand for freight cars has been greater than the 
supply for more than three years, cars have been kept in 
service whenever it was possible and the number retired 
has been very low. A comprehensive study of the retire- 
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ments on roads owning 2,023,783 cars showed the status of 
retirements during 1915-1917 to be as follows: 


CARS WORN OUT AND DISMANTLED 
(Cars retired in connection with rebuilding are not included.) 
ALL WOOD CARS 
Average 
: ? Number life of 
Class of cars 





of cars carsin years 

BM access creer fore ilerrurcisle ays vie cine a Beats abla Wee 47,672 22.3 
Stock ee eee ee Te TTT Cee Te eT eT eee 5,201 20.1 
a DEES RAR SRS errors ane tren pe eet ree 6,800 22.3 
IN Se ras ora as abl ira nis toiaie aie, o eon x eeu ay oie ROCIO RI 24.630 18.0 
NR elas i vcs ot etntcnre es Sralaie bavelaiasciea reigteiere tere 16.082 20.3 
SRO acacia AS lonlonera aaleln, aap kg UE 4,591 21.7 
ME ear imcrnGc Aertel wate aWikts wale weenie hehe 81 24.6 

WHOIMNEGE SUCTAGE® 65.6 ok dccissedce%eeens 105,057 20.9 


It is significant that although the average age of the cars 
shown is 20.9 years, at the rate of retirement shown the 
equipment now in service would be replaced only at inter- 
vals of 55 years. The percentage of the total car equip- 
ment represented in this table is so large that the conditions 
which it discloses can be regarded as prevailing throughout 
the country. If this were the case it would indicate that the 
retirement of 120,000 cars which would naturally have been 


‘scrapped during the past three years has been deferred. The 


Railroad Administration has stated that of the 150,133 cars 
bad order on the fifteenth of November 19,300 were held 
out of service as not worth repairing. ‘This is certainly a 
minimum figure. The deferred retirements amount to at 
least 100,000 cars, and although some of the box cars may 
be worth reinforcing and returning to service, not less than 
75,000 cars should be scrapped. 

The annual rate of acquisition of cars 21 years ago was 
approximately 120,000; therefore, at the present time this 
number must be retired each year unless the age of the cars 
in service is to be increased. The report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for December 31, 1917, showed that 
at that time the Class I carriers still had in service 904,007 
freight cars not of all-steel or steel underframe construction. 
Until these light wooden cars have been scrapped the rate 
of retirement should certainly not be less than 120,000 cars 
per year. Assuming that 25 per cent of this equipment can 
be reinforced, there still remain 90,000 old cars to be de- 
stroyed during each of the next three years. The average 
capacity of the cars scrapped will be approximately 33 tons 
and the capacity of new cars 50 tons. Therefore, to replace 
the equipment ton for ton would require: 


: : Cars 
PGE GRCOSTE SOTO CUES ci pons hii 4 on.0 00.0504 RR RKO 49,500 
Pre UNE STEN TIIOIBED 655 «coi ale: 6a, 05 6 0/ ard Braet epwne wee SODAS per year 58,300 


Summary 
Summing up the cars needed to make up deficiencies, to 
provide for future increases and to take care of retirements, 
the total amount of equipment required during the next three 
years is found to be as follows: 


Cars 

‘Te ‘Mike tin the peesett. Miatase......5 66 sscscandeuseeewens 262,000 
Te PEOVIES BE AGCURAUE BUTI 5.5 os5 so osc cbs conse ncereaes tes 100,000 
"G GHEE CRUE GE TCOORNEN FO COMING. 5 0.0% 0:6 5.5)0 Sinisw e Sies He ome wale 126,000 
To make up for deferred retirement.............escc0eceee. 49,500 
To. 666 Tht AGPIGAE PEC OMCUNS 6 ones oii ccd wees. ccevsaaew nan 174.900 

Total cara needed in three YEAS o.o.6 6.0.6:0.0:6 0.4.0:6 shwree. 550 712,400 
AWAUIE) PORUITOHICING: oo isic 06.0.6 6:05:06 005054 68406 5i01e Seeiceisicinas 237,500 


This is a conservative estimate of the equipment needed 
only by the railroad companies of this country. The pri- 
vate car lines own about 200,000 freight cars and the Cana- 
dian roads have also about 200,000. If the new equipment 
needed by these car owners bears the same relation to the 
total number owned that prevails for the railroads in the 
United States, the car building plants of this country and 
Canada should be called upon to furnish 830,000 cars dur- 
ing the next three years. 


Type of Cars That Will Be Built 


Few important innovations in freight car design have 
been introduced in the past decade, and the equipment built 
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during the next few years will probably not be radically 
different from the types now in service. Box cars form a 
large percentage of the equipment and little further increase 
in capacity is to be expected, as the opinion seems to pre- 
vail that nothing is gained by increasing the capacity of box 
cars above 40 tons. In open-top equipment, however, there 
is a strong tendency toward the use of high-capacity units. 
Ninety-ton cars are by no means uncommon, and experi- 
mental cars of 105 and 110 tons’ capacity have been con- 
structed. The operating results secured with high-capacity 
cars have been satisfactory, and they will probably be built 
in greater numbers. 

The trend of material prices will no doubt affect the char- 
acter of the new construction. Since 1916 the cost of wood 
has increased relatively more than the price of steel, and 
as a result all-steel cars can now be built as cheaply as cars 
constructed partly of wood. In the past many roads have 
been willing to pay a considerably higher price for an all- 
steel car. Under present conditions there should be a much 
greater demand for all-steel construction. 

A well-known manufacturer of automobiles, which among 
other things are remarkable for their light weight, recently 
stated that railroads could save enormous amounts by build- 
ing cars of alloy steels of high tensile strength, thus mate- 
rially reducing the dead weight hauled. This proposal has 
been investigated, but the study failed to disclose the oppor- 
tunity for effecting great economies, and there is little pros- 
pect that alloy steels will be used in car construction. 

Freight cars have not been exempt from the economic 
forces that have been operating since 1916, consequently 
the unit cost of the equipment which the railroads buy in 
1920 will be greatly in excess of pre-war prices. The low- 
est scale of prices for freight cars in recent years was that 
prevailing in 1914 and 1915. At that time cars could be 
bought for $800 to $900. By 1916 they had advanced to 
$1,100, in 1917 to $2,100 and in 1918 the average was 
about $2,850. The prices that will prevail during 1920 
will depend on the cost of materials, and cannot be pre- 
dicted with any degree of certainty. Under present condi- 
tions practically the same prices that existed in 1918 apply. 
It is probable that the 240,000 cars that should be built 
this year would cost between $670,000,000 and $700,000,000. 
Assuming that present prices continue the 712,000 cars 
needed in the next three years will involve an expenditure of 
approximately $2,000,000,000. 


November Earnings Make Poor 
Showings. 


HE EFFECTS of the loss of traffic due to the coal strike 
T and the extraordinary expenses incurred in meeting 
it as well as the general tendency of expenses to in- 
crease are reflected in the November earnings of the railroads 
as indicated by preliminary reports. Returns from 170 of 
the Class I roads, show a net operating income of only $14,- 
000,000. While the reports of the roads not included in this 
total may change the indication radically it is apparent 
from these figures that the showing for the month must be 
a poor one. The net operating income of the roads in federal 
control during the month of November in the test period 
averaged $83,000,000. 
Director General Hines on December 31 authorized the 
following statement: 


“It will never be possible to estimate completely the losses 
which the country has sustained on account of the coal str‘ke. 
Among the heavy losses are those which the Railroad Admin- 
istration has sustained and will sustain on account of loss 
of business and the extraord‘nary difficulties wh‘ch it was 
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compelled to overcome in order during the strike to give the 
public the most extensive operation of the railroads and the 
widest possible distribution of the available coal. These 
costly results will show in large measure in the month of 
November and again in December and probably to a sub- 
stantial extent in January and even subsequent months. 
Undoubtedly there will be a very large deficit in operations 
in the month of November, most if not all of which would 
have been avoided but for the losses due to the coal strike. 

“These losses were of two sorts. There was in November 
a heavy reduction in business due to the sudden diminition 
of the movement of coal which is the largest single item of 
traffic, and due in part to the shutting down or slowing down 
of other industries as they ran short of coal, and yet the tem- 
porary character of the loss of business was such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of any corresponding readjustment of 
operations so as to reduce operating costs. On the contrary, 
operating costs were seriously increased in many important 
respects. Only from 35 per cent to 45 per cent of the normal 
amount of coal was produced and yet this reduced produc- 
tion had largely to be transported over the most abnormal 
routes which had never been designed for the handling of 
coal in the direction and volume temporarily necessitated. 
Again the handling of railroad fuel was subjected to ex- 
traordinary burdens. Much coal which had been stored 
had to be reloaded, hauled to a new destination and again 
unloaded. In many instances coal had to be hauled hun- 
dreds of miles in order to supply railroad fuel, whereas 
ordinarily the needed coal supply was close at hand. For 
example, coal for Eastern Kansas and Oklahoma roads 
ordinarily obtained from Southeastern Kansas and Eastern 
Oklahoma had to be hauled from Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, Much of the actual revenues which will be shown 
for November and also for December were for coal being 
handled at normal distances for railroad fuel so that the 
railroads using this coal in addition to handling this coal 
great and unusual distances on their own lines have to in- 
clude in their operating expenses the freight received on this 
coal on other railroads and included in their operating 
revenues. In many parts of the country the railroads were 
suddenly confronted with the necessity of burning a charac- 
ter of coal to which the locomotives were not adapted and 
with which the firemen were not familiar, with the result 
that substantially less efficiency could be secured. 

“It is important to emphasize that these results could not 
have been avoided by advance storage of coal because long 
prior to the strike being seriously threatened the general pub- 
lic demand for coal was so great that abnormal storage of 
railroad coal could not have been obtained except by depriv- 
ing the general public correspondingly of coal which it was 
urgently seeking. The storage of railroad coal was already 
in excess of normal. 

“In order to meet both railroad necessities and general 


public necessities, coal had to be switched to an unusual ex- . 


tent with resulting heavy terminal costs. These difficulties 
were seriously accentuated in the latter part of November 
and throughout the greater part of December by coal and 
stormy weather of almost unprecedented severity for the 
time of year in many parts of the country. : 

“In addition to the many millions of dollars of loss im- 
posed in this way upon the public through the increased 
cost of railroad operation on account of the strike, there is 
the further unfortunate effect that railroad operations for 
November and Decémbeer, and perhaps for a substantial 
period thereafter, will entirely lose their value as a measure 
of current railroad earning capacity.” 





A Matarra Survey of the Central of Georgia right of way 
from Albany to Columbia, Ala., is now in progress under the 


direction of Dr. Abercrombie, of the State Board of Health of 
Georgia. 
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Adequate Motive Power for Railroads a Necessity 


Much Additional Power Required—Obsolete Locomotives 


N EXPENDITURE of approximately $1,000,000,000 for 
A new locomotives is necessary to furnish the motive 
power that will be required in the next three years by 
the railroads of the United States, to keep pace with the de- 


velopment of the country. The 
building program for that period 


should be very much more exten-. 
sive than has been the case in re-’ 


cent years. New motive power 
must be provided to take care of 
the constantly increasing traffic 
and to replace obsolete and un- 
economical locomotives that 
should be retired from service. 

A conservative estimate, based 
on the average increase in rail- 
road traffic and in the motive 
power during the decade ending 
with the year 1914, indicates that 
at least 698,000,000 Ib. addition- 
al tractive power should be built 
between the present time and the 
end of the year 1922. 

A striking phase of locomotive 
development during the period 
from 1905 to 1915 is that in 
addition to an increase of 34 per 
cent in the number of locomotives 
on American railroads, there also 


was an increase of 71 per cent in the aggregate tractive power. power of locomotives 
The manner in which the freight and passenger traffic and 40,000 lb. and 
the motive power increased in the 10-year period and also the such units to furnish 


Should Be Replaced with Modern Power 














requires a large amount of 
new motive power. 

An expenditure of $1,000,000,- 
000 for new locomotives in the 
next three years is necessary to 
prepare the railroads to handle the 
business of the country. 

Locomotive building program 
must be expanded to provide 13,- 
177 modern locomotives in three 
years and 12,000 obsolete locomo- 
tives should be retired from serv- 
ice. 

Heavy power units promote 
economy of operation, reduce the 
cost of handling and repair of 
equipment. 


© padre increasing traffic 














conditions that have prevailed since 1914 are shown in power required. 


Table I. 


Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission show 
that the average distribution of tractive power is 63.5 per 
cent in freight service, 20.5 per cent in passenger service, 14 
per cent in switching service and two per cent unclassified. 


The estimates of future require- 
ments are based on these ratios, 
and the small percentage of new 
unclassified locomotives is in- 
cluded with those for freight ser- 
vice. 

A great many locomotives have 
been continued in service during 
the war that probably would have 
been retired under normal condi- 
tions. At a low estimate the de- 
ferred retirements would amount 
to 5,000 locomotives and regular 
retirements to 7,000 locomotives 
of an_average tractive power of 
about 24,000 lb. for the next three 
years. This makes a total of 
about 290,000,000 lb. of tractive 
power to be built to replace de- 
ferred and regular retirements. 

Had the average tractive power 
of locomotives increased in recent 
years only at the same rate as in 
the decade just prior to the Euro- 
pean war, the average tractive 
today would be 38,000 to 


would require about 18,000 of 


the amount of new motive 


However, the tendency has been to 


greatly increase the power of each unit and on the 
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basis of locomotives built recently it would require 7,542 
freight locomotives of 60,000 lb. average tractive effort, 3,218 
passenger locomotives of 44,000 lb. average tractive effort, 
and 2,417 switching locomotives of 40,000 Ib. average 
tractive effort to handle the increase in traffic and to replace 
obsolete locomotives which should be retired during the next 
three years, making a total of 13,177 locomotives of modern 
design that should be built in the three-year period. 
Locomotive development is influenced by traffic require- 
ments and the type of new locomotives has necessarily varied 
with the character of the lines over which they were to run. 
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the decade of 5.46 per cent. This rate of increase if con- 
tinued to the end of the year 1919 would have made a total 
freight traffic of 388 billion ton-miles. However, the statis- 
tics of the first ten months of the year 1919 and a conserva- 
tive estimate of the probable volume of business for the 
months of November and December indicate that the actual 
freight business for the year will reach the enormous total 
of 402 billion ton-miles. These figures for the year 1919 
may be taken as a basis on which to estimate the probable 
freight traffic for the next three years, which will probably 
reach 410 billion ton-miles in 1920, 418 billion ton-miles 








TABLE I—FREIGHT AND PASSENGER TRAFFIC AND THE AVAILABLE MOTIVE POWER FROM THE FISCAL YEARS 1905 TO 1918. 


Number of Locomotives 
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—-—v— 





Tractive Power 
eee 


a eran TT, (eee a 
Per-  Per- Per- Per- Per- ae Per- Per- 
cent cent cent cent cent centIn- Average Freight Traffic centIn- Passenger Tr - 
Year In U.S. Ine. Frt. Pass. Switch Unclass. Aggregate, lb. crease Per Loco. (Ton Miles) crease (enemaer Mae) pes 
et aevkeens 48,357 one 57.7 24.0 16.4 1. 1,128,771,082 re 23,666 186,463,109.510 waste 23,800,149,436 eat 
eer 51,672 6.9 57.8 23.7 16.4 2.1 1,260,633,673 31.7 24,741 215,877,551,241 15.8 25,167,240,831 6.0 
See saceeane 55,388 7.2 57.8 23.1 15.4 be 1,409,006,658 11.7 25,823 236,601,390,103 9.0 27.718,554,030 10.1 
er 56,733 2.4 59.7 23.2 15.4 1.7 1,477,758,536 5.0 26,384 218,381,554,802 d 8.0 29.082,836,944 4.9 
are 57,212 8 59.3 23.3 15.4 2.0 1,503,971,444 1.8 26,634 218,802,986,929 2.0 29,109,322,589 a 
eee 58 947 3.0 59.3 23.2 15.5 2.0 1,588,894,480 §.1 27,282 255,016,910,451 21.0 32,338,496,329 11.1 
Seen a#se<aeeas 61.327 4.0 59.4 23.4 15.1 3.1 1,681,495,905 5.8 27,949 253,783,701,839 d 5.0 33,201,694,699 2.7 
Pee sasteoen 62,262 13 58.8 22.9 15.0 3.3 1,746,964,128 3.9 28,634 264,080,745,058 4.0 33,132,354,783 es 
BRED sccceese 63,378 1.8 59.8 22.7 15.5 2.0 1,847,798,393 5.8 29,702 301,398,752,108 14.0 34,575,872,980 4.3 
SUEe cccsases 64,760 2,2 59.8 22.6 15.5 2.1 1,931,953,982 4.5 30,420 288,319,890,210 d 4.0 35,258,497,509 2.0 
Re ros 63,850 se Ted e palin af 2,014,.201,500 | ee 276,830,000,000 4.0 32,384,247,563 d 8.2 
io. reer 65,021 2,075,519,800 ee oe 343.099,937,805 20.3 34,213,596.127 5.7 
SEGRE ot %euoue 63,828 2,145,698 000 7) ge ee oe 365,771,824,741 6.6 39,476,858.549 15.4 
aes 64,410 2,196,648,349 2.4 maar 401,946,000.000 9.9 42,566,342,892 7.8 
Re eaay? *2,461,533,854 <3 Sor *402,000.000.000 0.2 *45,600,000,000 7.1 
DE Nedenwhe ‘itaen *2,600,359,600 *410,000,000.000 — 0 60—t—t=“‘it~‘C*S RG nee 
SURE cusesves *2,651,098,300 —. ¢seas *418,000.000,000 | ee 
eae *2,708,979,400 eee *427 000,000,000 i ro 
*Estimated. 


41915 to 1918 Class I and II only. 











The trend has been toward a heavy increase in the average 
tractive power of each unit. This has resulted in a much 
greater operating efficiency and was achieved only through 
the joint efforts of railroad engineers and locomotive build- 
ers. 

If the normal rate of increase in motive power, which took 
place during the decade ending with the year 1914, had con- 
tinued without interruption during the succeeding years, the 
aggregate tractive power available at the end of the year 
1918 would have been about 2,430,000,000 lb. The actual 
aggregate tractive power available on December 31, 1918, 





Tapte TI—U. S. R. A. Stranparp Locomotives 
Lb. tractive 


Type Service power Average 
Light 4-6-2 ..ccccscee BN Ee eer 40,700 
Heavy 4-6-2 .....+-eee0 en Sa ere 43,900 
Ramet 66-2 occccccvecere ERE <6. oxigen ements see 
Breavy 46-2 ..ccccccvcs PY noni. ceencnenves 58, 
— ——— 49,125 
Light 26-2 ..cccccecess 235 pameereraiek tna 54,600 
Reavy SES ccccccccses |” ESN ee 60,000 
Light 2-10-2 ...cccceder Ae 0 jaxeaea ae wie ass 
Heavy 2-10-2 ....cs.e0e DE: “sade iKernaw eaanbder 74, 
ae —_— 64,500 
OOS 4 deccttecenscdence stave eendennewaes apt 
Pe sccevereseveveares rrr re cere r 
—_-—— 47,050 


Note—Mallet locomotives not included. 


was 2,196,648,349 lb., a shortage of 235,600,269 lb. If the 
retirements of unfit and obsolete locomotives had been made 
at the same rate as in the years prior to 1914 this shortage 
would probably have amounted to 350,000,000 lb. The 
failure to retire from service such unfit units can only be 
justified by the exigencies of the war and now that this 
emergency has passed, all obsolete and uneconomical equip- 
ment should be retired with the least possible delay. 


Freight Locomotives 


In the year 1905 the freight traffic of the United States 
totaled 186,463,109,510 ton-miles and this increased at a 
fairly constant rate until in 1914 it had reached a total of 
288,319,890,210 ton-miles, an average yearly increase for 





in 1921 and the stupendous total of 427 billion ton-miles in 
1922. 

To handle this vast amount of freight in 1920 it will be 
necessary to have an aggregate tractive power of 1,651,000,- 
000 Ib. in freight locomotives. This will require the build- 
ing of a large amount of additional motive power. New 
freight locomotives to be built should average about 60,000 
lb. tractive effort. That this average size of locomotives is 


Tasre III—Freicut Locomotives 


Tractive Tons Ton-miles 
No. of Tractive power carried per year 
locomotives power, to be built, one mile per lb. of 
Year in U.S Ib. Ib. (ton-miles) tr. power 
.. a 27,869 716,769,000 186,463,109,510 260 
, a 29,848 800,502.000 215,877,551,241 273 
eae 32,079 894,719.000 236,601,390,103 265 
«eee 33,840 938,376,000 218,381,554,802 233 
TOG -ccowes 33,935 955,051,000 218,802,986,929 229 
ae 34,992  1,000,947,000 255,016,910,451 255 
oo aa 36,405 1,967,749,000 253,783,701,839 238 
ee 36,615 1,109,322,000 264,080,745,058 238 
ee 37,924 1,173.351,000 301,398,752,108 257 
re 38,752 1,226,790,000 288,319,890,210 235 
Average 59 per cent 
of total locomotives. 
er 1,279,018,000 sh it ine 276,830,302,723 216 
ED ncirenaeowans 1,317,855,000 paeeens 343,099,937, 805 260 
| eer eae 1,362,417,000 sia ea 365,771,824,741 269 
SEED jnedeneweeres 1,394.871,000 ia ienene 401,946,000,000 288 
Required ... *1,619,000,000 ‘onkinen a deck eae 
1919) In service... 1,465,763,000 153,245.654 *402.000.000.009 262 
See *1.651,228.353 32,218,090 *410,000.000,000 ns 
ees *1 683,447,442 32,219,089 *418,000,000,000 
SE. Sdiweralcikesiaas *1,719,693,918 36,246,476 *427,000,000,000 


*Estimated. 





a reasonable figure may be seen from Table II, giving the 
types and sizes of the standard locomotives designed and 
built under the direction of the Railroad Administration. 
There has been a great deal of criticism of these standard 
locomotives, but since they are the result of the joint efforts 
of a large number of practical railroad men and locomotive 
builders they are typical of the power that will be built 
for the more important roads. The average for all roads 
would be lower and it is quite probable that so far as the 
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tractive effort is concerned, the figures used in these estimates 
are not too high and represent the average locomotive that 
will be built in the immediate future. 

The statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission show 
that in the past years approximately 63.5 per cent of the 
total available tractive power was engaged in freight service 
and on that basis 248.3 ton-miles of freight were hauled dur- 
ing the year for each pound of tractive power of freight lo- 
comotives. The average ton-miles per year per pound of 
tractive power was somewhat in excess of 248.3 in 1918 and 
1919, but an average taken over the entire period of 14 years 
from 1905 to 1918 was only 251.1 ton-miles per year per 
pound of tractive power. This average is subject to fluctua- 
tion and as will be seen in the tabulations the average ton- 
miles per pound of tractive effort in 1906 reached the ex- 
tremely high figure of 273 ton-miles, but dropped to 235 
ton-miles in 1914. It is for this reason that an average for 
a ten-year period during normal times is taken as a basis for 
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comotives an additional 8,091,000 lb., so that it will require 
an aggregate increase of 452,490,000 lb. tractive power in 
freight locomotives in three years. This makes a total to be 
built of 7,542 units of 60,000 Ib. average tractive effort. As 
heavy freight locomotives cost approximately $82,000 in 
1918, and it is quite probable that this price will continue, 
the total cost of freight locomotives required in the next three 
years will be $618,444,000. This is a yearly average of 2,- 
514 freight locomotives costing $206,444,000. 


Passenger Locomotives 


The passenger traffic of the railroads of the United States 
during the decade ending with the year 1914 increased 11,- 
458,246,073 passenger-miles or 48 per cent. During this 
same period the number of passenger locomotives increased 
only 25.8 per cent, but as in the case of freight locomotives 
the average tractive power increased rapidly. 

The passenger locomotives in service in the year 1914 were 
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Chart Showing Comparative Increase in Tractive Power and in Freight and Passenger Traffic 


calculating the work that will probably be done in the fu- 
ture. This average may be improved upon, but there is no 
certainty that such will be the case. 

As already stated, the estimated freight traffic for the year 
1920 will be 410 billion ton-miles and to haul it will require 
freight locomotives having an aggregate tractive power of 
1,651,228,000 lb. As will be seen in Table III, 153,245,- 
000 lb. additional tractive effort was needed to bring the ag- 
gregate for 1919 up to the proper point and to this amount 
must be added 32,218,000 lb. necessary to provide for the 
increase in freight traffic in 1920. The increase in freight 
traffic to 418 billion ton-miles in 1921 will require an in- 
crease of 32,219,000 lb. tractive power and the increase to 
427 billion ton-miles in 1922 an additional 36,246,000 Ib. 
Normal and deferred retirements of freight locomotives dur- 
ing the next three years make it necessary to provide 190,- 
472,000 Ib., and the proportional increase in unclassified lo- 


23 per cent of the total number of locomotives and the ag- 
gregate tractive effort amounted to 396,051,000 lb. or 20.5 
per cent of the total for all classes. No figures being avail- 
able as to the actual aggregate tractive effort engaged in pas- 
senger traffic in recent years it may reasonably be assumed 
that the same ratio that existed in 1914 (20.5 per cent), will 
apply. On that basis the passenger traffic for the year 1919 
would have required 521,669,000 Ib. tractive power, but as 
will be seen in Table IV the total available power was only 
473,199,000 Ib. 

The total available tractive effort on December 31, 1918, 
being 2,196,648,349 lb. and assuming that 20.5 per cent of 
this amount was engaged in passenger traffic, this additional 
tractive effort required for passenger service to bring the to- 
tal for the year 1919 up to normal would be 48,470,000 Ib., 
and with the increase computed on the basis of 20.5 per 
cent, 11,404,000 lb. are required for 1920, 10,401,000 Ib. 
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for 1921 and 11,702,000 lb. for 1922. To replace the normal 
and deferred retirements of obsolete passenger locomotives 
$9,613,000 lb. are required, making a total increase of 141,- 
601,000 lb. tractive power required to be built for passenger 
service in the next three years. 

This would require a total of 3,218 units of 44,000 lb. 
tractive power each and as the probable cost of passenger 


Taste 1V—PasseEnGER LocoMOTIVES 


Number of Tractive ‘Tractive power 

ag ae s power, to be built, Passenger- 
Year in U. Ib. ib. miles 
1905 . ones SEe8 231,398,000 23,800,149,436 
1906 .... .- 12,249 258,430,000 26,167,240,831 
1907 ... ween Baas 288,846,000 27,718,554,030 
ae : .. 13,185 292,960,000 29,082,836,944 
1909 ... o> Saeeae 308,314,000 29,109,322,589 
1910 . ; ... 13,660 325,723,000 32,338,496,329 
1911 ... : 14,301 344,707,000 33,201,694,699 
1912 . ; seve Sane 358,127,000 33,132,354,783 
a cow eee | &, «ee 34,575,872,980 
_ * ee 14,612 396, 051, . Sree 35,258, 497,509 

Average per cent of total locomotives i 

1915 . ie ih orate etl +i te. Sr 32,384,247 ,563 
1916 . peta gee 425,491,000 = ..seeee 34,213,596,127 
rr erry er 439,868,000 39,476,858,549 
1918 . . 440,312.M0  .necuce 42,566,342,892 

{In service 473, 199,081 8 470.05 5 60 0.001 
rene) Required 521,669, 000 48,470,081 45,600,000, 00 
1920 . ben 7c: wee we *533,0,3,718 11,404,427 
1921 . ; cake aie aes 543,475,151 10,401,433 
BPGE acc a inane a *555,.176,777 11,701,626 

WE “MbNRbdownees 81,977,567 
*Estimated 


locomotives will approximate $60,000 each, it will necessi- 
tate a total expenditure of $193,080,000 for this purpose 
during the next three years. 


Switching Locomotives 


As shown in Table I, 15.6 per cent of the total number of 
locomotives in service were switching locomotives and on 
the basis of 14 per cent of the aggregate tractive power there 
were 323,160,000 Ib. of tractive power in switching service 
in the year 1919. Additional power of 33,785,000 Ib. trac- 
tive effort are required to bring the switching service to its 
te ahaa and this amount should be constructed 





Tarte V—Switcninc Locomotives 

Number of 

locomotives Tractive Tractive power 
Year in U.S. power, Ib, to be built, Ib. 
pneunen 7,923 ae —— ttiséC WW 
| ane aera 176,488,000 
Pee ee, 197,260,000 
1908.... , irae 206,886,000 
SR ere "9837 ae — ——s—C wwe ww LW 
; 9.115 ae  —6—0—«—N nh wenn 
re buat, ete alae ce ee 235,409,000 
DE cdbanesaxewemen 9,311 244,574,000 
PES. +00 ce Saas 258,691,000 
eee cccn Sees 270,473,000 
1915.... Sah re aed ott ata ae  6)—“—i—s*«s 
ase Cl ak acre on gaat 290,572,000 
1917 ea ae... earared 301,397,000 
1918..... =a waren siden 73. 160.348} apewene wes 

{ On service 323,160,348 
ee - ) Required *356,944.882 § 33,784,534 
aa ee ae hes * 364,050,344 *7,105,462 
| AE ae ree re * 371,253,762 *7 203,344 
> <a * er * 379,145,116 *7,891,354 

FN a oie dle ans ek Sn ke de Wallis 55,984,694 


*Estimated. 





in the year 1920. To meet the normal increase in traffic in 
1920 will require 7,105,000 lb., the increase in 1921 will 
require 7,203,000 lb. and in 1922 it will require 7,891,000 
lb. additional tractive power. 

Table V shows the number of switching locomotives in 
service from 1905 to 1914 and the increases in aggregate 
tractive power required in 1920, 1921 and 1922. Besides 
these increases, the deferred and regular retirements of 
switching locomotives to be replaced with modern power will 
require 40,712,000 lb., making necessary a total increase of 
96 ,696.000 Ib. tractive effort in the next three years. Taking 
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40,000 Ib. tractive power as an average for this class of loco- 
motives this would require 2,417 units, and at an average 
cost of $40,000 each, the total cost of switching locomotives 
to be built in the next three years would be $96,680,000, or a 
yearly average of 806 locomotives at a cost of $32,226,666, 
which represents the requirements of this class of the service. 


Summary 


The total increase in the aggregate motive power required 
in the next three years and the estimated cost is as follows: 


Normal increase in Ib. tractive power: 
Freight locomotives 


261,928,000 


RIMCIRGMNCK IOCOMIORIVES 64.0.0 cc0cc cccccccucsoecees 8,099,000 
TO TOON, oie a ekicny oem someerstoneh enone 81,988,000 
NEE SUNN one os os nce Lode ancdacwdibceoves 55,985,000 
MONEE Ss pid ewe vaeeteen eRe io koe A ale Skewes 408,000,000 
Deferred and normal retireme ents in Ib. tractive power: 
Freight locomotives ...... rs A Wehrle BraCunrpia’ ¢ eae s aikewa-.” Se 
Passenger locomotives Staion tas Sasa lah ts Ss OO es 59,613,000 
Switching locomotives ...... en ree eee : 40,712,000 
PE shakin otra S gle SN Mh oi a Sr ores oc rig wha cal we a 290,797,000 
Cost of replacing retire: nents: 
3,175 freight locomotives .......... . $260,350,000 
1,332 passenger locomotives ............ 79,920,000 
1,017 switching locomotives 40,680,000 
MEE oudbirt putccasraseras aie et cecer deus oo oe deere Oa eeu $380,950 000 
Cost of retirements when built: 
9,320 freight and unclassified locomotives... . awe $142,400,000 
2,760 passenger locomotives ........ SON me ee eh a 41,700,000 
1,920 switching locomotives ................. ie baie 21,300,000 
WD Nain Pale wal ania a eo iets daleS panei .. $205,400,000 
Tractive No. of 
power, lb. locomotives Cost 
Normal increase and retirements... 407,999,000 7,653 $527,254,000 
Deferred retirements . 290,797,000 5,524 380,950,000 
ME. tadie toe eG bene. 698,796,000 13 177 $908,204,000 
Average per year for three years.. 232,599,000 4,392 302,735,000 


The cost of locomotives to be retired is taken as equal to 
the cost in the year 1905, when freight locomotives cost $15,- 
250, passenger’ locomotives $15,100 and switching locomo- 
tives $11,100. This will retire from service locomotives 
costing $205,400,000 when built and the capital expendi- 
tures of the railroads for locomotives will therefore be $702,- 
804,000 in the next three years, as shown below: 


Total cost of locomotives to be built in three years.......... $908,204,000 
Total cost of locomotives to be ‘retired in three years........ _205,400,000 
Addition to capital expenditures.............ccceccecces $702,804,000 


The total number of locomotives that should be built in 
the next three years is 13,177 and the total to be retired is 
12,000 locomotives, making an increase of 1,177 in the num- 
ber of locomotives. This number of retirements seems large 
as compared with the number estimated to be built, but this 
is accounted for by the greatly increased power of the in- 
dividual units. 

This policy would be beneficial in facilitating the move- 
ment of the traffic and also in keeping down repair costs and 
labor charges for crews and hostlers. A large locomotive can 
be coaled, watered, or repaired in practically the same time 
as a small one and having 60,000 lb. tractive power in one 
unit requires only one engine crew, while two units each of 
30,000 Ib. tractive power would require practically twice the 
expenditure for upkeep and operation. 

This. total expenditure of practically one billion dollars 
for new motive power is necessary if the railroads are to be 
prepared to handle the business of the country. It is essen- 
tial that the need for additional motive power be given im- 
mediate consideration and the locomotive building program 
arranged for. 


Over 600 cars of fuel will be sent from Ashland, Wis., to 
interior villages as a result of the demolition of the wooden 
ore dock of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
at Ashland, which has lately been begun. The road has now 
a solid steel and cement ore dock, finished two years ago at 
a cost of about $1,000,000. A saw mill has been set up to 
convert the timber in the old dock into stove-wood. 
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24,500 Passenger Cars Needed in Next Three Years 


With Remarkable Traffic Increase, Purchases Have Not Met 
Needs for Retirements Alone Since 1915 


volume of passenger traffic on the railroads of the United 
States, as measured by the number of passengers carried 
one mile, increased 48 per cent. During this period the re- 
quirements of the increasing business were so closely met 
by the addition of new equip- 
ment that the average number of 


I THE TEN-YEAR PERIOD ending June 30, 1915, the 


a slight decline in the amount of traffic, while in 1915 the 
decrease over the previous year was very large, amounting 
to 2,874,249,946 passenger miles. This reflects the general 
business depression following the outbreak of the European 
war and as a real measure of the trend of passenger traffic 

during the period, the difference 

in volume between 1905 and 








passengers per car never reached 
16 nor dropped below 15. This 


1914, when the peak was reached, 
should be used. This is 11,458,- 





required the purchase during the 
10 years of 26,800 passenger 
train cars. 

In the four and one half years 
since June 30, 1915, the number 
of passengers carried one mile 
has increased over 43 per cent, 
less than 4,000 cars have been 
purchased, and in 1919 there 
were an average of 21 passengers 
for every passenger carrying car 
of railroad ownership moved in 
revenue service. To provide for 
the present volume of passenger 
traffic on pre-war standards of 
service, without allowance for 
retirements, would require over 
18,000 more passenger train cars 
than the railroads now own. 


Conditions Prior to 1915 








passenger traffic increased 48 

per cent. The number of 
passenger cars increased 35 per 
cent. 


[* 10 YEARS to June 30, 1915, 


In the four and one-half years 
since, traffic has increased over 43 
per cent, but equipment has in- 
creased only 2.5 per cent. 


There is a heavy shortage of 
passenger cars now. 


To restore 1917 standards in 
three years would require the pur- 
chase of over 8,000 cars a year 
until 1923. 














348,073, or a 48 per cent in- 
crease, 

From 1908, the first year for 
which car mile statistics are 
available, the number of passen- 
gers per car remained remarkably 
constant—between 15 and 16, 
The minimum ratio of 15 oc- 
curred in 1912, a year of com- 
paratively light traffic, and the 
maximum of 15.8 was reached in 
1910, the year in which occurred 
the greatest increase in passenger 
mileage of any during the period. 
Another corelative fact of great 
interest indicated by this table is 
the close relation between the an- 
nual fluctuations in the volume of 
passenger business and the in- 
creases in the number of passen- 
ger train cars, the nature of each 








In Table I are shown the volume of passenger traffic, the 
number of passenger car miles and the number of passenger 
cars in service for each of the ten years prior to June 30, 
1915. During 1905 the total revenue passenger movement 
was 23,800,149,436 passengers carried one mile. In 1915 there 
were 32,384,247,563 passengers carried one mile, representing 
a net increase at the end of the period of 8,584,098,127. 
With two exceptions during this period the trend of pas- 
senger traffic was steadily upward. During 1912 there was 


change in traffic being reflected by the increase in the number 
of cars in service during the next year. 

During the eight years beginning with 1908 each passen- 
ger carrying car averaged about 61,500 miles per year. 
This average, however, is not a true reflection of the annua) 
mileage per car during the period because of the compara- 
tively low mileage during 1908, 1909 and 1915. During 
1910, 1911 and 1912, the miles per car remained fairly 
constant with traffic showing a declining tendency and bet- 
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ter than an average increase in new equipment. It seems 
evident, therefore, that such a mileage can, on the average, 
be maintained without difficulty. During 1913 and 1914, 
with a falling off in the increase in new equipment for the 
two years and material increases in traffic following the de- 
crease of 1912, the number of miles per car per year in- 
creased to over 64,000. The decrease to 58,200 miles per car 
in 1915, accompanying the marked falling off of passenger 
business, indicates an actual surplus of equipment during 
that year. 

During the ten calendar years ending with 1914, the 
Railway Age reports a total number of passenger cars or- 
dered of approximately 22,900, of which 78 per cent were 
for the steam railroads of the United States. During the 
same period Railway Age statistics show a total of approxi- 
mately 34,400 passenger cars actually built in the United 
States and Canada. While it is evident that the statistics 
for the number of cars ordered is not as complete as for the 
number of cars built, it is reasonable to assume that approxi- 
mately the same proportion in each case were for use on 
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there was a rapid recovery of business activity and during 
the next two years the growth reflects the great impetus which 
the industry and commerce of the country received through 
munition orders placed in this country by the Allies. Then 
in 1917 began the troop movement which continued with 
increasing volume during the early months of 1918 and was 
not completed until the middle of 1919, at which time the 
return movement was practically completed. Following the 
signing of the armistice there was an immediate increase in 
the volume of civilian travel for pleasure, which had been 
considerably curbed during the war. 

During the first-year and one half of this period there was 
actually less passenger equipment in service than at the 
beginning of the period and at the end of 1917 there were 
only about 300 more passenger cars in service than were 
shown for the fiscal year 1915. For the whole period of 
four and one half years, with its increase in volume of pas- 
senger business of over 43 per cent, the number of passenger 
cars in service increased by 2.5 per cent. 

While the number of cars ordered during the four calen- 
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the steam railroads of the United States. On this basis it 
is evident that the railroads must have received about 26,870 
new passenger train cars during the ten years from 1905 to 
1915. But during this time the actual number of cars in 
service increased only 14,063 and it is evident that about 
12,800 cars must have been retired. The yearly average for 
the ten years is, therefore, 2,687 new cars purchased, of 
which 1,280 replaced old cars retired from service and 1,406 
were added to take care of the traffic increase. 


The War Period 


During the:four and one half years since June 30, 1915, 
passenger miles have increased 13,810,000,000, or 43.5 per 
cent. This is a larger proportionate increase than that for 
the ten years prior to 1915 and but slightly less than the 
actual maximum increase during the period from 1905 to 
1914. There have been a number of extraordinary condi- 
tions contributing to this rapid increase in the volume of 
passenger business which make it evident that such a rate 
of increase could hardly have been expected under normal 
conditions. Following the depression of 1914 and 1915 


dar years ending with 1918 was approximately 7,000, only 
45 per cent of this number were for use on the steam rail- 
roads of the United States. Applying the same percentage 
to the approximately 7,490 cars built during the four and 
one-half years prior to December 31, 1919, only 3,370 pas- 
senger train cars were built for steam railroad use in the 
United States. As at least half of the cars built in 1915, 
or about 440, were probably in service prior to July 1, the 
beginning of the period under discussion, the number of 
new cars actually placed in service in the four and one 
half years probably did not exceed 2,930. As the number 
of passenger cars in service increased but 1,310 during the 
period, it is evident that about 1,620 cars were retired. An 
average of only 652 new cars were received by the roads 
annually, of which 360 were replacements and 291 were 
additions to the passenger carrying equipment of the country. 

Comparing the years up to 1918, as shown in Table II, 
there is evident a growing inability of the equipment avail- 
able to meet the heavy increase in traffic, which is shown by 
the increase in the number of miles per passenger carrying 
car per year from 59,600 in 1915 to 66,000 in 1917 with 
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a corresponding increase in the number of passengers per 
car from 15.3 in 1915 to 17.6 in 1917. 

In 1918 there was a sharp decrease in car mileage due to 
the curtailment of service effected by the Railroad Admin- 
istration. This and an increase in the number of cars in 
service of 961 resulted in lowering the average car miles per 
passenger carrying car from 66,000 to 58,600, but the number 
of passengers per car increased from 17.6 to 20.4 by far 
the largest increase ever recorded. Of course, the heavy 
troop movement, which was practically continuous through- 
out the i 1918, tended to increase this — above that 
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passenger business there would still have been a rapidly 
growing shortage of equipment. 


How Many Passenger Cars Are Needed? 


The facts reflected by these figures have been firmly 
established in the mind of the traveling public for some 
time and statistical data is not needed to substantiate them. 
The data does, however, afford a basis on which to arrive 
at a reasonable estimate of the actual amount of new 
equipment which must be purchased before passenger ser- 
vice can be restored to a standard at all approaching that 

















TABLE I—PASSENGER TRAFFIC, PASSENGER EQUIPMENT IN 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1915, FOR ALL STEAM 


Passengers carried one mile 


Passenger carrying car miles Pas- 





SERVICE AND EQUIPMENT MOVEMENT DURING THE 10 YEARS 
RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES 








~ ae 
Fiscal For Increase For 

year the year from last year the year 
rere yee EE es ae oe pivvaees 
Make acrccctsasie eee 25,167,240,831 1,367,091,395 
pea nea aranc ghana 27,718,554,030 2,551,313,199 
OP 29,082 ,836,944 1,364,282,914 1,867, 984, 570 
BI ask cca: cave armies wars 29,109,322,589 26, ,64 1,881 022, 085 
eee a Wicwiaes 32,338,496,329 3,299,173,740 2,048, 597,509 
SE Raucous Soa 33,201,694,699 863,198,370 2,141,382,030 
RS Sn) at snes Gahsin eta 33,132,354,783 —69,339,916 2,202,843,085 
SOE -Ss.nweedeicues 34,575,872,980 1,443,518,197 2:253,797,814 
alg ree 35,258,497,509 682,624,529 2,295,120,978 
1918S" ......200.-. So,ceke4s, 900 ——2,874,249,946 2,120,335,744 








Net increase over 10 years 
Per cent net increase... 
Maximum increase during 
the period (1914).... 
Per cent maximum increase 


8,584,098,127 
36. 


11,458,348,073 
48.2 





*Excludes Class III roads and switching and terminal companies. 


representing conditions prevailing in the handling of regular 
passenger business. The aggregate of this troop movement 
for the 22 months from January 1, 1918, to November 1, 
1919, however, was 5,917,658,719 passenger miles, or only 
14 per cent of the total volume of passenger business of the 
year 1918 alone, and can hardly have exercised a predom- 
inating influence on the average. Its effect may practically 
be eliminated by comparing 1917 with 1919, as the troop 
movement during these two years was confined to about 
one half of the year in each case, and here the increase is 
shown to have been over three passengers per car. 

The sharp decline in passenger car mileage showing an 








Passenger train Pas- Pas- 
cars in service senger senger Car 
———. senger ; A —\carrying miles per miles per 
Increase? per For Increase over carsin pass. car- pass. car- 
from last year car the year we year service ryingcar ryingcar 
gems ars ptacie 40,713 29,149 819,000 ewanwies 
ee 42,262 “es 549 30,116 836,000 
einteentnts pie 43,973 1,711 30,980 895,000 oneceee 
giginesie.s 15.6 45,117 1.144 31,440 931,000 59,400 
13,037,515 15.5 45,584 467 31,926 915,000 57,200 
167,575,424 15.8 47,095 1,511 32,702 988,000 62,700 
92,784,521 15.5 49,818 2,723 34,233 974,000 62,600 
61,461,055 15.0 51,490 1,672 35,139 944,000 62,800 
50,954,729 15.3 51,700 210 34,761 997,000 64,800 
41,323,164 15.4 53,466 1,766 35,545 986,000 64,600 
—174,785,234 15.3 54,776 1,310 36,529 889,000 58,200 
Average 15.4 Tot al incr’se 14,063 Approx. Approx. 
Perc. incr'se 34.6 average average 


950,000 61,500 


#Decrease indicated by minus sign. 


so steadily maintained during the eight years prior to the 
outbreak of the European war. 

Passenger equipment may be divided roughly into two 
major classes: (1) passenger carrying cars and (2) express, 
baggage and postal cars. In the tables already referred to 
are given a clear presentation of the volume of passenger 
traffic and the total number of passenger carrying car miles 
to handle the traffic. This forms a fair basis for determin- 
ing the needs for passenger carrying cars if the assumption 
is made that there has been no great change in the relative 
amount of car mileage made by equipment of railroad owner- 
ship and Pullman sleeping and parlor cars, or that there 











TABLE II—PASSENGER TRAFFIC, PASSENGER EQUIPMENT IN SERVICE AND EQUIPMENT MOVEMENT DURING THE 4% YEARS 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1919, FOR CLASS I RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES 




















; : Passenger train Pas- Pas- 
Passengers carried one mile Passenger carrying car miles Pas- cars in service senger senger Car 
pee SE SRE RI i — senger ~———_-~-———_ carrying miles per miles per 
Fiscal For Increase For Increase} per For Increase carsin pass. car- pass. car- 
year the year from last year the year from last year car the year last year service ryingcar ryingcar 
oe eT te eee ci he) ee 2,078,812,953 ee 15.3 52,690 icntgaiecs 34,852 913,000 59,600 
June 30, 1916..... 33,645,908,150 1,855,979,963 2,155,597,720 76,784,767 15.6 51.670 —1,020 34,180 986, 000 63,100 
December 31, 1916. 34,585,952,026 *2'796,023,839 2,178,152,768 *99,339,815 15.9 52,179 —*511 34,261 1,008,000 63,600 
eRe re 39,476,858,549 4,890,906,523 2,235,006,367 56,853,599 17.6 52,977 798 33,923 1,163,000 66,000 
eerie 42,676.741,000 3,199,882.451 27084,502,591  —150,503,776 20.4 53,938 961 35,639 1,195,000 58,600 
oa ee ae 45,600,000, ,000 2,923,300,000 2,185,000,000 100, 500, 000 20.8 54,000 62 35,670 1,278,000 61,400 
Increase ..ccccs 1,310 


Increase over 4% years 13, 810, 071 813 
Per cent increase..... 43.5 


“Increases from the year ending June 30, 1915. 
~Decreases indicated by the minus sign. 
tEstimated. 


Per cent increase 2.5 


Passenger miles and car miles are based on Railroad Administration reports up to September 30, and October 30, respectively, 


by assuming that the proportion for the remainder of the year to the total will be the same in 1919 as in 1918. 











average of 58,600 and 61,400 miles per car per year, re- 
spectively, for 1918 and 1919 following the high mileage 
during 1917, raises the question as to whether the change 
in conditions is actually due to a shortage of equipment or 
entirely to the war policy of the Railroad Administration. 
Assuming, however, that the equipment had been used to 
the same extent during these two years as it was during 1917, 
so that each passenger carrying car had averaged 66,000 
miles for the year, the number of passengers per car would 
have increased to 18.1 in 1918 and 19.3 in 1919, clearly 
demonstrating that even under normal methods of handling 


has been no material increase in the carrying capacity of 
passenger cars of railroad ownership. The remarkable uni- 
formity of the number of passengers per car during the eight 
years prior to June 30, 1915, would indicate that these are 
reasonable assumptions. At the end of that period there 
were 10,884 passenger train cars of all-steel construction 
and 5,197 with steel underframes, a total in both groups 
of 38 per cent of the equipment in service, practically all 
of which had been built during that period, with no marked 
effect on the average car load. 

The only measure of the expansion of express and postal 
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business is the increase in revenue reported by the railroads 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission from these two 
classes of business. In 1905, the revenue of all roads from 
mail service was $45,426,125, and that from express was 
$45,149,155. In 1915, the revenue of all roads from these 
two classes of service was $58,359,095 and $84,561,114, re- 
spectively. ‘Taking both together, this is an increase from 
15.8 per cent of all passenger train revenue to 17.9 per 
cent of all passenger train revenue. Revenue from express 
business, taken by itself, increased 8714 per cent. In 1915, 
the revenue from mail business of Class I roads only was 
$56,959,261 and in 1917, $58,775,765, an increase of only 
three per cent. Express business, however, increased from 
$82,952,087 to $123,673,777, or 49 per cent, and, from 10.6 
per cent in 1915, had increased to 13.4 per cent of all pas- 
senger train revenue in 1917, while both sources of revenue 
constituted 19.8 per cent of all revenue in 1917. 

Leaving out of consideration the first three years of the 
ten years prior to 1915, during the first two of which the 
number of passenger miles per passenger carrying car was 
light, and considering only those years for which passenger 
car mileage statistics are available, it will be found that 
the average number of passenger miles per passenger carry- 
ing car averaged about 950,000, which was equivalent to 
an average of about 61,500 miles per car per year with an 
average load of 15.4 passengers per car. To have handled 
the 45,600,000,000 passenger miles of passenger traffic in 
1919 under these same conditions would have required a 
total of 48,000 passenger carrying cars, but there were only 
approximately 35,700 passenger carrying cars in service 
during that year, indicating a shortage of 12,300 cars. 

But it is questionable whether passenger service should 
ever be restored completely to the competitive basis existing 
prior to 1915. It is generally conceded that more equipment 
was furnished than was needed economically to handle the 
business with a reasonable degree of comfort and conveni- 
ence to the traveling public. On the other hand it is mani- 
festly impracticable to attempt to continue to handle the 
present large volume of business without materially im- 
proving the accommodations furnished the traveling public. 
Since 1915 the number of passengers per car has increased 
from about 15 to almost 21. In view of the fact that this 
figure reflects the effect of the troop movement during the 
first half of the year, it will be highly conservative to as- 
sume that the service should be restored to the standards 
of 1917, when there were 17.6 passengers carried per car 
movement. : 

The steady maintenance of over 62,000 miles per pas- 
senger carrying car during the years 1910, 1911 and 1912, 
also indicates that it is practicable to maintain an average 
car mileage greater than 61,500 miles. It may also be con- 
sidered as impracticable to maintain the high average of 
1918 as this was partly affected by the troop movement 
during the latter half of the year, tending to raise the aver- 
age above the amount practicably attainable with equipment 
in regular passenger service. Considering these facts it 
would seem reasonable to expect the maintenance of an 
average mileage per car throughout the country of 63,000 
per year. 

To have handled the 45,600,000,000 passengers carried 
one mile in 1919 on this basis would have required 41,080 
cars, which is 5,480 cars more than were actually in service 
during the year. 

If it be assumed that the service is to be restored to a 
normal basis within the next three years, there must be 
added to this figure the requirements to meet the normal 
increase of business which may be expected during that 
period. During the nine years from 1905 to 1914, which 
sarked the maximum increase of business during the ten 
years prior to the outbreak of the European war, there was a 
total increase of 11,458,000,000 passenger miles, or 48 per 
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cent. There has been an increase since the close of the fis- 
cal year 1915, a period of only four and one half years, of 
43 per cent. This, of course, has been affected by 
a number of extraordinary conditions resulting from the Euro- 
pean war, but it is reasonable to expect during the next ten 
years under normal conditions of development an increase 
at least as great as that which took place during the decade 
prior to 1915. 

On this basis the total increase during the coming ten 
years will amount to 21,800,000,000 passenger miles, or an 
average of 2,180,000,000 annually. Assuming for the next 
three years an annual increase of an even 2,000,000,000 
passenger miles, the railroads will be required to purchase 
5,400 additional passenger carrying cars during the three- 
year period to maintain the standards of service and equip- 
ment mileage outlined above. It will, therefore, be neces- 
sary to purchase 10,880 passenger carrying cars during the 
next three years. 

During 1918 the passenger carrying cars of the Class I 
railroads made up 66 per cent of the total number of pas- 
senger train cars in service. Assuming the continuance of 
this ratio, which, however, has been gradually decreasing, 
it will be necessary to purchase 5,620 new baggage, mail, 
express, dining and other passenger train cars in addition 
to the passenger carrying cars, which include coaches, com- 
bination passenger cars and sleeping and parlor cars of 
railroad ownership. Of this number about 4,800 will be 
baggage, mail and express cars. 

But this total is based on the assumption that there are 
no cars in service at the present time which have been kept 
in service beyond the dates at which they should have been 
retired. During the ten years prior to 19i5 there was an 
average retirement of 1,280 cars annually. During the last 
four ycars there has cnly been retired an average of 360 
cars each year. It is evident, therefore, that there are 
4,140 cars now in service which should be retired at the 
earliest opportunity and on the same basis 3,840 more cars 
should Le retired during the next three years. Adding these 


7,980 cats to the actual increase required, it is evident that 


there must be purchased during the next three years a total 
of about 24,500 passenger train cars, or an avcrage of 8,160 
cars a yeai, if passenger service is to be restured to’ some- 
thing approaching the standards maintained during 1917. 

Since 1915 the prices of railway equipment have increased 
so rapidly that they undcubtedly have been one of the prin- 
cipal contributing factors in the small amount of eauipment 
actually purchased. Such data as is available indicates that 
the increase which has taken place during the war period 
has been about 200 per cent or in other words taet the 
equipment purchased now will cost approximately three 
times a: much as the cost of similar equipment purchased 
in 1914. ‘This ratio holds very closely true when applied 
to the prices for locomotives and freight cars paid by the 
Railroad Administration during 1918 and considering the 
increases in prices which have taken place since, it may be 
considered a conservative basis on which to estimate the 
capital required for the purchase of new equipment. Bag- 
gage, mail and express cars costing between $6,000 and’ 
$7,000 in 1914 will cost on an average of $21,000 to $22,000 
at the present time, while steel coaches which cost $8,500 in 
1914 can probably not be built at the present time for less 
than $25,000 to $26,000. Applying these prices on a 
weighted average basis of the proportion of these two classes 
of equipment to the total, a conservative price for the 24,- 
500 cars required during the next three years may be taken: 
at $24,000 each. 

If the railroads are to restore and maintain passenger 
service to the standard of 1917, an expenditure, therefore, 
of $588,000,000 will be required for new equipment during 
that time; this is an average expenditure of $196,000,000 
annually. 
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quate, but since James J. Hill’s famous estimate of 


Bren KNOwsS that the railroad facilities are inade- 
this inadequacy there have been few other attempts at 


concrete analyses. Superficial consideration would lead one 
to use past progress on improvement work as a measure of 
the present needs, and this would be legitimate if the in- 
creases in traffic were approximately uniform, but this has 
not been the case, and the intens- 
ive development of the railroads, 


] St the Railroads Be More Intensively Developed? 


What Additions to the Fixed Properties Are Required to 
Fagilitate the Movement of Traffic? 





This, however, is only one of the many problems to be 
considered in a study of the necessity of further intensive 
development of the railroads of the United States. It em- 
braces not only the question of the adequacy of the mileage 
of tracks to accommodate moving and standing cars, the num- 
ber and sizes of buildings necessary for the conduct of 
freight and passenger business, the repair of locomotives 
and cars and the housing of em- 
ployees, and the facilities re- 








namely, their ability to handle a 
traffic of increasing density is ob- 
viously a function of this grow- 
ing traffic. Consequently any 
serious attempt to determine the 
present deficiency of railway fa- 
cilities should start with a study 
of the growth of traffic and the 
increase in traffic density. 

In 1911 the Class I roads of 
the United States, operating 216,- 
878 miles of line, carried a rev- 
enue freight traffic of 249,843,- 
166,302 ton miles, which repre- 
sents an average freight traffic 
density on the roads of the coun- 
try of over 1,161,164 ton miles 
per mile of line. This was han- 
dled with the aid of 23,266 miles 
of second track, 2,410 miles of 
third track and 1,747 miles of 


to add to 


deficiency and 








URING the 
D railroads have not been able 


proportion to the increased traffic. 
Analysis of requirements of fixed 
property shows the need of an ex- 
penditure of about $2,500,000,000 
in the next three years to make up 


current annual improvements. 
Additional tracks will require 
$1,250,000,000, railway reconstruc- 
tion $600,000,000, engine houses 
and shops $250, 
tion buildings, $300,000,000. 


quired for the receiving, storage 
and delivery of water, coal and 
other supplies, but it also implies 
the introduction of improvements 
that will effect economies of op- 
eration as well as provision for 
non-productive investments, such 
as the larger passenger stations 
and grade separation work that 
must be provided in pursuance of 
public demands. 
Are There Enough Main 

and Side Tracks? 


To return to the subject of ade- 
quate trackage and its relation to 
the density of traffic. From 1905 
to 1914 the net ton miles per mile 
of line increased 32.2 per cent, 
while the mileage of multiple 
main tracks increased from 9.2 


last few years the 


their facilities in 


provide for the 


000,000, and sta- 














fourth or more tracks, or a total 

of 27,391 miles of supplemental 

main tracks, in addition to 84,499 miles of track in sidings 
and yards. Contrast these figures with those for 1918, when 
the Class I roads with 233,064 miles of line carried 400,379,- 
284,206 tons of revenue freight one mile with an average traf- 
fic density of 1,717,894 ton miles per mile of line. This was 
handled with the aid of 35,565 miles of multiple main tracks 
and 103,061 miles of sidings and yard tracks. The ques- 
tion raised by a study of these figures is whether the in- 
crease in supplemental tracks during this period of seven 
years has kept pace with the enormous increase in the den- 
sity of traffic. 


miles per 100 miles of line to 12.6 
miles, or 37 per cent. During 
the same period the mileage of sidings and yard tracks in- 
creased from 32.1 miles per 100 miles of line to 38.2 miles, 
or 19 per cent. Since June 30, 1914, the increase in traffic 
has taken place at a much more rapid rate, attaining prac- 
tically the same percentage of increase in the 41% years to 
December 31, 1918, as was effected in the preceding 10 
years. The increase in the density of traffic was 32.1 per 
cent, but in this same period the increase in the proportion 
of supplementary main tracks to miles of line was only 7.8 
per cent, and for sidings and yard tracks only 7.1 per cent. 
If we are to assume that the relation of the increase in 
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auxiliary tracks to the increase in traffic density during the 
period from 1905 to 1914 was normal (and it is safe to 
assert that it was not above normal), it may be argued that 
the net increase in miles of multiple main tracks and of sid- 
ings and yard tracks should be the same in each period. 
The following figures shed light on this assumption: 





Multiple main tracks built from 1905 to 1914 incl......-..++-- 14,038 miles 
Multiple main tracks built from 1915 to 1918 incl.........+e.- 3,425 miles 

Deficit at end of 1918. .ccccccccccsccccccccccccccccsccecs 10,613 miles 
Siding and yard tracks built from 1905 to 1914 incl.......... 31,793 miles 
Siding and yard tracks built from 1915 to 1918 incl.......... 9,667 miles 





ee Oe a OE BI cc ccccccdccveccccnrcenesttaeatewes 22,126 miles 
‘ A more conservative method of arriving at an estimate is 
to assume that the average annual increase in auxiliary 
track mileage during the 10-year period should be the nor- 
mal increase for the succeeding years. 


Average annual addition to multiple main tracks 1905 to 











ih Pe . cece egaerdeet sche ese eee ecee teres eeneene nee 1,404 miles 
Average annual addition to multiple main track 1915 to ; 

DES Jc ciebea gdh keke cx cues ct etnheseetebe seneenhes 761 miles 

Average annual deficit to multiple main track 1915 to 1918 incl. 643 miles 

Deficit at end of 1918 (4%4 yearS)......cceeeecceeeees 2,900 miles 
Average annual addition to siding and yard tracks 1905 to : 

DC <3 eet eases WE dG d0e Oe Oe eee eeeee eabesa nee 3,179 miles 
Average annual addition to siding and yard tracks 1915 to . 

i MN ee ene Salg Neen beets he OSC CERO SEES BHREES SES 2,150 miles 





Average annual deficit to siding and yard tracks 1915 to 


incl, 1,029 miles 


Deficit at end of 1918 (4%4 years).....- ce eeceeeeeeees 4,650 miles 


The actual deficit in multiple track facilities at the end 
of 1918 lies somewhere between the maximum figure of 
10,613 miles, arrived at from a comparison of traffic den- 
sities, and that of 2,900 miles, based on the construction 
record of the 10 years preceding 1914. It is evident that 
the demand for multiple tracks is not directly proportional 
to an increase in traffic. On the other hand, it is equally 
evident that the unusually rapid increase in traffic during 
the last few years makes necessary the construction of a 
greater mileage of second and third main tracks than was 
required in the 10-year period used for comparison. For 
want of a better assumption, the average of these two short- 
ages will be considered to represent the actual deficit. This 
average is 6,800 miles. 

To arrive at the shortage of present siding and yard 
tracks a somewhat different ratio must be used, since the 
necessity for these tracks bears a more direct relation to 
the amount of traffic handled. For this reason it has been 
assumed that three-quarters of the difference between the 
two figures should be added to the smaller to give the pres- 
ent shortage of these facilities. This gives 17,800 miles. 

If these deficiencies are to be made up in the next three 
years we must add to these totals the deficiencies for 1919 
(say 1,550 miles of main tracks and 4,000 miles of side 
tracks), plus the normal additions to main tracks and side 
tracks to be made during the three years 1920 to 1922, in- 
clusive. We will then obtain as the total additional miles 
to be built in the next three years about 15,000 miles of 
multiple main tracks and 40,000 miles of additional side 
tracks and yard tracks. 

Taking $40,000 and $18,000, respectively, as the present 
costs per mile, these additional mileages indicate a required 
expenditure of over $1,250,000,000 for additional main 
tracks and yard and siding tracks. This estimated total 
may be compared with the amounts authorized for this pur- 
pose by the United States Railroad Administration. Over 
$210,000,000 was appropriated for this purpose during 1918 
and 1919, and nearly $137,000,000 was actually expended. 

It must also be borne in mind that these expenditures were 
for emergency purposes, under which only such projects 
were undertaken as could show quick results. This has been 
true especially of yard construction, which has consisted for 
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the most part of the elaboration of existing layouts. Two 
large projects for new yards in progress during the war 
period, namely, the Cedar Hill yard of the New Haven and 
the Markham yard of the Illinois Central near Chicago, were 
discontinued after being partly completed. 


The Importance of Reconstruction 


The question of additional trackage has been discussed 
first because it is the most tangible, permitting of a more 
accurate measure of expression in actual figures. However, 
there are many other phases of the intensive development of 
the railways, which while not so readily demonstrated, are 
equally if not more important. Chief among these is the 
reconstruction of existing lines, primarily for grade and line 
improvement. It is impossible to make any accurate esti- 
mate of the probable amount of such work that could be 
done with profit. In many instances such work bears a 
close relation to the construction of double-track and may 
be done to obviate the construction of second tracks. As an 
instance under the old Stickney regime, traffic conditions 
on the Chicago Great Western line from Chicago to Dubuque 
were assumed to indicate the necessity for double tracking 
this line, and work was actually started on such a pro- 
gram, but as a consequence of reductions in grade and in- 
stallations of automatic signals under the present manage- 
ment, it has been possible to handle a much heavier traffic 
on the single track line than that which was assumed to 
require immediate double-track construction. However, this 
is incidental to the real object of grade reduction, namely, 
greater economy of transportation, a principle that is too 
well known to require exposition here. 

This subject bears an interesting relation to the work 
undertaken during the war period, particularly that author- 
ized by the Railroad Administration during 1918. Under 
war conditions the elimination of congestion by increased 
capacity was the prime object and economy of operation alone 
was not considered sufficient justification for capital ex- 
penditures. As a consequence, practically the only grade 
reduction work prosecuted during the war was such as was 
well under way and could not readily be discontinued, or 
such as was incidental to the provision of additional tracks. 
For example, a certain amount of grade reduction work 
was carried on on the Big Four in connection with extensive 
second track work during the war, but the grade reduction 
was secondary; the real motive being to provide more track- 
age. 

This calls attention to another reason why considerable 
grade reduction work, and with it, second-track construc- 
tion should be undertaken in the near future. Under pres- 
sure to increase track capacity as quickly as possible, work 
has been undertaken, in general, at the most favorable loca- 
tions, i. e., where the grading was the lightest. This afforded 
relief for congested single track, but the advantage of such 
work in increasing the tonnage ratings of locomotives will 
not be secured until the work is carried to completion for 
entire engine districts. As an instance, during 1918, a con- 
siderable mileage of second track work was done on the 
Hocking Valley between Columbus, Ohio, and Toledo, select- 
ing those portions of the line where the least amount of 
work was involved in obtaining a 0.2 per cent grade line 
for northbound traffic. Among other gaps in the second 
track as the result of this plan is one between Columbus and 
Delaware which involves a pusher grade that cannot be 
eliminated without extensive change in location and while 
appreciable economies would result from the completion of 
this work, the nature of it was such as to lead to its post- 
ponement until a more favorable time. Considering the 


construction of additional main track and grade reduction 
together, extended projects like that carried on by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul in Iowa, Minnesota and 
South Dakota during 1912 and 1913 have been conspicuous 
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by their absence during the past five years. The notable 
exception to this rule was the improvement of the Southern 
Railway line from Washington to Atlanta, while in the west 
the nearest approach to this has been the Union Pacific 
double-track work in the Wahsatch mountains, in the ter- 
ritory just east of Green River, Wyo., and over Sherman 
hill. Other work started on the Union Pacific in 1918 in 
closing the gap in the double track between Evanston, Wyo., 
and Granger was discontinued on account of the war. This 
will unquestionably be resumed at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity and is typical of much other work of a like nature 
remaining to be done, particularly in the west. 
As pointed out in an article on the Rock Island System 
published in the Railway Age Gazette of May 19, 1916, 
that road is far in arrears in its double track program, and 
it is not alone in this. The national centralization of war 
work in the eastern states tended to concentrate the addi- 
tions to railway facilities in that part of the country, and 
it is a notable fact that, with the exception of the Union 


Pacific improvements, very little grade reduction or addi-- 


tional track work has been done in the entire area west of 
the Mississippi River in the last five years. 

That a great amount of work of this character remains 
to be done is indicated by the fact that one middle western 
road has recently completed surveys for a new double track 
line nearly 200 miles long which, while departing radically 
from the existing location, is primarily a low grade line 
designed to relieve the present congestion and promote econ- 
omy of operation. It is impossible to prepare an accurate 
calculation of the amount of work of this character which 
should be done, but estimating, in view of past records, that 
the grades on one-half of one per cent of the mileage of the 
country should be reduced annually at a cost of $70,000 per 
mile, the normal annual expenditures for this purpose would 
approximate $100,000,000. Since only about $5,000,000 
has been expended for this purpose during the last two 
years, it may safely be assumed that not over 20 per cent 
of the normal appropriations have been made in the last 
four years. Consequently, the amount which should be ex- 
pended to promote economical operation during the next 
three years, including both the normal appropriations for 
this period and the deficiencies which have accrued, would 
approximate $600,000,000. 


Engine Terminals 


Engine terminal facilities have been referred to at some 
length in the article covering the additions and betterments 
work of the Railroad Administration. The periodic recon- 
struction and enlargement of these necessary adjuncts to the 
operation of railways will always be required as long as 
traffic increases, locomotives grow larger and operating ar- 
rangements are subject to modification. On account of the 
rapid change in requirements, roundhouses have usually been 
temporary structures, although construction in the middle 
west and east during the war period has tended towards more 
permanent forms of buildings. The general tendency also 
is to provide more complete facilities. Heating, illumina- 
tion, water, steam and air service and electric current for 
power and welding are being installed on a much more 
elaborate scale than heretofore. The object lesson offered by 
these modern installations will serve to demonstrate more 
than ever the inadequacy of some of the older installations, 
nearly all of which are decidedly lacking in modern facili- 
ties. The same argument holds for the outside appurten- 
ances—water service, coal and sand facilities, cinder and 
inspection pits and yard illumination. 

Some of the old terminals permit of extensive reconstruc- 
tion but railway history goes to show that a considerable 
proportion of them are so cramped for space that the addi- 
tional capacity and improved facilities can be obtained only 
by resorting to new sites. As a consequence, the amount of 
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new construction required is considerably larger than that 
indicated by the estimated increase in actua] capacity neces- 
sitated by the circumstances. In other words, engine ter- 
minal construction is measured by the increase in engine 
housing capacity required plus that consequent to a high 
percentage of retirement. The same condition holds true in 
large measure of water and coaling service facilities. In- 
crease in traffic is constantly resulting in the obsolescence 
of existing plants which calls for investments in entirely new 
facilities. 

New shop buildings for the repair of locomotives like 
those recently completed on the Pennsylvania lines at sev- 
eral points in Ohio and Indiana, on the Union Pacific at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., on the Baltimore & Ohio at Glenwood, 
serve to demonstrate what a real shop should be. When 
it is considered that some of these new shops are equipped 
with 250-ton traveling cranes capable of hoisting and shift- 
ing the largest Mallet locomotives, while some roads are 
still conducting locomotive repairs in shops that have no 
overhead traveling cranes of any kind, it is readily under- 
stood that there is a large field for new shop construction. 

As pointed out in the article on capital expenditures by 
the United States Railroad Administration, the additions 
and betterments to engine houses and shop facilities were 
made under the pressure of extreme necessity. The winter 
of 1917 and 1918 demonstrated the shortage of such facil- 
ities in a manner that was as conclusive as it was terrible. 
However, the endeavor to improve conditions cannot be said 
to have been entirely fulfilled. Like all other work done 
under war emergency, only the most serious cases were 
undertaken. Because traffic was concentrated in the east, these 
improvements were largely in the east and many railway 
officers have expressed the thought that the work accom- 
plished thus far has but a beginning. Under the direction 
of the Railroad Administration $130,000,000 was appro- 
priated for shop buildings, engine houses, tools and power 
plants, but little over $100,000,000 was actually expended. 
This is equivalent to an average of about $50,000,000 a 
year. It is safe to assume that this amount does not exceed 
the average annual requirements. Consequently, the expen- 
ditures of the next three years would equal at least $150,- 
000,000 plus a deficiency of about $100,000,000 more or 
a total of $250,000,000. 


Little Passenger Station Work Now in Progress 


One class of railway construction that has been virtually 
at a standstill for a long time is that of passenger stations. 
Only two stations of first magnitude are now being built, 
namely, the St. Paul (Minn.) union station and the union 
station at Chicago, and work on both of these structures 
has only been resumed since the signing of the armistice. 
The prohibition of work not essential to the conduct of the 
war was especially severe with structures of this class. Vil- 
lages, towns and cities all over the country were definitely 
estopped from demanding improvements of this character, 
but now that the war is over and with the roads returned 
to the owners, there is again an insistent call for large ex- 
penditures for this purpose. With the approval of the Illi- 
nois Central lake front plan at Chicago by the United States 
War Department, another great project will be ready for 
actual prosecution. However, the great field for expendi- 
tures of this kind will come not from the isolated cases of 
monumental structures but from the great number of stations 
of all sizes and classes which will be called for by munici- 
palities the country over. While the railroads will make 
every endeavor to restrict expenditures for this purpose in 
order to use the money for more productive improvements, 
experience has shown that they will be compelled to make 
generous appropriations along these lines. From a study 
of the situation, $50,000,000 would seem to represent a 
conservative average annual requirement, so that normal 
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expenditures for the next three years plus a three-year defi- 
ciency would equal $300,000,000. 

In the course of the preceding discussion reference has 
been made from time to time to various projects that have 
been deferred for one reason or another, but which must 
eventually be undertaken as soon as the opportunity affords. 
Among others may be mentioned the New York Central’s 
Castleton cut-off held up by the “dog-in-the-manager” policy 
of the people of Albany, N. Y., the Great Northern belt 
line around St. Paul also involving extensive yard rearrange- 
ment, the $100,000,000 New York Central freight develop- 
ment on Manhattan Island and similar developments on 
the west side of the Hudson. Among projects of a less 
definite nature there are the proposed terminal unification 
at New Orleans, the freight and passenger terminals at 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, and plans for untangling the 
railway layout at East St. Louis, investigation of which is 
now under way. But important as these large projects are, 
the real field for the intensive development of the railroads 
lies in the smaller projects when considered in the aggregate. 
The extension of passing tracks, the enlargement of existing 
freight yards and the closing of gaps in double tracks, taken 
as a whole will sum up to large totals. The need of these 
additional facilities on all divisions of all railroads at the 
present time is as much responsible for the chronic car short- 
ages as the actual deficiency in the number of cars. 


Report on Cost of Living Does 
Not Justify Wage Increase 


XECUTIVE OFFICERS of the railroad shop crafts affiliated 
E with the Railroad Employees’ Department of the Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor called on Director General 
Hines on December 20, just before the Cummins bill was 
passed by the Senate, to discuss, according to a statement 
issued by the Railroad Administration, “the question of the 
cost of living,” which is taken to mean that they renewed 
their request for a general increase in wages which has been 
held in abeyance since August, when the President and Mr. 
Hines asked them to wait a reasonable time to allow the 
government an opportunity to try to reduce the cost of liv- 
ing. The representatives of the shop employees at the time 
announced that they would consider 90 days a reasonable 
time. According to the official announcement, Mr. Hines 
explained that he hoped to be able in a few days to give 
more definite advice on this subject, and it was agreed that 
a further conference would be held a few days later. 

On December 22 Attorney General Palmer issued a state- 
ment in the way of a report to the public on the results of 
the government’s campaign against the high cost of living, 
in which he announced that since August it had been held 
in check, whereas statistics had usually shown a rise in 
prices during the fall months and that a drop may be ex- 
pected between January 1 and March 1. The report, which 
was authorized by a committee of government officials that 
have taken part in the campaign, including Mr. Hines, is 
understood to form the basis of the government’s answer to 
any further wage demands. 

The demands of the shop employees were originally pre- 
sented in January and were based on an increase for skilled 
mechanics from 68 to 85 cents an hour. Increases ranging 
from 4 to 9 cents an hour were granted them in August by 
way of readjustment at the time, it was announced the gov- 
ernment could not then consider further increases to meet 
the cost of living, because they would tend to increase it 
still further. Most of the other organizations of railway 
employees also presented demands, which have also been 
held in abeyance. What position they will take in view of 
the report that the cost of living statistics do not justify 
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further increases has not yet been disclosed. It was stated 
on Tuesday that no definite date had yet been set for the 
conference with the shopmen, but B. M. Jewell, head of 
their committee, was quoted as saying they had no intention 
of striking. Mr. Palmer’s statement was in part as follows: 

“In August, in connection with the demands for increased 
wages by railroad shopmen, based on the increased cost of 
living, the President announced to the public the view that 
the cost of living would be lowered as soon as there were 
settled conditions of production and of commerce, as soon 
as the treaty of peace was ratified, and as soon as merchants, 
manufacturers, farmers and miners had a certain basis of 
circulations. 

“In a statement to the shopmen themselves, the President 
declared that the primary step was to increase production 
and facilitate transportation, so as to make up for the de- 
struction wrought by the war and the terrible scarcities cre- 
ated. ‘The President added that the government had taken 
up with all possible vigor the task of bringing the profiteer 
to book, making the stocks of necessities in the country avail- 
able at lower prices, stimulating production and facilitating 
distribution. 

“The movement inaugurated at that time to gain control 
over the cost of living has been largely in the hands of the 
Department of Justice. It should be helpful to point out 
what has already been accomplished and what further steps 
are in contemplation. 

“To assess the situation, it is necessary to look back and 
ascertain what the trend of prices has been in the past year. 

“Taking retail food prices as a basis, the index numbers 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1911 
to 1919 indicate that up to 1919 there has been a noticeable 
trend upward in such prices in the fall of the year, whereas, 
since August this year, such retail food prices have been 
kept practically stationary. By way of illustration, during 


the period, August to November, inclusive, 1916, there was- 


an advance in retail food prices as indicated by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of 13 points; in 1917, 18 points; and in 
1918, 16 points, as compared with no increase whatsoever 
in the corresponding period of 1919. 

“Considering the four years from 1911 to 1914, inclusive, 
retail prices show a slight upward trend from September 1 


to October 1, a greater upward trend from October 1 to: 


November 1, and remained practically stationary from No- 
vember 1 to December 1. During the four years from 1915 
to 1918, inclusive, retail food prices show a decided upward 
trend from August 1 to September 1 and to October 1, and 
a slightly lessened but decided upward trend to November 1 
and to December 1. 

“This year, during September and October, an actual re- 


duction in the general level of retail prices was effected as. 


compared with August, while the figure for November, al- 
though slightly above that of October, shows no increase 
above the August returns. 

“In other words, the official data clearly show the signi- 
ficant fact that the cost of living as indicated by retail prices 
was no greater in November of this year than it was in 
August, while during former years, extending back to 1911, 
the returns for November show a considerable increase over 
the August returns. 

“The history of retail food prices indicates that a decided 
downward trend ordinarily may be expected in the part of 
the year between January 1 and March 1, and it is to be 
hoped that this trend will be accelerated this year by the 
campaign initiated by the government, which is just now 
getting well under way. 

“The Department of Justice has instituted a thorough- 
going and nation-wide campaign, participated in by thou- 
sands of men and women, bringing about regulations in the 


cost of living through education and through moral suasion.”” 
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Lots of Work for the Machines 








Shop and Enginehouse Equipment and Facilities 


Over $146,000,000 Should Be Spent for Improved Shop Ma- 
chinery and Equipment in the Next Three Years 


during the past year 26 per cent of the motive power 

of the country was held out of service waiting for 
necessary repairs. This large proportion of unavailable power 
in 1919 was six per cent greater than that held out of serv- 
ice for the same reason during 1918. The future growth of 
American industry is absolutely dependent upon adequate 
transportation, which in turn can 
be assured only by repair shop fa- 


R “teri OF THE RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION show that 


with inadequate transportation facilities, the situation now 
confronting the railways is serious and will be increasingly 
so, especially if the country continues to produce large crops. 
The only solution is to provide new equipment and arrange 
for its proper repair, and do it now. 

In attempting to make an estimate as to the amount that 
railway repair shops are behind in their shop and engine- 
house equipment, it will be neces- 
sary to know how much has been 








cilities sufficient to keep motive 
power and rolling stock in serv- 
iceable condition. 

It will undoubtedly be neces- 
sary to buy many: new locomo- 
tives and cars to make up present 
deficiencies, but it is useless to 
purchase new equipment without 
providing the shops and shop fa- 
cilities required to keep it in re- 
pair. Frank McManamy has said 
that “$10,000,000 expended on 
shop machinery and equipment 
before the war would have made 
government control unnecessary.” 
This is probably an exaggeration, 
but the freight embargoes and 
general tie-up of business during 
the later part of 1917 undoubt- 
edly were due in no small measure 


future needs. 


pose. 





HE STATEMENT of Frank 
McManamy that “Ten mil- 
lion dollars expended on 

shop machinery and equipment 
before the war would have made 
government control unnecessary” 
indicates plainly a weak link in 
our transportation chain. 


Past deficiencies in shop equip- 
ment must be made up, equipment 
must be provided to maintain the 
existing plant, and to anticipate 


$146,158,000 is a conservative 
estimate of what must be spent in 
the next three years for this pur- 


spent for this purpose in the past 
few years. The shop machinery 
charge and the ratio of shop ma- 
chinery to total operating expense 
for Class I carriers have been 
plotted over a period of years, be- 
ginning with June 30, 1911, as 
shown on the chart. The statis- 
tics upon which the chart is based 
were compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and are 
not available before June 30, 
1911, because previous to that 
time there had been no subdivi- 
sion of the maintenance of equip- 
ment account into shop machin- 
ery and.other component parts. 
The operating expense account 
covering shop machinery (Ac- 
count 302) includes the cost 











to the fact that necessary cars and 





of labor and material neces- 





locomotives were unserviceable. 

This condition was particularly 

true in the Eastern district where the congestion presented a 
most serious problem. 

While it is true that the roads are not now confronted 
with the necessity of transporting immense ‘quantities of war 
material, the difficulties of the present situation are accentu- 
ated by the rapid expansion of business since the signing 
of the armistice. During the war many of the normal de- 
mands and activities of the public had to go unsatisfied, but 
with the resumption of ordinary business after the war and 


sary to maintain machinery 

and tools located in locomo- 
tive shops, car shops, engine houses, foundries or shops of 
the buildings and bridges department. The charge includes 
the cost of repairing and replacing broken or worn-out 
machines, but new and improved labor-saving machines are 
charged against capital account. Electric power plant 
machinery when employed exclusively for operating shop 
machinery is included in Account 302, but machinery for 
general purposes, such as heating, lighting, fire protection 
and water supply are not included. 
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Table I shows the data on which the chart is based. 
The total operating expenses and shop machinery charge 
for 1919 are estimated from statistics for the first 10 months 
of the year. As a means of determining the ratio of shop 
machinery to total operating expenses in 1918, the statistics 





Taste I—Sratistics ror Crass I Carriers 


See Total Account 302. Percent 
For fiscal operating shop of total 
year ending expenses machinery expenses 
"SS €&. x, $1,844,065,958 $10,061,423 .546 
June Se: eee 1,898,662,465 10,417,543 .548 
Fume 3G, 191S..ccc-vcee 2,108,947 ,614 12,182,668 .578 
— a, See atkceaene 2,139,755,988 11,674,904 .546 
sume 3G, 1995S. .ccccvcee 2,021,160,614 8,916,891 -441 
ane i ee tktecaens 2,210,892,786 10,295,918 -466 
Yecember 31, 1916..... 2,357,398,412 11,517,657 .489 
December 31, 1917..... 2,829,325,123 14,552,997 .514 
December 31, 1918..... 3,948,132,200 27,520,000 696 
December 31, 1°19..... 4,335,000,000* 30,250,000 .698 


*Estimate based on statistics for the first ten months of 1919. 


of six representative roads were obtained and are listed in 
Table II. The total of $6,670,649 spent on shop machin- 
ery annually by only six roads gives some idea of the im- 
mense market for tools and equipment afforded by Ameri- 
can railways. Attention is called to the relatively high per- 
centage which the shop machinery charge bears to the total 
operating expenses. This was caused by the large increases 
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Shop Machinery Expense to Total Operating Expense, 
Class I Roads, From 1911 to 1919, Inclusive 


in labor and material costs during 1918. Based on the rela- 
tive totals, the ratio of shop machinery to the total operating 
expenses for 1918 would be .730 per cent, but to be conser- 
vative .696 per cent (the average of the individual ratios) 
is used. 

Reference to the chart shows that in the fiscal vear ending 
June 30, 1911, $10,661,423 was spent for shop equipment 
and to repair and replace worn-out shop machinery. There 
was an increase to $12,182,668 in the following two years, 
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but for the succeeding four years the shop machinery charge 


was below normal. It was not only small, but a relatively 
small proportion of the total operating expense. This fail- 
ure to keep repair shop facilities up to the necessary stand- 
ard was due, as previously stated, to the difficulty of secur- 
ing capital, scarcity of labor and the high prices and scar- 
city of materials. With the beginning of government con- 
trol in 1918 capital was available, and the priority given to 
government orders made possible the purchase of railway 
equipment. Consequently the shop machinery charge prac- 
tically deubled during the yeér 1918, as indicated on the 
chart. This does not mean, however, that twice as much 
machinery and equipment was repaired and replaced in 1918 
as in former years. The fact is that twice as much money 
was paid for the usual amount of equipment. A canvass of 
machine tool builders and other manufacturers indicates that 
100 per cent is a conservative estimate of the increase in cost 
of machine tools and shop supplies since 1916. 

Referring to the chart, the ratio of shop machinery to 
total operating expense in 1911 was .546 per cent. This 
ratio increased to .578 per cent in 1913 and then, due to 
causes before stated, dropped below normal for the succeed- 
ing four and a half years. During 1918 and 1919 the ratio 
increased to .696 and .698 per cent, respectively. 

There is no question that railroad shop facilities were 
inadequate even in 1913, and it is probable that in order 
for them to have increased in proportion with business de- 
mands the ratio of shop machinery to the total operating 
expenses should have increased uniformly from June 30, 
1913, to December 31, 1918. If, however, the ratio is con- 
sidered constant at .578 per cent during this period, as indi- 
cated by the dotted line, a conservative estimate of the defi- 
ciency in shop machinery during this period will be obtained. 
The difference between .578 and the actual ratio for any 
one year multiplied by the total operating expense for the 
corresponding year will give the difference between the 
amount of money that should have been spent on shop 
machinery for that year and the amount that was actually 
spent. These amounts have been calculated, and their sums 





TasLte II—1918 Statistics oF S1x REPRESENTATIVE Roaps 








Total Account 302 Per cent 

operating shop of total 

Name of road expenses machinery expenses 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... $144,912,375 $884,374 .610 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 112,067,616 997,507 .890 
Mower FRC occ. escvesesce 113,652,897 738,237 .650 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 122,196,105 531,558 .434 
Pennsylvania (Lines East)..... 333,624,523 2,886,760 .865 
Pennsylvania (Lines West)..... 86,550,256 632,213 .729 
WOE. soscnwweeeesenawertes $913,003,772 $6,670,649 4.178 


Average per cent .696 





are shown in Estimate (a) as $9,835,000. However, the sta- 
tistics given in Table I, and shown graphically in the chart 
apply to Class I roads only. The operating expenses 
of Class I roads are about 96 per cent of the total operating 
expenses of all carriers, and 4 per cent has been added to 
$9,835,000, making a total of $10,229,000. But this equip- 
ment and machinery should have been bought previous to 
1917, and it will now cost 100 per cent more to replace it, 
which brings the deficiency up to $20,458,000. 

During the years 1918 and 1919 the amount of money 
spent for shop machinery was greater than the average, but 
the machinery and equipment actually acquired was prob- 
ably less than normal, due to the depreciated value of the 
dollar. The amount of money spent during the same period 
for additions and betterments to take care of increased busi- 
ness was wholly insufficient. The replacement value of rail- 
way shop machinery in the United States is $292,200,000. 
Inasmuch as the annual increase in equipment has been 
not less than 3.70 per cent and it will require at least 4.2 
per cent increase in shop facilities to handle this equipment, 
the necessary additions and betterments may be expressed 
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as .042x2x292,200,000=$24,450,000. The total deficiency 
in shop machinery and equipment up to the present time, 
therefore is shown in Estimate (a) as $44,908,000. 


Maintenance of Shop Machinery 


Having determined the deficiency in shop machinery and 
facilities to date, it is necessary to estimate what repairs and 
replacements will be necessary in the next three years to 
maintain the existing plant. Referring to the chart, it will 
be noticed that in 1919 a total of $30,250,000 was spent 
on shop machinery. It is probable that this charge will 
continue to increase in the next three years, due to increas- 
ing labor and material costs, but to be conservative it has 
been considered constant at $30,250,000. Part of this 
charge goes to labor and should be separated from the 
strictly material charge. Data extending over a four-year 
period show that only 67 per cent of the shop machinery 
charge represents material, the balance representing the labor 
required to repair and replace the worn equipment. Conse- 
quently, as shown in Estimate (b), there is $20,250,000 
worth of material in the annual shop machinery charge. 
This must be increased by 4 per cent to include all roads; 
and in a period of three years the total estimated amount of 
material to be bought will cost $64,470,000. 

That this figure is not excessive may be shown by a con- 
sideration of reasonable depreciation charges for the three- 
year period. It is true that some shop machinery has been 
used for 20 years or more, but with the continual modern 
changes and improvements it is doubtful if any machine 
will have a useful and efficient life greater than 15 years. 
This means an annual depreciation of 6.67 per cent, which 
for three years on an investment of $292,200,000 is $58,- 
500,000. In other words, the estimate of $64,470,000 for 
shop facilities would hardly do more than cover shop machin- 
ery depreciation. 


Additions and Betterments 


Additions and betterments, being chargeable to capital 
account, provide the necessary equipment to care for increased 
business. In order to estimate future needs, it is necessary 
to examine past expenditures for this account. In the 30 
months from June 30, 1914, to December 31, 1916, only 
$6,063,719 was spent for shop machinery additions and bet- 
terments. During the following year $6,000,000, and in the 
first year of government control $7,698,596 were spent for 
machine additions and betterments, but that this amount 
was entirely inadequate for the needs is indicated by the 
fact that only 35.2 per cent of the authorized additions and 
betterments were actually made. 

In estimating what must be done in the next three years 
in the way of additions and betterments to shop machinery, 
it is believed that the most accurate result will be obtained 
by determining the total value of railway shop machinery 
in the United States and assuming that this plant must be 
increased in the same proportion as the increase in equip- 
ment made necessary by new business. In the years 1905 
to 1915 there was an increase in locomotives of 3.76 per 
cent and cars 3.70 per cent; but this takes into account only 
the numbers of cars and locomotives and does not consider 
their increased weight. Heavier machinery and tools will 
be required to repair this equipment, and if the equipment 
increase is assumed at 3.7 per cent per annum the machin- 
ery increase must be at least 4.2 per cent. 

According to estimates made in 1916, the total value of 
railway shop machinery in the United States amounted to 
$146,100,000. Referring to Estimate (c), the replacement 
value of this machinery in 1919 would be at least $292,- 
200,000. Assuming then that the plant must be increased 
4.2 per cent per annum to care for the new equipment, the 
total investment in the next three years must be $36,780,000. 
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Conclusions 


The total amount of money that should be spent during 
the next three years for shop equipment and machinery, as 
shown in Estimate (d), is $146,158,000. This amount is 
probably less than the actual needs, because every assump- 
tion in the calculation was made on the safe side. The 











EsTIMATE 
(a) Deficiency in shop machinery: 
From June 30, 1913 to December 31, 1917— 
-578 — .546 = .032 & $2,139,755,988 = $685,000 
.578 — .441 = .137 &K 2,021,160,614 — 2,770,000 
-578 — .466 = .112 X 2,210,892,786 = 2,475,000 
-578 — .489 = .089 & 2,357,398,412 = 2,095,000 
-578 — .514 = .064 K 2,829,325,123 = 1,810,000 
$9,835,000 
Adding four per cent to include all roads 394,000 
Deficiency in shop machinery December 
Sa ES ean caring LL eGo wees $10,229,000 
Cost of replacing in 1919............. $20,458,000 
Deficiency in additions and betterments 
Oo | A: | er ne 24,450,000 
WOME Sheba thas ar reece uae $44,908,000 $44,908,000 
(b) Maintenance of shop machinery (for 
three years 1920-1922): 
Annual shop machinery charge....... $30,250,000 
But only 67 per cent is material..... 20,280,000 
Adding four per cent to include all 
MNES aiclo te sars oie Wk ely +. KG be oe OES 1,210,000 
Total material te be purchased an- 
TE eerie othr oa acaaianeeen $21,490,000 
POP. SOTOE SORIS ois awsinsin ces Wiens 3 
PEMA eerie Posie Sone ene a Raaer $64,470,000 $64,470,000 
(c) Additions and betterments (for three 
years 1920-1922): 
Value of shop machinery in 1916..... $146,100,000 
Replacement value in 1920.........+. 292,200,000 
Annual equipment increase of 3.7 per 
cent will require 4.2 per cent invest- 
MONE TA. TECHINETY s oobi cesceiscwecce 12,260,000 
PE TUE GOMER aids cee ses aS SES 3 
NEN oiss 50s Gm erinnew wae emen $36,780,000 $36,780,000 
(ad) Grand tote! (a) + (0b) # (©) eo viecccccsssesvecnen $146,158,000 











magnitude of the result gives some indication of how seri- 
ous the situation has become. The cost of all materials has 
practically doubled in the past three years, shop employees’ 
hours have been reduced to eight hours and wages have in- 
creased on the average at least 100 per cent. To offset these 
increased costs and place back into service the locomotives 
now held waiting repairs, it will be necessary to make up 
previous deficiencies in equipment and modernize all shops. 

Automatic and semi-automatic machinery, for example, 
should be more generally used in back shops where material 
is manufactured for the whole system. 

Another field that deserves particular attention is the 
enginehouse machine shop. It would be hard to determine 
how many locomotives are held out of service and sent to 
the back shop for light repairs because of inadequate en- 
ginehouse equipment. 

The material and equipment purchased for railway shops 
and included in this discussion is of almost infinite variety 
from belts, air hose, rope and packing to boilers, cranes, 
welding equipment, lathes, etc. The largest single item is 
machinery and tools. Approximately 38 per cent of the total 
material costs are for machinery, which means that during 
the next three years $54,100,000 should be spent for rail- 
way shop machinery and machine tools. 











HE BLOCK SIGNAL mileage (manual and automatic) in 
T operation on the railroads of the United States in- 

creased from 44,574.7 miles of road on January 1, 
1905, to 96,279.1 on December 31, 1914, or 51,704.4 miles, 
an average increase of 5,170.4 miles a year, while the total 
miles of road on which passenger trains operated increased 
from 151,455 to 193,180, or 41,725 miles between 1907 and 
1914, inclusive, an average yearly increase of 5,216 miles. 
During this period the automatic block signal mileage in- 
increased from 5,116.3 to 29,600, 
or a total of 24,483.7, while the 





Is There a Deficiency in Signal 
tr Construction ? 


Comparison of Conditions for Past Four Years with Ten Years 


Previous Indicates a Shortage 


of their systems, but, because of the importance of block 
signals in facilitating the movement of traffic, in addition 
to increasing the safety of operation, it is one that should 
receive more careful consideration than has been given it in 
the past. In order to determine the deficiencies existing in 
this particular branch of railroad service, it will be well to 
consider the broad term “‘signaling” under its various sub- 
heads, such as automatic block, manual block and _inter- 
locking. 


Have Automatic Block Installations Dropped Off? 


During the 10-year period from January 1, 1905, to 
December 31, 1914, inclusive, marked progress was made 
in the installation of automatic block signals, the mileage of 
road equipped per year varying from a minimum of 1,387.6 
in 1908 to a maximum of 4,350.5 miles during 1913. The 
total automatic block signal mileage installed during the 
10 years was 24,483.7, or an average of 2,448.4 miles a year. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that of the total 
mileage of passenger lines operated, 7.1 per cent was pro- 

tected by automatic block signals 
at the end of 1907, while at the 








manual block system increased 
from 39,560.5 miles to 66,679.1, 
or a total of 27,118.6 miles. The 
number of revenue tons carried 
one mile per mile of road by all 
roads increased from 861,396 in 
1905 to a maximum of 1,245,158 
in 1913. 

In contrast with these figures, 
the block signal mileage in- 
creased from 96,279.1 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1914, to 99,350.8 in four 
years. During this time the 
total miles of road on which pas- 
senger trains operated decreased 
from 193,180 miles to 191,133, 
or 2,047 miles, as indicated in 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s tabulation of statistics 
pertaining to block signals, while 
the automatic block signal mile- 


back to normal. 


years. 








DEFICIENCY of 3,500 
miles in automatic block 
signal construction has oc- 
curred during the past five years. 
The next three years should see 
10,850 miles of automatic block 
signals installed to bring facilities 


Manual block signal mileage 
reached a maximum in 1914, then 
began to decline. 


261 interlocking plants should 
be installed during the next three 


$52,764,000 should be spent on 
signal work in this period. 


end of 1914 this percentage had 
risen to 15.3. 

Assuming the progress for the 
10 years preceding 1915 as nor- 
mal and comparing it with that 
for the four years from January 
1, 1915, to December 31, 1918, in- 
clusive, as obtained from the rec- 
ords of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, we find that the 
progress in the late years has not 
been satisfactory. The mileage 
of road equipped with automatic 
block signals ranged from a 
minimum of 1,113.1 miles in 
1915 to a maximum of 2,242.2 
miles in 1917, the total for the 
four years being 6,993.7 miles, 
or only 2,643.2 miles more than 
was placed in service in 1913 
alone. The average mileage in- 














age increased from 29,600 to 36,- 
593, or 6,993.7, and the manual 
block mileage decreased from 66,679.1 miles to 62,- 
756.9, a drop of 3,922.2 miles. During this period, which 
covers that of the war and of government control, it is in- 
teresting to note that the number of revenue tons carried one 
mile per mile of road on Class I roads increased from 
1,176,923 to 1,717,894, or 540,971 tons. 

From a study of the above figures the question may be 
raised as to whether the block signal mileage has kept pace 
with the enormous increase in the amount of traffic handled 
by the railroads during the last four years. This is only 
one of many different questions confronting railway man- 
agements in connection with the future intensive development 
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stalled was 1,748.4 per year, or 
but 360.8 miles more than was 
installed during the year of the panic in 1908, the lowest 
in the preceding 10 years, despite the fact that during this 
latter period the revenue tonnage handled was greatly in 
excess of that during the 10 years preceding. 

From the above figures the net average annual deficiency 
in the construction of automatic signal mileage may be as- 
sumed to be at least the difference between 2,448.4 miles 
(the average for the 10-year period preceding 1915) and 
1,748.4 or 700 miles, a deficit of 28.5 per cent. Therefore, 
in order to bring the automatic signal mileage up to that 
which would have existed if the normal rate of construction 
of the 10-year period had been maintained, without taking 
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into consideration the extraordinarily large increase in rev- 
enue tonnage which has occurred within the last five years, 
it would be necessary to make up a deficit of 2,800 miles 
which accrued from January 1, 1915, to January 1, 1919. 
From January 1, 1919, to January 1, 1920, the statistics 
published elsewhere in this issue indicate that a further deficit 
of 700 miles has also been created. Therefore the total deficit 
for the last five years is 3,500 miles. In order to bring the 
facilities up to where they would be if the normal rate 
of development were maintained, it would be necessary dur- 
ing the next three years not only to build the normal mileage 
of 2,448.4 miles per year, but also to make up the deficit of 
3,500 miles. This would require the construction in the 
next three- years of 10,847.2 miles. This is equivalent to 
3,615.7 miles each year during this period. 

Of the total mileage of passenger lines operated on the 
roads reporting block signals, 15.3 per cent was protected 
by automatic block in 1915 as compared with 19.1 per cent 
at the end of 1918. The commission’s figures show that 
the total mileage of passenger lines operated on the road, 
shown in its tables, decreased from 193,180 miles of road in 
1914 to 189,810 in 1916, but increased to 191,133 in 1918. 
This variation may be due to a number of causes, such as 
the abandonment of certain lines for passenger service or the 
discontinuance of operation on certain lines, 

The deficiency in signal facilities may be considered from 
still another angle. A study of the Commission’s reports 
for a period of five years indicates that increases in auto- 
matic block signal mileage occurred each year, on an aver- 
age, on 23 systems. For the 10-year period this would indi- 
cate an installation of 106.5 miles per system, while for the 
last four-year period this has dropped to 76 miles for each 
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however, there was a net decrease of 517.6 miles in 1908 
and another of 1,563.4 miles in 1914. The decrease in 
1908 was due largely to the temporary closing of a large 
number of telegraph offices, while the larger decrease noted 
in 1914 occurred when the largest mileage of automatic 
block signaling which has been installed in any one year to 
date was placed in service, this mileage being 4,350.5, the 
decrease in the manual block in this year being very largely 
due to its replacement by the automatic block. During this 
10-year period the mileage protected by manual block 
reached its maximum of 66,679.1 miles in 1914, during 
which year the total mileage of passenger lines operated also 
reached a maximum of 193,180 miles. A study of the per- 
centages of passenger mileage operated and protected by 
non-automatic block during this period discloses the inter- 
esting fact that it ranged between 29.3 in 1908 and 34.5 in 
1914, a total variation of 5.2 per cent, or an increase of 
17.7 per cent, as compared with a variation of automatic 
block signals of from 7.1 per cent in 1907 to 15.3 per cent 
in 1914, an increase of 115.5 per cent. 


Manual Block Signaling 


During the four years from January 1, 1915, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, inclusive, the total manual block signal mile- 
age decreased from a maximum of 66,679.1 miles in 1914 
to 62,756.9 miles in 1918, or 3,922.2 miles. The percent- 
age of the passenger lines protected by this system dropped 
from 34.5 per cent in 1914 to 32.8 in 1918, as compared 
with an increase in the percentage protected by automatic 
block signals for the same period from 15.3 to 19.1 per cent. 
This decrease in the use of the manual block was evidently 
due to the replacing of the manual system by automatic 








TABULATED DATA SHOWING STATISTICS PERTAINING TO BLOCK SIGNALLING IN THE UNITED STATES 
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company. A careful survey of the present needs of indi- 
vidual roads has been made, based upon information fur- 
nished by those in close contact with the conditions on the 
respective lines and taking into account the increased ton- 
nage, as a result of which the conclusion is that an average 
of 175 miles of automatic signaling should be installed dur- 
ing each of the next three years by each road making such 
installations in order to bring this type of signal construc- 
tion back to a normal basis and to provide for the increased 
traffic. Assuming that the number of roads making such 
installations is 23, as before, this would indicate that the 
average mileage which should be installed each year would 
be 4,025. 

From January 1, 1905, to December 31, 1914, inclusive, 
manual block signaling increased from a total mileage of 
39,560.5 to 66,679.1, or 27,118.6 miles. During this period, 


block and to a decrease of 2,047 miles in the passenger 
mileage reported in the tables. As long as this passenger line 
mileage remains nearly stationary, the mileage protected by 
the manual block will likely continue to decrease in very 
nearly direct proportion to the increase of the automatic 
block signal mileage. 

An increase in this type of protection may again take 
place when the passenger line mileage operated begins to 
increase materially, as the manual block may then be in- 
stalled on stretches where the traffic density does not war- 
rant the construction of automatic signals. For this reason 
the installation of this system will not be considered in 
connection with the present study of signaling required to 
bring the construction back to normal. 

In studying the conditions affecting the construction of 
interlocking plants, one is handicapped by the lack of proper 
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statistical data. The Interstate Commerce Commission did, 
however, attempt to tabulate certain information of this 
nature in its annual signal statistics for the years 1913 to 
1916, inclusive. An analysis of the data for the years 1914 
and 1915 shows that of the total number of plants of all 
kinds 79 per cent were mechanical; 4.6 were electro-mechani- 
cal; five-tenths of 1 per cent were pneumatic; 3.9 per cent 
were electro-pneumatic and 12 per cent were electric. The 
average number of working levers per plant was 23.6. 


Interlocking 


The Commission’s report for the year ending December 
31, 1915, shows an increase of 2,904 working levers over 
those in service the previous year. Inasmuch as many of 
these levers were reported by more than one carrier, it is 
necessary to make an arbitrary estimate of the total number 
of new levers actually installed. Assuming that three- 
fourths of the 2,904 levers were reported twice, the total new 
levers actually installed would be 1,815, distributed as fol- 
lows: 1,433 mechanical, 84, electro-mechanical, 9 pneu- 
matic, 71 electro-pneumatic and 218 electric. During the 
same year statistics collected by the Railway. Age showed a 
total of 2,595 levers installed, as compared with 2,904 given 
in the Commission’s report, which would indicate that ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the new work was not reported 
to the Railway Age. 

With the above as a basis, the statistics compiled by the 
Railway Age for the years 1916 to 1918, inclusive, show the 
following: 
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1916 2,135 2,349 1,468 1,161 67 64 176 62 
1917 3,628 3,991 2,495 1,971 115 110 299 106 
1918 3,172 3,448 2,180 1,722 191 96 261 92 
Totals 8,935 9,788 6,143 4,854 283 260 736 260 
Ave. 2,978 3,263 2,048 1,618 94 87 245 87 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s statistics for the 
year ending December 31, 1916, show a total of 6,101 cross- 
ings of Class I and II railways with other steam railways 
and 2,543 with electric-interurban or street railways pro- 
tected by gates, flagmen, interlocking devices, etc., while 
4.371 crossings with other steam railways and 2,209 with 
electric-interurban or street railways remained unprotected. 
The available information from this source is as follows: 











Protected Unprotected 

» - Per, mag : my 

Other Electric Other Electric 

steam interurban steam interurban 

railways street rys. railways street rys. 
oe |) rere 5,903 2,491 4,164 2,215 
June 30, 1916. 6,030 2,497 4,220 2,210 
December 31, 1916 6,101 2,543 4,371 2,209 
Totals 18,034 7,531 12,755 6,634 
Total imcrease ....... 192 52 207 —6 
Increase per yeal..... 132 34 138 —4 


From the above table it would appear that unprotected 
steam road crossings increased slightly faster than those pro- 
tected. The table does not include returns for switching 
and terminal companies, and as it represents the aggregate 
of figures compiled from the annual reports of Class I and 
Class II carriers, duplication exists with respect to cross- 
ings with “other steam railways,’ as each such crossing 
involves two railways; but since Class III carriers and 
switching and terminal companies are not covered by the 
compilation the extent of the duplication is obviously less 
than one-half of the number of such crossings shown. 

In considering the above table in connection with the first 
one, it would appear that the installation of a number of 
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working levers per year equivalent to the number of plants 
shown as the average per year would be a very conservative 
estimate of the work needing to be done along this line each 
year during the next three years. 


Conclusions 


To sum up, the deficit in automatic block signaling which 
had accrued from 1915 to 1918, inclusive, was developed 
from two different angles: the deficiency per year during 
this period as compared with the normal construction dur- 
ing the 10-year period, and from a survey of the present 
conditions in the field. These methods gave mileages which 
should be installed each year for the next three years of 
3,616 and 4,025, respectively, the average being approxi- 
mately 3,820 miles. Assuming $3,800 a mile as a fair aver- 
age present price for such installations, the total amount 
which should be invested in automatic block signaling each. 
year for the next three years is $14,516,000, a total of 
$43,548,000. 

In considering interlocking construction and taking the 
average total number of levers installed each year, as shown 
at the bottom of the interlocking table, it is seen that the 
estimated total that should be installed during each of the 
next three years is 2,048. With an average price per lever 
of $1,500 for all types, this will require an expenditure of 
approximately $3,072,000 a year. This gives a grand total 
for signals and interlockings of $17,588,000 a year, or 
$52,764,06U which should be spent on this class of con- 
struction during the next three years. The estimate of ex- 
penditures which it will be necessary to make in the next 
three years, if conditions are to be restored to normal, takes 
into account signaling only. It does not take into account 
expenditures which should be made by the railways for 
highway grade crossing protection. 
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From the Louisville, (Ky.) Courier-Journal 


Harder Than Ever 























Electric Locomotives Have Been Handling Trains on the Baltimore & 











Ohio for 24 Years 


Electricity a Help in Intensive Development 


Electrical Machinery Will Aid Materially in Increasing 
Efficiency and Capacity of Railroads 


AULING TRAINS with electric locomotives is one 
form of intensive railroad development, and the 
adoption of electric operation is generally based on 

one or both of two general reasons. First, the difficulties 
and dangers of steam operation in certain tunnels and ter- 
minals may make electrical opera- 
tion necessary, and, second, where 


Milw.ukee & St. Paul are Baldwin-Westinghouse locomo- 
t:ves and five were built by the General Electric Company. 
Both types are driven by 12 motors, but the method of trans- 
mitting the power to the track in each type is very different. 
In the Baldwin-Westinghouse locomotive power is trans- 
mitted from 12 motors to six driv- 
ing axles by pinions and gears 








facilities in a certain section 
prove to be inadequate it may be 
found cheaper to electrify than to 
enlarge the existing facilities. 
Due to the fact that heavy trains 
can be hauled at higher rates of 
speed with electric locomotives 


HE use of electrical equip- 
ment on the railroads is in- 
creasing so fast that few 

railroad officers can afford to be 


mounted on quills which in turn 
are connected to the driving 
wheels. The armatures of the 
motors on the General Electric 
locomotives are mounted directly 
on the 12 driving axles. The old 
equipment built by the General 


than with steam, electric opera- 
tion will in effect enlarge the fa- 
cilities. This was the funda- 
mental reason for the Pennsylva- 
nia’s electrification of the Phila- 
delphia terminal. Elsewhere in 
this issue is an article showing 
the need of intensive railroad de- 
velopment in this country, a part 
of which will probably take the 
form of electric operation. 


New Traction Equipment 


During the past year, 15 elec- 





without a working knowledge of 
things electrical. 

It is essential that they keep 
pace with electrical development 
so that they may know its scope 
and limitations and in their own 
fields may be able to judge 
whether or not a certain applica- 
tion will be possible, desirable or 
economical. 

















Electric Company was a spring 
gear type and consisted of 42 
freight and passenger locomo- 
tives and four switchers. Some 
of the 42 locomotives were de- 
signed for passenger and the rest 
for freight service. Those which 
were designed for passenger serv- 
ice will be regeared for freight 
service and some of the 42 freight 
locomotives will be used on each 
of the two electrified divisions. 
The five new gearless locomotives 
are designed distinctly for pas- 


tric passenger locomotives were 
built for the Chicago, Milwaukee 
‘*& St. Paul, and work was practically completed for extend- 
ing the electrification of that road over the division from 
Othello to Seattle. Five locomotives were also built for the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, for operation over the 
New York Connecting Railroad. ’ 

Ten of the new passenger locomotives for the Chicago, 
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senger service and will be used 

on the Cascade division from 

Othello to Tacoma and Seattle. The ten new quill- 

geared locomotives were also designed for passenger service 

and will be used on the Rocky Mountain division from Har- 
lowton to Avery. 

The locomotives built for the New Haven are Baldwin- 

Westinghouse locomotives and are of the quill-geared type. 
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They are designed for operation on 11,000-volt, a. c. or 
600-volt d. c. current and are similar to former designs ex- 
cept that they are equipped with 12 motors and 6 driving 
axles and weigh 180 tons. The former locomotives have 
four driving axles and weigh 120 tons. 


Reasons for Electrification 


Advocates of electric traction have in the past advanced 
a great variety of reasons why electric operation should be 
adopted. Some of these reasons were well founded while 
others were the extravagant claims of enthusiasts. Probably 
the best way to decide what the sound reasons are is to see 
exactly what has been done up to this time. The accom- 
panying table has been prepared for the purpose: 


Principat TRUNK Line ELecrriFications In AMERICA 


Cause Began 
Name of road and Kind of electric 
section electrified of service electrification operation 
Baltimore & Ohio, Heavy passenger _ Tunnel and 1895 
Baltimore, Md. and freight. terminal. 
Saltimore Tunnels. 
New York Central Heavy passenger. Tunnel 1906 
New York—Harmon. Terminal, 
Heavy service. 
New York, New Haven Heavy passenger Terminal 1908 
& Hartford. and freight. heavy service. 


New York-New Haven 

Grand Trunk, Heavy passenger Tunnel. 1908 
St. Clair Turnel Co. and freight. 

Pt. Huron, Mich., 


St. Clair Tunnel, 


Great Northern. Heavy passenger Tunnel. 1909 
and freight. 
Michigan Central, Heavy passenger Tunnel and 1910 


Detroit River and freight. terminal. 

Tunnel, Detroit, Mich. 

Boston & Maine, Hleavy passenger Tunnel. 1911 
Hoosac Tunnel, and freight. 

North Adams, Mass. 


Pennsvlvania, Heavy passenger. Tunnel and 1912 


Service into New York terminal. 
City Terminal. 
Butte, Anaconda & Heavy freight General 1913 
Pacific, and passenger. economy. 
Butte—Anaconda, 
Mont. 
Norfolk & Western, Heavy freight Heavy grade, 1915 
Bluefield—Elkhorn, and passenger. tunnel, 
W. Va. 
Pennsylvania, Phila- Passenger. Relief 1915 
delphia, Paoli, Pa.; terminal. 
and Philadelphia— Congestion. 1918 
Chestnut Hill. 

icago, Milwaukee & Heavy freight 
ag a and passenger. Heavy grade. 1915 
Harlowton, Mont., 

thello, Jash.—Seattle 
and Tacoma. 1919 
Canadian Northern, Heavy passenger. Tunrel and 1917 
Montreal, Can. terminal. 
New York Connecting, Freight. To reduce 1918 
Port Morris—Bay congestion and 
Ridge, N. Y. eliminate 


: ferry service. 

The reasons as outl’ned in the table are not the only ones 
responsible for the adoption of electric traction, but are 
the apparent reasons. From the table it appears that in 
the early days where steam operation became undesirable, 
dangerous or impossible, electric operation was adopted to 
overcome the difficulties. In some cases this was done with- 
out much regard for expense. Now, however it is realized 
that there are actual economies to be gained in the electric 
operation of certain classes of service, due to the fact that 
it provides greater continuous pulling power than steam 
motive power. It applies particularly where intensive de- 
velopment is required. To gain the greatest economies of 
electric operation it is necessary to make a comparatively 
great expenditure for equipment, since not only do electric 
locomotives cost more than steam units of the same weight, 
but it is necessary to provide substations as well as an effi- 
cient distribution system, to say nothing of power houses and 
transmission lines if power cannot be purchased directly at 
the substations. 

Actual comparison between steam and electric operation 
is in favor of the latter for as has been pointed out by C. 
H. Quinn, electrical engineer of the Norfolk & Western, 
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eight electric locomotives have been doing the work done 
previously by 28 Mallets on that road. ‘This is due partly 
to the fact that the hauling capacity per locomotive is in- 
creased and partly because the electric locomotives work 
more hours per day. 

On the other hand, total costs of installation are in favor 
of the steam, and due to the increased interest charge in- 
cident to electric operation, there must be a decided saving 
in favor of the electric to induce conservative financial in- 
terests to make the expenditures, or else some other physical 
advantage must be the deciding factor. 

To determine the advisability of electrifying requires very 
careful and extensive investigation. A form for such an in- 
vestigation has been compiled by the Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers, which will appear in their 1919 
proceedings. This form was also published in the October, 
1919, issue of the Railway Electrical Engineer. 


Reasons for Electrification in Foreign Countries 


Electric operation in many foreign countries has received 
more active consideration than it has in the United States 
because coal is expensive or unobtainable and water power 
is abundant. In contrast to this, however, is the proposed 








Etectric Wiring for Shop Power and Light Should Be a 
Part of the Building 


electrification of the South African Railways. \Water power 
is not available at all times throughout the year in South 
Africa, but coal at the pit is cheap. 

In advocating electric operation for a part of the South 
African Railways, Merz & McLellan, consulting engineers, 
outline anticipated results as follows: One of the chief rea- 
sons for electrification was the purpose of increasing the 
capacity of the tracks as they now stand. The investiga- 
tions were based on a 50 per cent increase in traffic. This 
is to be brought about by the increase in the average speed 
at which the trains will be operated and by increasing the 
train load so that greater tonnage can be hauled with a fewer 
number of trains. As most of the sections under considera- 
tion are single track lines, a reduction in the number of 
trains and an increase in speed will produce a great im- 
provement in regard to delays at stations. 

With the increase in speed, according to the above-men- 
tioned report, less equipment will be required to handle the 
same amount of traffic. There will be a reduction in the 
amount of coal consumed, with the accompanying decrease in 
the number of cars used for the transportation of company 
coal. There will be an increase in engine mileage; thus 
fewer electric locomotives will be required. In addition 
to this, electrification would, on account of increase in speed, 
and the reduction in fuel consumed, make unnecessary the 
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purchase of 1,038 new 40-ton freight cars, or their equiva- 
lent, which would be required for dealing with the increased 
demands under steam operation. In regard to the suburban 
passenger trains operated under the multiple unit system it is 
universal experience that such improvements in traveling 
facilities produce a larger volume of traffic, which is due to 
a growth of the population in the remoter suburbs and to 
more frequent use of the improved services. 

The saving in working expenses according to the study 
for the South African Railways, involves a comparison of 
the cost under steam operation of coal, water, wages of 
train crews, enginehouse expenses, lighting and _ heating. 
locomotive repairs, and depreciation; with, under electric 
operation, the cost of electrical energy; wages of train crews; 
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Trucks and Tractors Are Available for Many Different 
Classes of Service 


enginehouse expenses; repairs and depreciation of the loco- 
motives and motor equipment; depreciation, maintenance and 
working expenses of the sub-stations, and the maintenance 
of the track equipment necessary for electrification. On the 
four divisions of the South African Railways under con- 
sideration the estimated profit for electrical operation 
amounts to £801,900. 

More lines have been electrified in the United States for 
passenger than for freight service. In England, with the 
exception of 18-route miles of mineral line which has been 
electrified by the North-Eastern Railway with great suc- 
cess, all the electrified railways are of the suburban type in 
that they are worked on the multiple-unit system. These 
facts make the following quotation of particular interest. 
In his presidential address delivered before the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers November 13, 1919, Roger T. Smith 
spoke as follows: 

“It has already been pointed out that this analysis only 
indicates tendencies, but I think it may be claimed that bas- 
ing the working costs of each kind of locomotive, steam and 
electric, on the average train-miles hauled in a year, and 
placing the known increase in train-miles hauled by an elec- 
tric locomotive at reasonable figures for passenger and goods 
respectively, the passenger electric locomotive might have 
difficulty in earning sufficient revenue to meet all present 
charges and have enough to spare to pay for electricity and 
for interest on the electrical equipment, while the goods loco- 
motive could much more than do so, provided in both cases 
electricity is bought or produced by the railway at % d. 
per kw.-hour at the generating station. I must, however, in- 
sist once more that in an analysis of this sort the actual 
conclusion come to, which is in the form of the weight of 
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passenger train and of goods train (including the locomo- 
tive that can be hauled for the same working expenses now 
necessary for steam traction, has no intrinsic value and if 
applied to any individual case might be most misleading. 
All that the figures show is that in a typical case for the 
same working expenses now incurred by steam traction, elec- 
trification is more in favor of goods haulage than of pas- 
senger haulage, and among the railway economies neces- 
sary to pay the enormously increased working expenses the 
electrification of goods and especially of mineral lines ought 
to receive due consideration.”’ 


Material Handling Machinery 


The term, material handling machinery, on the railroads 
includes a great variety of equipment from a hand truck 
to the largest locomotive crane and particularly as applied 
to the handling of freight, baggage and shop material, its 
adoption is one form of intensive railroad development. It 
is at present demanding more attention than ever before, be- 
cause of the need of intensive development and because by 
its adoption the capacity of a freight house, a transfer, a 
pier, or a shop, can be increased. An old facility can be 
modernized without enlarging or rebuilding it. This last 
applies particularly to the use of electric trucks and tractors. 

The most noteworthy adoption of material handling ma- 
chinery in this country is probably the installation at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. All the railroads of Cincinnati have made 
arrangements with a private operating company for the in- 
stallation of a patented system of terminal operation. The 





All Locomotives Must Be Equipped with Electric Head- 
lights Before July 1, 1920 


completed system will consist of a combination of motor 
trucks, overhead electric traveling cranes and uniform con- 
tainers, with which will be combined many forms of me- 
chanical handling machinery such as industrial electric 
trucks, stacking and tiering machines, portable conveyors, 
etc. Special equipment will also be used for moving cars 
and it is estimated that the system will ultimately release 
66,000 freight cars, previously used exclusively in “spot- 
ting,” transfer, trap or ferry service. 

An even more radical departure in the method of handling 
freight has been proposed in England and is now receiving 
consideration by the British government, and this system, 
known as the Gattie system, would eliminate all of the 74 
freight yards in London. 
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Electric Trucks and Tractors 


Electric trucks and tractors are now designed and built 
for a great variety of services. There are high and low 
platform trucks, drop frame trucks, various kinds of elevat- 
ing platform trucks, trucks equipped with rigid and swing- 
ing cranes, trucks which perform the function of stacking 
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Electric Lights Are the Only Kind Adapted to All Kinds of 
Car Lighting Service 


and tiering machines, and tractors for every kind of serv- 
ice. Each kind of truck is designed for a certain class of 
duty and care should be taken to pick the proper truck for 
the job. If this is done, remarkable results can be obtained 
by their use. 

The railroads in general are not able to handle traffic 








The Building Up of Worn Parts by Electric Welding 
Reduces Maintenance Expense 


as they should and labor, whether or not it is a commodity, 
is at a premium. As trucks and tractors speed up the 
movement of traffic, displace labor and can be applied to 
piers, transfers, shops and storehouses without changing the 
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buildings, it is safe to say that many more will be put into 
service after the roads are returned on March 1. 


Electric Headlights 


Substantial progress has been made in equipping locomo- 
tives with lights, which will meet the requirements of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s orders of December 26, 
1916, and December 17, 1917, the effective date of which 
was fixed as July 1, 1918. 

Under the present order, all locomotives must be equipped 
by July 1, 1920, but unless the work moves forward more 
rapidly than it is at present, more time will be necessary. 


Electric Car Lighting 


The amount of car lighting equipment needed by the rail- 
roads is dependent largely upon the passenger car require- 
ments. In another article in this issue it is pointed out that 
there will be 24,500 passenger cars needed in the next three 
years. As the largest number of cars ever built in one year 
in the United States and Canada was only 4,412, there will 
not be an immediate call for 24,500 car lighting equip- 
ments. The need will be great, however, for production may 
be increased and in addition to the equipment required for 
new cars, there will be a considerable amount required for 
replacement of straight storage, gas and oil lights. 


Electric Welding 


Electric welding as a science has developed very rapidly 
during the past three years. Almost every kind of broken or 
fractured machinery has been repaired by electric welding 
and the work of advancement in the science which is needed 
is to extend and perfect the work. Comparatively few 
roads have taken full advantage of the possibilities of elec- 
tric welding. It is significant, however, that when it became 
necessary to repair the German ships in New York harbor 
it was only done successfully after railroad officers had been 
called into consultation and employees had actually been 
detailed from railroad shops to assist in the work. 

Perfection of welding work depends largely upon good 
supervision and the proper training of operators. If cer- 
tain general rules are adopted and followed closely, the suc- 
cess of the work is practically assured and it is highly prob- 
able that railroad managers will use a greater amount of 
welding equipment in getting the railroads back to their 
former standards. 
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Armored Cars Used to Guard Passenger Trains in Egypt 
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Clerks in an Engiish Railway Accounting Office 





The Needs of the Accounting Department 


Struggle to Keep Up with Demands for Statistics by the 
Management and Federal and State Authorities 


one of the most important eastern railroads did not 
have a labor saving device in its offices, with the 
single exception of one typewriter. This may not have been 
typical of the great majority of roads, but it was probably 
representative of a large proportion. The work required was 
not only far less in volume than 
it is now, but far less compli- 


Pore: YEARS AGO the accounting department of 


producing department, but it is continually after all other 
departments to reduce expenses with the result that economy 
is an ideal or an obsession, as you are minded to lock at 
it with the department in its own work. 
It must be remembered that on January 1, 1918, a new 
set of books was opened for each railroad brought under 
federal control. With the return 
of the railroads to their owners 





cated. Clerical labor was exceed- 





ingly cheap and in general, plen- 
tiful. 
Up to the time that the United 


| these books will have to be closed, 
but the accounts between the fed- 
eral auditors and the director 
general on the one hand, and be- 


States government took over the 
American railroads, station agents 
and clerical help were relatively 
among the worst paid classes of 
employees on the railroads. The 
findings of the wage commission 
recognized this fact and the orig- 
inal increase in wages to railroad 
employees was on a sliding scale, 
which gave the lowest paid man 
a higher proportionate increase 
than the others. As a matter of 
fact, however, as the wage in- 


ARCH 1 will bring a flood of 
M extra work to railroad ac- 
counting offices, which will 
require either large additions to 
the clerical force or the re-ar- 
rangement of the work through 
the more widespread use of labor 
saving accounting machines. 


Making it unnecessary to take 
on an extra man is as truly an 
economy as taking off a man. 


This result, however, cannot be 
obtained by waiting until after 


tween the director general and 
the owning corporations on the 
other, will take years finally to 
settle. It is the guess of some 
accounting officers who are in a 
position to know whereof they 
guess, that all of the tangled ac- 
counts and disputes will not be 
straightened out within 25 
years. 

Bes‘des these burdens, arising 
out of federal control, and fall- 
ing on the accounting department, 


creases have taken place, one 
after another, station agents and 
clerks are not now highly paid, 


March 1. 





there are the continually increas- 
ing demands of state and federal 
authorities. The new classifica- 











the average monthly wage of 





tion of commodities which car- 





clerks in July, 1919, was about 
$112 when contrasted with men 
paid on an hourly basis. 

This has two implications. The general demand and 
high scale of wages for unskilled labor make clerical work 
with its poor pay peculiarly unattractive, and only the least 
efficient workers, either men or women, are likely to stay 
in it. In the second place, it means that if the cost of liv- 
ing remains as high as it now is, there is an imminent pos- 
sibility of some readjustment having to be made in the pay 
of the accounting forces. 

The accounting department is not only a non-revenue 
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riers must compile monthly and 
report quarterly and annually to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, for each class, and 
which must state the number of car loads and the number 
of tons originating on line and received from connecting car- 
riers, has been increased from 38 to 70. The six monthly 
operating statistical reports, originated by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration operating statistics section, will in all prob- 
ability be continued, and will be required monthly by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Only a few of the many factors which are adding to the 
work of the accounting department can be mentioned in 
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detail. Past experience, however, would indicate that even 
were there no increase in business, the work of the account- 
ing department would increase about 2 per cent a year and 
the present outlook is for an even more rapid increase than 
this, possibly as high as 5 per cent. 

Accounting departments are now generally behind in their 
work. A return of the roads would tend to put them 
further behind. Piecemeal and temporary additions to the 
clerical force are both expensive and extremely unsatisfac- 
tory, while more careful training of forces implies higher 
remuneration as well as a considerable period of time be- 
fore accomplishment can be hoped for. With every de- 
partment asking for increased appropriations, the account- 
ing department will have to show a particularly good case 
for any capital expenditures which it may wish to make. 
But it has a good case. 

It is often difficult to prove to an executive officer that 
the installation of labor saving devices will cut down the 
payroll. As a matter of fact, because of the steady increase 
in the amount of the work required in the accounting de- 
partment it almost never does. Men are not laid off because 
machines are installed. For this reason, new accounting 
machines are staved off as long as possible. It is, how- 
ever, often a weakness on the part of an accounting officer 
to take on month by month additional employees, rather than 
to make a stand-up fight for labor saving devices which he 
feels convinced will eliminate the necessity for additions 
to the payroll. If the purchase of five calculating machines 
will make it unnecessary to add three clerks to the payroll 
this month, two in February, ten in March, and others later, 
it is short-sightedness indeed to put off the purchase of the 
machines. If the purchase of a calculating typewriter will 
permit an agent to get along without an additional assistant, 
there is just as real a saving, as there would be if, by the 
purchase of a typewriter, an assistant, already on the pay- 
roll, could be dropped. 
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There are two ways in which this problem can be at- 
tacked, and both methods of attack ought to be used. One 
is from the bottom up. The chief clerk of each division 
ought to make a study of the particular problems of his 
division and to lay the results of his study before his im- 
mediate superior, and this study should be combined with 
those made in adjoining divisions, and brought up to the 
head of the department. This is no new suggestion, of 
course, but often through timidity or short-sightedness, such 
a study is not made until an actual emergency arises, and 
then every one is so rushed as to preclude a scientific study 
being made at all. The point is that now anyone who is 
in close touch with the forces at Washington and in the fed- 
eral and corporation accounting offices can foresee with a 
reasonable amount of certainty the crisis which will take 
place on March 1, and present actions should be governed 
accordingly. 

The other method of attacking the problem is to have an 
outside report made to the executive on the operation of his 
accounting department. Such an investigation should be 
welcomed. While it is perfectly true that an outsider can- 
not fully appreciate the minutia of the difficulties of any 
one particular office, as well as the man in charge can, the 
very fact that his eyes view the situation cleared of such 
detail, gives him an opportunity to make helpful sugges- 
tions which may be of great value. 

Above all, the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association, 
and the opportunities which it affords for interchange of 
ideas and the study of other methods, should be made 
use of. 

The secretary of that association is the most valuable clear- 
ing house for ideas which the accounting officer of Ameri- 
can railroads has. In touch with the work of all of the 
committees, he is abreast or ahead of the best accounting 
practices, and is able to perform a service, which if prop- 
erly availed of, will be invaluable. 


(es CLINEDINS 


Committee on Standards for Locomotives and Cars, United States Railroad Administration 
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Maintenance of Way by the Railroad Administration 


Study of Limited Data Now Ascertainable Indicates That an 
Appreciable Decline in Upkeep Has Occurred 


STUDY OF THE MAINTENANCE of way practices and 

policies of the United States Railroad Administra- 

tion is primarily a study of the practices and policies 

for the year 1919, for, as a matter of tact, the Admunistra- 

tion did not start to iormulate any well-defined plan for the 
upkeep of the properties until late 
in 1918. For a large part of the 


and in preceding years. For instance, in November, 1918, a 
circular was issued to the railroads requiring them to supply 
very detailed information concerning rails, ties, ballast, tie 
piatez and other physical features of their lines, together with 
t.attic statistics for each sub-division. It was explained that 
this information was desired as 
the basis for an intelligent super- 








first year of government control, 
maintenance of way work was 
carried on by the local organiza- 
tions without any definite plan 
of administration by either the 
central or regional offices. It was 
not until in August, 1918, that 
arrangements were made for an 
organization under the direction 
of C. A. Morse, chief engineer 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, who was given the title 
of assistant director of the Di- 
vision of Operation in charge of 
engineering and maintenance of 
way. Mr. Morse built up no 
large central organization, but 
conducted the affairs of the de- 
partment largely through the 
agency of the engineering assist- 


A 


been supposed. 


ized. 





COMPARISON of main- 
tenance of way conditions 
today and two years ago 
presents a most difficult problem. 

There are deficiencies in renew- 
als of both rails and ties, but this 
deficiency is not as marked as had 


Expenditures for maintenance 
of way over a period of years are 
not directly comparable because of 
decreased value of dollar and re- 
duced efficiency of labor. 


All classes of maintenance of 
way labor are now fully organ- 


vision of maintenance work. 

This order and some later 
modifications of it, together with 
the financial difficulties of the 
Railroad Administration early in 
1919, soon tended to cause some 
uneasiness among the officers on 
the individual railways, who con- 
cluded that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration was about to insti- 
tute a drastic curtailment of 
maintenance expenditures. This 
led Director General Hines to is- 
sue a statement in February, 
1919, denying that it was the Ad- 
ministration’s intention to pursue 
a policy of retrenchment and re- 
iterating the government’s prom- 
ise to return the properties in as 
good condition as when taken 
over. 











ants to the regional directors, 








most of whom were appointed 

about the same time. Aside 

from their administrative duties in the several regions, these 
engineering assistants also served with Mr. Morse on a gen- 
eral committee on maintenance of way matters. 

A large part of the activities of the newly formed organiza- 
tion during the remaining months of 1918 was devoted to 
the gathering of comparative data on maintenance of way 
work performed by the railroads during the period of gov- 
ernment control up to that time, in the three-vear test period 


57 


However, it soon became evi- 

dent that the Division of Op- 

eration did intend to exercise a much more rigid supervision 
over maintenance of way expenditures than had prevailed 
in 1918. Instructions were issued for the roads to submit 
maintenance budgets in order that they might be considered 
from a standpoint of their relation to expenditures in previ- 
ous years. The roads were given to understand that the 
time required to examine these budgets would not serve to 
delay the work, but would provide a basis for pushing or 
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curtailing the work later in the season if deemed necessary. 
Several obstacles developed in complying with these instruc- 
tions so that a number of modifications were necessary and 
considerable delay was incurred before the information re- 
quested could be supplied. 


Curtailment Instituted on June 1, 1919 


No real issue with regard to maintenance of way policies 
took place until May 27, when Director General Hines pub- 
licly stated that the Railroad Administration was up to its 


contract obligation in respect to maintenance of way and. 


issued orders tending to prevent excessive expenditures by 
requiring that the outlay on each road for the month of 
June should bear the same ratio to the operating revenues 
as the yearly average for the test period, except that the 
regional directors were granted authority to depart from 
this rule where cases of emergency required. This ruling was 
superseded the following month by specific instructions cov- 
ering maintenance of way expenditures for the second six 
months of 1919. Nevertheless, it had already resulted in 
some radical curtailments of expenditures and considerable 
reductions in force. Moreover, the new regulations provided 
definite limitations, and railway officers were given to under- 
stand that the programs for the work as outlined were tenta- 
tive and subject to change from month to month. 

This change in the maintenance of way policy of the Rail- 
road Administration from one of most liberal authority by 
the individual road to a plan for rigid control of expendi- 
tures led to a considerable undercurrent of resentment upon 
the part of railway officers, both federal and corporate, al- 
though much of this criticism would have been avoided if 
the statistical data on maintenance of way had been com- 
piled soon enough to have permitted of the formulation of 
a maintenance program before the inception of the season’s 
work. Coming in June, at the height of the season, this 
curtailment was particularly unfortunate. 


Condition of Maintenance an Intangible Quantity 


The condition of maintenance is an intangible quantity 
at best, and compliance with the provisions of the com- 
pensation contract with regard to maintenance may be sub- 
jected to wide variation as a consequence of personal equa- 
tion. There is no denying that both the Administration and 
the railway corporate officers have recognized that in any 
litigation for the recovery of damages for under-mainte- 
nance or compensation for over-maintenance, the burden of 
proof would be on the plaintiff, and furthermore that the 
facts as to the condition of over or under-maintenance would 
be difficult to establish. This would seem to explain the 
common understanding of the Administration’s policy with 
regard to compliance with the provisions of the contract, 
namely, that in the case of a property in excellent condition, 
to spend just enough to continue that condition and in the 
case of a depreciated property it would make expenditures 
equivalent to those made during the test period as equated 
for increased costs of labor and material. 

The corporate officers of the roads have been reluctant 
to express themselves publicly with regard to these princi- 
ples, but the representatives of the Administration, on the 
other hand, have repeatedly stated their position in no un- 
certain terms. In the testimony before the House appro- 
priation committee, Mr. Hines evinced a subtle insight into 
railway management when he said: 


“It has been the tradition of the subordinate official, as against 
his own superior officer, or as against anyone else, that he 
wanted to maintain his property just as well as he could, and 
if he could maintain his property better than the corporation 
wanted it maintained, he would do it, because he just naturally 
wants his property in the best condition he can have it, and I 
take it that the subordinate officials will be just as anxious to 
do that under federal control as they were under private control 
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and that they will spend all the money on maintenance that they 
can get to spend.” 


Mr. Hines also said that he thought that the railroad 
companies had fallen into two or three errors. 


“They assume,” he said, “that the standard contract obligates 
the government to put into the property each year of federal 
control, on an average, the quantities of material and labor that 
were put into the property on an average per year during the 
test period. This is not the case,” he declared. “The obligation 
is to turn the property back in substantially as good condition, 
and it will be practicable on many railroads to do that without 
expending as large quantities of labor and material as were 
expended during the test period on an average, and where it is 
practicable the government does not have to put in a larger 
amount. The provision that the same quantities of labor and 
material may be used is not an obligation, but is an option which 
the government may take if it is more favorable than the 
other standard.” 


No Definite Statement Can Be Made 


Whether or not the roads are now in as good condition 
as they were on January 1, 1918, is a question not to be 
answered by anything short of a most thorough investigation. 
As aptly stated by one railway officer, “No ordinary inspec- 
tion, such as could be made by riding over the road, would 
indicate a decided difference in the standard of maintenance 
under federal control and that of the test period.” ‘The true 
answer is one that cannot be forthcoming until some time 
after federal control has ceased. It is, therefore, necessary 
to rest content with such facts as are now available on the 
tangible accomplishments of the Administration. 

Expenditures for maintenance of way during the period 
of federal control have been much larger than those for 
any other corresponding period. In 1918, Class I roads 
spent $649,595,710 for maintenance of way as compared 
with $442,109,862 and $421,775,812 for the calendar years 
of 1917 and 1916, respectively. For the first nine months 
of 1919, the outlay for maintenance on Class I roads was 
$575,122,124 as compared with $459,627,192 for the cor- 
responding months of 1918 and $311,096,000 as the average 
for the first nine months of the test years. Expressed in per- 
centages, the 1919 expenditures were 25 per cent and 85 
per cent greater respectively than those for the corresponding 
period of 1918 and the test period average. 

These enormous differences are accountable entirely or 
at least in large measure by the marked advances in wages 
and increased costs of materials, and one plan of the Rail- 
road Administration officers in charge of maintenance of 
way has been to develop factors to represent these increases 
so that they might be applied to the expenditures as a means 
of obtaining a more workable basis of comparison between 
the expenditures during federal control and those of pre- 
vious years. Railway corporate officers are inclined to the 
opinion that such factors do not tell the whole story unless 
some allowance is made for the decreased efficiency of labor 
at present and for the larger percentage of non-productive 
time under the eight-hour day. 


The Rail Renewals 


With the possible exception of the question of ties, the 
subject of rail renewals has probably given rise to more 
differences of opinion and criticism of the Railroad Admin- 
istration than any other single phase of maintenance of way, 
but from the facts available it would seem that this had 
been largely brought about through a lack of definite in- 
formation on the real status of the rail situation and a mis- 
understanding of the Administration’s motive. From the 
data presented below, it would appear that the roads as a 
whole are not as far behind in the rail renewals as had been 
supposed. 

At the time that the roads were taken over by the gov- 
ernment, there were orders from the railways on the books 
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of the mills for 2,333,190 tons of rails, while the roads had 
462,529 tons of rail on hand. Priority of other materials 
for the rolling capacities of the mills made it possible to 
obtain delivery on only 1,212,618 tons in 1918. During that 
year the roads laid 1,111,638 tons of new rail, leaving a 
stock on hand at the beginning of 1919 of 563,509 tons 
and orders for rails undelivefed to the amount of 1,120,491 
tons. With such a large tonnage still undelivered there was 
not much occasion for the Administration to place orders 
for considerable additional tonnage, but on May 17 one order 
for 200,000 tons was placed and in November a second 
order for 41,000 tons was awarded. During 1919, the mills 
made deliveries to a total of 1,161,491 tons, leaving an un- 
delivered tonnage at the end of the year of about 200,000 
tons. It is estimated that about 1,350,000 tons of new rail 
have been laid in maintenance of way during 1919 so that 
there will be a stock on hand at the end of the year of about 
375,000 tons. 

The significant figures in the above are the laying of 
1,111,638 tons of rail in 1918 and 1,350,000 tons in 1919 
together with a reduction in the stock of 462,500 tons minus 
375,000 tons, or 87,500 tons. ‘The performance in laying 
should be compared with the following statistics for past 
years. 


Average amount of new rail laid for maintenance in 
SR NUE ow kinn ce csik isc cctnceccetonsssacens 1,405,857 
Average amount of new rail laid for maintenance in ten- 
CE ME soos cid seidaninaaendene ieee teken yume 1,377,569 
Average amount of new rail laid for maintenance in 
ee eg rer rr er er rrr 1,328,316 


From an inspection of these figures it is clear that the 
test period is not a fair basis for determining the deficiency 
of rail renewals at the present time, and, as there is no reason 
to assume that the renewals during the seven-year period 
preceding the test period were excessive, this seven-year 
period would appear to offer the best standard for compari- 
son. On this basis, the average deficiency for the test period 
is 1,405,859 tons minus 1,328,316 tons, or 77,543 tons, which 
amounts to 232,629 tons for the three years. A similar com- 
putation gives a deficiency of 294,221 tons for 1918 and 
55,859 tons for 1919, or a total of 350,080 tons for the 
two years of federal management, not including the decrease 
of 87,500 tons in stock. If we are to assume that the tons 
of new rail laid in the second half of 1917 (i. e., the twi- 
light zone between the test period and the period of federal 
control) is one-half of the annual average for the test period, 
then the total deficiency in rail renewals at the present time 
is 232,629 tons plus 38,771 tons plus 350,080 tons, or 621,- 
480 tons. 


The Tie Situation 


A discussion of the tie situation at the present time and 
of the practices of the United States Railroad Administration 
with respect to tie purchases and tie renewals must be essen- 
tially a discussion of the work of Forest Products Section 
of the Division of Purchases, United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, for this body, in co-operation with the regional 
purchasing committees, virtually controlled the tie from the 
time that it was delivered by the “‘hacker” until it was ready 
for placing under the rail. Organized long before the main- 
tenance of way activities of the Administration, it played 
an important part in federal control and its activities have 
been subjected to much adverse comment.. 

The Railroad Administration has been severely criticise 
for instituting a plan under which the producers were con- 
fronted with the necessity of disposing of their product ac- 
cording to the terms offered by a single important purchaser. 
Whatever objections are raised with respect to the methods 
pursued by the Forest Products Section, the conditions in 
the early days of 1918 pointed definitely to the need of a cen- 
tral organization, for with, the demand far exceeding the 
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supply in sight, the roads were bidding against each other 
for what ties were to be had, with the result that the prices 
rose rapidly and there were frequent complaints of the non- 
delivery of orders placed at lower prices, presumably be- 
cause the contractors were disposing of their stocks on more 
favorable terms. 

It has been contended by the tie contractors that the com- 
plete revision of practices which was brought about caused 
such an upheaval in the industry as to effect a most dis- 
tressing influence on production. The Administration forces 
have inferred that the only class to suffer was the jobber or 
middle man and that the real producer, whether large op- 
erator or small, was fairly treated. They have also main- 
tained that their plan offered the only feasible arrangement 
that would insure a fair distribution of the available supply 
and obviate gross exploitation of the roads, 

The activities of the Forest Products Section were not 
limited solely to the procurement and distribution of ties. 
The section was also called upon to supervise the distribution 
of timber preserving material. There is no question but 
that these measures made it possible to obtain a larger output 
from the treating plants than would have been possible with 
the available supply of materials controlled by a limited 
number of treating companies. In this connection the sec- 
tion also drew up and put into effect a set of standard speci- 
fications covering the more common used processes involving 
the use of creosote and zinc chloride and combinations ot 
the two. 


What Has Been the Result 


The production of ties in 1918 for use on the roads under 
government control, according to figures issued by the Forest 
Products Section, was considerably less than the normal pro- 
duction, the total being 65,499,720 ties. Based on totals 
complete to November |, 1919, the estimated production of 
ties for the second year of government control is 94,775,000 
ties. The stock on hand at the beginning of government 
control was 44,420,691 and, owing to the limited production 
during 1918, this stock had been reduced by the end of that 
year to 36,556,400 ties. With the increased production dur- 
ing 1919, it is estimated that the supply on hand at the 
end of that year was something over 50,000,000. In the 
case of treated ties, the number subjected to preservation in 
1919 is estimated at 55,000,000, while the number of ties 
on hand awaiting treatment on November 1 was 21,805,220. 

In the matter of insertions in track the following table 
shows the renewals for 1918 and the estimated renewals for 
1919 in comparison with the renewals of the three test years 
and the averages for the ten-year period. 


REcorD OF T1ES INSERTED ON Roaps UNper FEDERAL MANAGEMENT 





DOU-GORT BUGPARE 6 oes: cscs cecwwsies 92,293,395* 

TOM DETIOG BVETHUC oo ise ioc dw ore Gacan 94,835,443 

1915 ) 101,931,879 

1916} year ending June 30........ 98,211,454 

1917 J 84,610,248 

ae ial tik cs ga le 86,400,021 

1919 (to November 1—76,580,185).... 85,000,000 (Est. for the year) 





*The total “average test period” includes 84 small roads with 6,847 miles 
and 1,625,896 ties, which roads do not enter into the total “average ten 
years” because of incomplete reports. 

Since the average for the ten-year period, as explained 
by the footnote on the table, is not directly comparable with 
the rest of the table, obviously it cannot be used as a basis 
of comparison, and since there is no reason to believe that 
the tie renewals during the test period were excessive, the 
average for the test period would seem to offer the only 
available basis for comparison. This would indicate a de- 
ficiency in tie renewals during the two years of government 
control of about 18,000,000 ties, to be adjusted on the basis 
of a comparison between the stock of ties on hand at the 
beginning and the end of government control. This defi- 
ciency, however, does not express the full extent to which 
tie renewals are in arrears, for by examining the table it 
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will be noted that the renewals for the last year of the test 
period were very low, and furthermore no account is taken 
of the six months from June 30, 1917, to January 1, 1918, 
during which time the renewals presumably were not made 
at a greater rate than during the preceding year. 

The discussion above has been based entirely on a com- 
parison of quantities, whereas there has been no little com- 
ment on the tie situation with respect to the qualities. One 
of the most pronounced influences of the Administration’s 
plans for tie allotments was to effect a very pronounced 
change in the distribution. During the past two years many 
roads have inserted in the tracks ties of species which never 
before were used in the particular locality. 

One of the most notable cases of this was the shipment of 
a large quantity of Douglas fir trees to the eastern states. 
As a consequence of these circumstances there can be no ques- 
tion but that a considerable number of ties have been sent 
to sections of the country having climatic conditions not 
conducive to longevity of non-native timbers. It is also a 
fact that those roads which have been the best organized 
in the purchase, distribution and care of ties had their meth- 
ods very largely upset by the government interference. On 
the other hand, the Forest Products Section’s organization 
for the inspection of ties has resulted in a uniformity of 
quality the country over never before obtained, and it is 
certain that the roads which have normally followed rather 
loose practices with regard to the inspection and procurement 
of ties have been forced to accept a better quality of ties 
during the past two years than they formerly received. 

While the centralized purchase of ties is undoubtedly an 
unworkable arrangement under private management of the 
roads, many of the practices introduced by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Section can well be retained, and it is hoped that those 
roads which have been receiving a better quality of ties 
than they did under private management will profit by the 
lesson of government control. 


As to Labor 


Maintenance of way labor gained decisive victories in 
1918 through the wage advances, the recognition of its 
organizations and the establishment of working rules as a 
part of the supplements to the general wage order. Labor 
activities in 1919 may well be compared to those of an 
attacking force which, having gained in its objective, devotes 
its energies.to the strengthening of its position. ‘All class 
of maintenance of way employees, including those of the 
grade of foremen, are now thoroughly organized in most 
parts of the country. This has been manifested publicly 
by the two-weeks’ conference of the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers at 
Detroit during the month of September and officially through 
the conclusion of an agreement between this same organiza- 
tion and the United States Railroad Administration on a set 
of rules and working conditions made effective on Decem- 
ber 16. 

In certain districts the new union has endeavored to 
eniulate the practices of the older brotherhoods in railway 
service, and division officers are being compelled to devote 
a considerable portion of their time to hearings of grievance 
committees. Fortunately these tendencies are not general. 

In spite of increased wages, shorter work days and recog- 
nition of the unions, employment in the maintenance of way 
department seems to be little more attractive today than it 
was three years ago. It may be that the shortage of help 
and the lowered efficiency so prevalent in this department 
is but a local manifestation of a national condition and that 
it cannot therefore be ascribed to any peculiarity of the 
management obtaining on the railroads during the last two 
years. Whatever the cause, there is no phase of maintenance 
of way work that offers a greater field for improvement 
than that represented by employment and personnel. 
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Gridiron Satire 


HE FAMOUS GRIDIRON CLUB of Washington, D. C., 

a presented a birdseye view of our experiences in gov- 

ernment control at its annual dinner recently. Mem- 

bers of the club, principally , Washington correspondents, 

took the parts of the actors in brief skits which “gridironed” 

many topics now occupying the attention of the public, among 
them the railroad problem. 

The railroad skit dealt with “unscrambling the railroads.” 
The actors represented William G. McAdoo, former director 
general; Director General Walker D. Hines, and an inves- 
tor. The “gridironing” follows: 


McAdoo—“The late Mr. Hogan said that you cannot unscramble scram- 
bled eggs. He was wrong. By the exercise of a little magic, to which we 
modestly lay claim, we shall illustrate how the railroads of the United 
States may be scrambled and then in the twinkling of an eye, as it were 
and so to speak unscrambled again. Can any one loan me a silk hat? I 
shall return it promptly and entirely undamaged.” 
— steps forward with silk hat. He is Mr. Investor, a well-known 
citizen.) 

McAdoo —“T shall return it with its pristine beauty untarnished.”’ 
— en be careful. That hat represents the sale of a Liberty 
sond. : 

McAdoo—“Tut, tut—have no fear—we shall not hurt it in the slightest. 
I shall break this egg into the hat—so—” (breaks and drops egg and shell 
into the hat). 

Investor—“Oh, my hat!’’ 

McAdoo—“Tut—tut—sir. Have no fears. Trust me. Kindly turn your 
back. What you don’t see won’t annoy you. Now we take another egg 
and break it—so. Now we take some flour—add some coal—pour in some 
of this agreeable variety of ketchup—add a little sand—and finish with a 
dash of vinegar. Please don’t groan, Mr. Investor. It is all right. All 
these ingredients are symbolic, gentlemen. Now we have the roads scram- 
bled. This completes my part of the trick. I shall now pass the buck—I 
mean the hat—to my friend, Mr. Hines, who will, in his magic way, with 
a few passes produce the beautiful rabbit known as government operation 
and control, and return the hat undamaged to my good friend, Mr. In- 
vestor.”” (Investor groans.) 

Hines (looks and glares at McAdoo)—‘“I am deeply indebted to Mr. 
McAdoo for his trust and confidence. I wish he had finished the trick. 
He hates the limelight and likes to retire while the retiring is good. But 
to the trick, gentlemen. Let me first cover the hat for esthetic and olfac- 
ni ea It is a little messy.” (Covers hat with handkerchief, seizes 
wand. 

Hines—“‘I now make these mysterious passes—so—saying the cabalistic 
words—Hocus-pocus—1920—Brotherhoods—As Taught Me by Mr. McAdoo. 
Then I quickly raise the cloth and there we have—” (starts back, leoking 
nervous). “Ah, see, Mr. McAdoo forgot something. Let me add the 
Plumb plan.” (Drops three plums and breaks another egg. Investor groans 
and tears his hair.) ; 

Hines (continuing)—‘“Now we have it. Hocus—pocus—1920—presto.” 
(Takes up handkerchief, looks—starts back, rushes to McAdoo, saying:) 

Hines—“*My God, Mac, I can’t do the trick.” 

McAdoo—“That’s your affair—not mine.” 

Investor—‘‘My hat, my hat!’’ 

McAdoo—“Give him back his hat.’’ 

Hines—“But this mess—what will I do?” 

McAdoo—‘“‘Oh, hand it back. He can’t kick.” 

— you are, sir.” (Hands hat to Investor, who takes it and 
yells:) 

“Investor—“What a mess! Oh, my hat! I can’t use it. 
I can’t sell it. I can’t give it away.” 

McAdoo and Hines—‘‘Take it up to Congress. 
(Both link arms, bow and go off.) 


I can’t clean it. 


They'll fix it for you.” 











Photo from Keystone View Company. 


Inclined Electric Railway Running to Corcovado at a Level 
of 1249-ft. Near Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
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Two Years of 
Government Operation 


Results Appear More Favorable 
If Not Contrasted with 
Predictions of Government 
Ownership Advocates 


past two years had not been preceded and for a consider- 

able time accompanied by such extravagant predictions 
as to its success by the advocates of government ownership, 
who viewed it in the light of a panacea for all the real and 
fancied evils, difficulties and inconveniences which attend 
the transportation business, and by those who with the prac- 
tically unlimited powers conferred upon them by the federal 
control act foresaw such great possibilities from the unifica- 
tion and standardization of a railroad system of 260,000 
miles, the popular verdict as to its accomplishments might 
now be somewhat more favorable than it is. All indications 
point to an overwhelming desire on the part of the American 
people, except that part represented by the railroad labor or- 
ganizations who have reasons of their own for demanding 
that railroading by approporiation be continued, and one or 
two of the more radical farmers’ organizations that for some 
reason have seen fit to support them, to have the railroads 
returned to private operation as speedily as possible. It is 
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apparent, however, that the spirit in which the opinion that 
private management should be restored is expressed is some- 
what different from that in which the same idea was being 
voiced a year ago. 

After a year of operation by the Railroad Administration, 
the sentiment against government railroading, on the part of 
those who were directly or indirectly affected without having 
a detailed knowledge of the situation, was largely inspired 
by disappointment and surprise that the government had 
failed to make good on the advance notices of the govern- 
ment ownership propagandists. Instead of huge savings 
resulting from unification, such economies as were effected 
were swallowed up in wage advances or in other war-time 
increases in the cost of operation. Instead of reductions in 
rates a large advance was required and was promptly put 
into effect. Instead of better accommodations for shippers 
and passengers the service, except to the most essential war 
industries, was deteriorated both by the necessity of giving 
preference to essential freight and by the growing shortage 
of facilities, while patrons of the railroads felt the effect of 
a lack of the former solicitude for their wants or require- 
ments which resulted from centralization and lack of com- 
petition. 

Instead of keeping labor satisfied the open-handed policy 
of a director general, who was generally recognized as a 
presidential candidate, seemed merely to inspire fresh de- 
mands. Some criticism of the Railroad Administration 
undoubtedly even resulted from the fact that it was less 
susceptible to political influences than some people would 
have liked, as certain governors and other state and munici- 
pal officers had occasion to learn, because those responsible 
for the operation of the railroads found it necessary to retain 
as their subordinates men who knew more about railroading 
than about politics, and the few politicians in the organiza- 
tion were not readily accessible on all occasions. Railroad 
officers on many occasions derived considerable satisfaction 
from being able to inform public officials that something 
they wanted would be grossly discriminatory. 

While some of these manifestations of government rail- 
roading have continued into and through 1919 there has been 
a marked change in the situation. Instead of an aspirant 
for political preferment we have had as director general of 
railroads a trained railroad executive who has fully appre- 
ciated his responsibility and duty as a government officer 
and who had advanced sufficiently high in his own profes- 
sion to be independent of any influence not commended by 
his own judgment. The task laid upon Mr. Hines was an 
entirely different one from that which faced Mr. McAdoo. 
While the former director general was given charge of the 
railroads for the purpose of getting the highest degree of 
efficiency out of them for war purposes, and while 
he assumed the additional burden of trying to revolutionize 
and reform them at the same time, Mr. Hines’ job has been 
that of trying to restore normal conditions and to render an 
adequate railroad service day by day. 

If he has not succeeded in overcoming all the objections 
to government operation which took form during the tenure 
of his predecessor, there are some at least who are beginning 
to recognize that even the government cannot make bricks 
without straw; cannot increase wages without increasing 
rates without incurring a deficit, and cannot furnish a 100 
per cent car supply at all times without having money to 
buy new cars from time to time. There are, of course, many 
others who are fully convinced by this time, if they were not 
before, that the government is not organized to make the 
best bricks with what straw it has and that with the best 
intentions and the greatest ability a director general cannot 
make unlimited capital improvements when Congress both 
delays and reduces his appropriations. 
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If two years of government operation have brought these 

lessons home to the American people it will doubtless have 
accomplished as great a reform as Mr. McAdoo ever in- 
tended. There was a time when a large element of the 
public doubtless believed the claim of the railroad employees 
that their wages were inadequate, but the same people ob- 
jected vigorously to the increases in rates which were needed 
to pay the wages demanded by the most highly organized 
employees. Those who complained most bitterly about car 
shortage were usually the same men who were loudest in 
demanding that the Interstate Commerce Commission keep 
down the freight rates when the railroads asserted they could 
not raise sufficient new capital under existing rates. 
_ And when railroad officers tried to point out some of these 
facts they were told that if they could not increase wages, 
add to their facilities and at the same time reduce rates they 
had better step aside and let the government do it. It is not 
necessary to accuse the Railroad Administration of extrava- 
gance and gross inefficiency to point out that it has failed 
to fulfil the predictions made for it. 

If the deficit of the Railroad Administration as compared 
with the standard return has been greater in 1919 than in 
1918 it has been because the wage increases ordered in 
1918 did not show their full effect last year, because they 
necessitated further readjustments which added large sums 
to the payroll, because the volume of traffic has been smaller 
than in 1918, and also because Mr. Hines and the President 
adopted the policy of refusing to take advantage of their 
power to advance freight rates on the ground that the deficit 
due to the falling off in traffic following the armistice should 
properly be charged off as a part of the war cost, and that 
it was preferable for the government to pay the deficit from 
the treasury for the time being rather than do anything to 
increase the cost of living during the readjustment period. 
Therefore the work of bringing up the rate level to its proper 
relation to the scale of expenses has been left for the compan- 
ies after the return of the roads, although Mr. Hines has of- 
fered the assistance of his traffic department in making the 
necessary studies. 

The year 1918 in the railroad business was one of reor- 
ganization, scarcity of labor and materials, and of emer- 
gency operation to keep up with the demands of the war 
machine and of the new methods incident to the policy of 
reorganization, unification and standardization, which was 
carried to such lengths that to many it appeared that the 
government intended to keep control of the railroads indefi- 
nitely. The past year has been one of readjustment and of 
effort to restore something like normal conditions, although 
the proposed reconstruction which was so much talked of 
a year ago has been mainly postponed as to the railroads as 
well as in other directions. 


Successful Transportation Service the Object 


When Walker D. Hines was appointed director general 
of railroads on January 1, after having served for a year as 
assistant director general, he issued a statement to the public 
in which he announced his policy in part as follows: 

“From the first day of government control of the railroads 
I have been part of Mr. McAdoo’s administration, and it 
will be my purpose as director general to carry forward the 
policies he has so ably put into effect—fidelity to the public 
interest, a square deal for labor, with not only an ungrudg- 
ing but a sincere and cordial recognition of its partnership 
in the railroad enterprise, and fair treatment for the owners 
of railroad property and for those with whom the railroads 
have business dealings. 

“Until the signing of the armistice the government's first 
railroad duty was to run the railroads to win the war, but 
now that the war has been won the government's railroad 
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job is to render an adequate and convenient transportation 
service at reasonable cost. There can be no greater civic 
triumph in time of peace than the performance of a suc- 
cessful transportation service for the 100,000,000 producers, 
consumers and travelers in this country. To participate in 
the achievement of this great object I invite all railroad 
officers and employees with whom I have had the great privi- 
lege of co-operating in their splendid war work.”’ 

The performance of a successful transportation service 
has been the one object toward which Mr. Hines has con- 
stantly and conscientiously striven. As far as his descrip- 
tion of Mr. McAdoo’s policies is concerned, he has followed 
them faithfully, although some of those he did not mention 
were perhaps allowed to fall into the background and were 
supplanted by those of Mr. Hines’ own making. He has not 
introduced many innovations, as is indicated to some extent 
by the fact that while Mr. McAdoo in 1918 issued 57 gen- 
eral orders, the latest issued by Mr. Hines was No. 65, al- 
though he has, of course, issued a number of amendments 
or supplements to previous orders. 


Appropriation Delayed and Reduced 


One of the first steps taken by Mr. Hines after he became 
director general was to try to straighten out the finances of 
the Railroad Administration by obtaining some money with 
which to pay its bills and to assist the railroad companies 
in financing necessary additions and betterments. Whereas 
Mr. McAdoo started out with the cash on hand of the rail- 
road companies and a revolving fund of $500,000,000 and 
did not have to square his accounts with the railroad com- 
panies before he left office, Mr. Hines was immediately faced 
with the necessity of asking Congress for an appropriation 
to cover the deficit and to provide funds for capital improve- 
ments. On January 24 he sent to Congress, through the 
Secretary of the Treasury, an estimate of $750,000,000, and 
when Congress failed to pass the bill and a later estimate 
was submitted it was necessary to increase the amount to 
$1,200,000,000. The reduction of this amount to $750,000,- 
000 made it impossible to carry out even the modest pro- 
gram of capital expenditures that had been delayed by the 
failure of the first appropraition bill. The amount and 
character of the capital improvements made during the year, 
as far as shown by the available reports, is given elsewhere 
in this issue. 

No new cars or locomotives were ordered during the year 
by the Railroad Administration. In fact, not quite all of the 
equipment ordered in 1918 has been delivered, because the 
failure of the appropriation bill made it necessary to slow 
up the manufacture. During the early part of the year cars 
were not needed and the equipment already ordered was 
being delivered faster than the railroad companies wanted 
to accept it. Moreover, the uncertainty of the government’s 
tenure prevented making plans for the future. Designs had 
been prepared for standard stock, refrigerator and general 
service cars, and designs have recently been completed for 
a standard caboose; if the appropriation had been promptly 
granted some cars of these types probably would have been 
ordered. An order for 200,000 tons of rail was placed dur- 
ing the spring, and during the fall arrangements were nearly 
completed for placing another order for 200,000 tons, but 
after the steel strike was called only 41,000 tons were ordered. 


State Commissions and Shippers Conciliated 


Another of the first steps taken by Mr. Hines to indicate 
that he was trying to restore normal conditions was the cre- 
ation of a separate Division of Public Service, of which Max 
Thelen, former president of the California railroad com- 
mission, was made director, and the undertaking of negotia- 
tions for the purpose of improving the relations with the 
state commissioners, which had been somewhat neglected 
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during 1918. It was announced that the scope of the Divi- 
sion of Public Service would be to deal with the relationship 
between the public, including the shippers, and the Railroad 
Administration and the railroads under federal control. 

After conferences with the state commissioners Mr. Hines 
announced that it would be his policy to cause their orders 
to be carried out as to matters of local service, safety and 
equipment, although he insisted on retaining the responsi- 
bility as to rates, because he was responsible for the rev- 
enues. ‘The state commissioners were disposed to insist on 
their right to settle intrastate rate matters, but an agreement 
was reached providing for a test suit before the Supreme 
Court, and although the case was decided in favor of the 
director general his attitude of seeking the co-operation of 
the state authorities resulted in the removal of considerable 
friction. . 

Immediately after the armistice Senator Cummins had 
introduced a bill to restore the rate-making authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the deliberate purpose 
of preventing the Railroad Administration from making an- 
other summary increase in rates, and the bill was promptly 
passed in the Senate, but by the time the House got around 
to considering it Mr. Hines had indicated so plainly his 
intention of proceeding considerately and of working in co- 
operation with the Interstate Commerce Commission as to 
important rate matters that the House allowed the bill to be 
delayed, and after the President had vetoed it very little 
interest was displayed in the matter. However, the fact that 
the bill was pending was one of the reasons given by Mr. 
Hines for not taking up a rate advance, and it is perhaps 
possible that if it had not been proposed his course would 
have been different. 

Relations with the shippers were also improved in many 
ways by the earnestness displayed by Mr. Hines in endeav- 
oring to remove the causes for complaint which resulted from 
the rather hasty adjustments that had been put into effect 
following General Order No. 28. 


Efforts to Restore Normal Conditions 


One of the early moves made by the Railroad Administra- 
tion in the direction of the restoration of normal conditions 
was the issuance of a circular in February by W. T. Tyler, 
director of the Division of Operation, directing a relocation 
of freight equipment more nearly in accordance with owner- 
ship than had been practicable during the continuance of the 
war conditions. This provided to a greater extent for the 
use by the owners of equipment of their accepted standards 
and also for the return of cars to the owning road for re- 
building, the application of betterments and repairs. Later 
on the distribution of cars and the issuance of embargoes 
by the Car Service Section was decentralized to a consider- 
able extent by being placed more directly under the juris- 
diction of the regional directors, and in general much more 
opportunity for “railroading at home” was afforded than 
had been the case in 1918. 

On March 1 and at various later dates orders were issued 
which had the effect of restoring pre-war conditions by un- 
doing to some extent the “scrambling” of the railroads which 
had been done the year before by restoring parts of several 
large systems to the regions in which their principal lines 
were located and regrouping many lines that had previously 
been put under the same management with some of their 
competitors. This regrouping was particularly manifest in 
the Southwest. 

Railroad corporation officers were very anxious to have 
the Railroad Administration take some measures to restore 
to its former channels traffic that had been diverted to other 
lines during the war. It does not appear that very much 
was done along this line except to restore to shippers a large 
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degree of their former control over the routing of their 
freight, not by direct order but in practice, by refraining 
from placing restrictions upon the routing except for special 
reasons. 

At the earnest request of shippers the war-time demurrage 
rates were reduced to the old basis, effective on August 1. 


Passenger Service 

Passenger service, which had been greatly curtailed dur- 
ing the war, which had been the cause of many complaints, 
was considerably improved during the year both by resto- 
ration of trains that had been taken off and by the resto- 
ration of parlor cars and observation cars and of the a la 
carte dining car service on many trains in place of the 
standardized table d’hote meals. A limited amount of ad- 
vertising for passenger service was also undertaken. The 
marked shortage of passenger coaches and of Pullman cars 
continued, however, as there had been little addition to these 
classes of equipment for several years, and during the early 
part of 1919 the troop movement incident to the demobil- 
ization of the army was as great, if not greater, than it had 
been during the war. 

The handling of the troop movement, under the direction 
of the Troop Movement Section, has called forth a large 
amount of praise from those who have been most familiar 
with the accomplishment. From May 1, 1917, to Decem- 
ber 1, 1919, a total of 15,724,058 soldiers were moved by the 
railroads, making a total of over 7 billion passenger miles. 


Traffic 


Whereas in March the number of surplus freight cars 
was greater than had ever been recorded, in October the 
volume of freight traffic was the largest ever recorded for a 
month, reaching a total of 40,343,750,000 net ton miles, an 
increase of 1.3 per cent over October, 1918, whereas that 
month had shown an increase of 3.5 per cent over October, 
1917. 

For the eleven months period ended November 30, 1919, 
the net ton miles of revenue and non-revenue freight aggre- 
gated 361,331,207,000, as compared with 403,367,933,000 
in the corresponding period of 1918, a decrease of 10.4 per 
cent, and as compared with 395,382,053 in 1917. The net 
ton miles per mile of road per day in the first eleven months 
of 1919 averaged 4,689, as compared with 5,227 in the cor- 
responding period of 1918, and 5,180 in the corresponding 
period of 1917. The train miles decreased 11.8 per cent 
as compared with 1918, but the total car miles decreased 
only 6.6 per cent. The average number of unserviceable 
freight cars was 7.2 per cent of the total as compared with 
5.8 in the corresponding period of 1918, and 5.7 in 1917. 

The net ton miles per mile of road per day in the first 
eleven months of 1919, as compared with 1918 and 1917, 
were as follows: 


1919, 1918. 1917. 
January 4,275 3,878 4,770 
February 4,002 4,591 4,511 
ee a oe el a a ahaa are eae wee erie 4,059 §,273 5,192 
April 4,134 5,471 5,257 
May 4,524 5,226 5,617 
Tune 4,615 5,423 5,694 
July ... 4,878 5,487 5,441 
‘August 5,075 $°691 5,351 
Septemlx 5,625 5,731 §,217 
October 5.651 5.584 5.385 
November 4,711 5,155 5,298 
Eleven months 4,689 §,227 5,180 


The number of passengers carried one mile is shown thus 
far only in the reports for nine months, during which time 
it aggregated 34,949,294,185, an increase of 6.7 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1918. Preliminary reports 
for October indicate a substantial increase in October, 1918. 


Car Supply 


During the first part of the year, because of the falling off 
of traffic after the armistice, a very large surplus of freight 
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cars accumulated, amounting in March to about 500,000. 
By September 1 this had given place to a car shortage, and 
during July and August there were numerous complaints of 
local shortages, particularly of open top cars. While the 
statistics of car surpluses and shortages have not been given 
out regularly, Max Thelen, director of the Division of Pub- 
lic Service, stated in an address recently that there was a 
shortage on November 1 of 57,160 cars. This compares with 
a surplus of 91,691 cars on November 1, 1918, and a short- 
age of 141,466 on November 1, 1917. 

The heavy loading and prompt release of cars which in- 
creased the efficiency of the car supply in time of war was 
not continued during 1919, after the patriotic impulses in- 
spired by the war had become somewhat cooled and after 
the regulations of the Food Administration requiring heavy 
loading had expired. For the eleven months ended Novem- 
ber 30, the net ton miles per loaded car averaged 27.8, as 
compared with 29.2 during the corresponding period of 1918, 
and 26.9 in 1917. This, naturally, had a tendency to pull 
down the record for increased trainloading, but for the 
eleven months period the average net ton miles per train mile 
still showed an increase from 682 in 1918 to 693 in 1919. 
In the corresponding period of 1917 the average was 656. 
The average car miles per car day for the eleven months 
period was only 23.2, as compared with 24.8 in 1919 and 
26.6 in 1917, but this average was brought down by the 
large number of idle cars in the early part of the year. For 
October the average was 27.3 as compared with 26 in Oc- 
tober, 1918, and 25.9 in October, 1917. 


Bad Order Cars 


One of the points on which the Railroad Administration 
has received criticisms during the year has been the large 
number of bad order cars. During the early part of the 
year, when business was at a low ebb and when every effort 
was being made to reduce expenses, the cars needing repairs 
began to accumulate. Shop hours, which had been kept at 
60 to 70 a week during the war, were reduced to 48, partly 
to reduce expenses and partly to relieve the heavy strain 
under which the men had been working. Later as traffic 
began to pick up the hours of the car repair forces were in- 
ceased in the effort to put the equipment in shape for the 
heavy grain and coal traffic, but the strike of the shop em- 
ployees interfered, and for a time there was considerable 
complaint. From August 16 to November 15 the number 
of bad order cars was reduced from 228,549 to 130,833, but 
these figures probably do not tell the entire story of the con- 
dition of the equipment. 


Preparations for Return 


After the President’s announcement in his message to Con- 
gress in May that the railroads would be returned at the 
end of the year the Railroad Administration began to make 
some preparations for the return, and for several weeks re- 
cently, even after the question of the date became uncertain, 
it has been proceeding on the assumption that it might be 
expected to terminate its work on that date. Therefore, many 
preparations were made with that end in view. 

Effective on October 1 per diem settlements for the use of 
freight cars were restored, in accordance with the code of 
per diem rules in effect July 1, 1918, with some exceptions. 
This was done in order to promote the policy of getting cars 
relocated on home lines to a larger extent, in accordance with 
the wishes of the corporate officers. 

Also the regional and district traffic committees were in- 
structed to clear their dockets of pending subjects, so far as 
possible, before the expiration of federal control. Instruc- 
tions were issued to see to it that all contracts for purchases 
provided for freeing the government from any obligation 
after the date of its relinquishment of the railroads 
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In anticipation of the early return of the roads efforts 
have recently been made both by the companies and by the 
administration to expedite the work of reaching agreements 
with the railroad companies on their compensation contracts, 
as is indicated by the list of contracts published elsewhere 
in this issue, which shows that approximately $750,000,000 
of the $940,000,000 of annual rental has been covered. 

Some of the more recent steps in the direction of prepara- 
tion for the relinquishment have been the following: 

An inventory of the property taken over by the govern- 
ment was ordered to be taken and brought up to December 
31. It will now be necessary to extend this to March 1. 

Conferences have been held with the American Railroad 
Association and with the corporate officers in an effort to 
decide which of the practices or organizations developed by 
the Railroad Administration shall be retained. 

Effective December 1, the provisions of several general 
orders relating to passenger accounts were cancelled, and the 
practices in effect on December 31, 1917, relating to the 
apportionment of revenue from interline passenger traffic 
were reinstated. 

Many of the provisions of the order relating to the use of 
universal interline way billing also were modified in order 
that the freight revenues at the end of federal control might 
be restated and allocated between the director general and 
the companies in a manner comparable to the stating and 
allocation of freight revenues at beginning of federal control. 

An entirely new function was imposed upon the Railroad 
Administration by the strike of the bituminous coal miners. 
Because of the paramount need of the railroads for fuel if 
other consumers were to be supplied at all, and because it 
had a nation-wide organization and had had the foresight 
to make plans for meeting the crisis, while the organization 
of the Fuel Administration had been practically disbanded, 
the Railroad Administration was designated as the agent of 
the Fuel Administration and placed in charge of the allo- 
cation and distribution of coal. This task it seems to have 
performed with a marked degree of success, although, as 
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was to be expected under such circumstances, it was not 
possible to please every one. ‘The effect on the railroad 
carnings of the loss of traffic caused by the strike and of the 
extra expenses incurred in dealing with it have not yet been 
shown by the complete reports. One effect was to scatter 
again many of the open-top cars which efforts had been made 
to return to the owning roads in preparation for the relin- 
quishment of federal control. 

Numerous changes in the personnel of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration were made early in 1919, chief of which were 
the appointment of six new directors of divisions, including 
two new divisions. C. R. Gray and R. S. Lovett resigned 
in January as directors of the divisions of operation and of 
capital expenditures, respectively, and were succeeded by 
W. T. Tyler and T. C. Powell. Max Thelen was appointed 
director of the new Division of Public Service, succeeding to 
part of the duties formerly performed by C. A. Prouty, who 
remained as director of the Division of Accounting, and later 
in the year Swagar Sherley succeeded John Skelton Wil- 
liams as director of the Division of Finance, while H. B. 
Spencer was made director of the new Division of Purchases. 
K. M. Underwood succeeded John Barton Payne as general 
counsel. ‘Two of the regional directors also resigned during 
the year, A. H. Smith and C. H. Markham, and were suc- 
ceeded by A. T. Hardin and L. W. Baldwin. 

A considerable part of the Railroad Administration’s cen- 
tral organization at Washington will have to be retained for 
some time after the relinquishment of its control over oper- 
ation to wind up its affairs, settle its accounts and adjust 
disputes with the railroad companies, of which there will be 
a large number growing out of the contract provisions relat- 
ing to the upkeep of the properties and to the expenditure 
for capital improvements. While the operating department 
will be considerably reduced, it is probable that the account- 
ing and legal departments will have to be increased to take 
care of the work that will fall upon them. It is understood 
that Director General Hines will retain his office for some 
time to direct the readjustment 
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Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions: Seated, Left to Right, F. F. Gaines, A. O. Wharton, IW. FE, Morse; Standing, Left to Right, 
G. H. Sines, J. J. Dermody, C. E. Lindsay, and J. A. Emmart, Secretary. 


Wage Increases Under Government Control 


Payroll Increased by a Billion Dollars, Eight-hour Basic Day 
and Time and One-half for Overtime Granted 


HELHER If BE REGARDED as a development resulting 

W from federal control or merely as one of the past 

two years, the railroads are being returned to pri- 

vate operation with a payroll about a billion dollars greater 

than that of the last year of private operation and under 
circumstances which give promise 
of little opportunity for any re- 


have been the result of a general governmental policy rather 
than of any individual policy of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, because the policy of the government to pay and to en- 
courage high wages in the war industries and the general 
competition thus created has necessarily affected the wages 
paid in railroad service. 
Regardless of the responsibility 








duction. The principles of the 
eight-hour basic day and time and 
one-half for overtime also have 
become _ generally 
throughout the railroad service. 
Because the increases in wages 
have been made by the Railroad 
Administration, it has become 
common to refer to the larger pay- 
roll costs as having been imposed 
by the government, although it 
has become apparent that the 
higher wage scale has become an 
almost universal phenomenon and 
that at least a very large part of 
the increase would probably have 
resulted under any form of man- 
agement. 

Moreover, it has recently be- 
come more clearly appreciated 
that the wages allowed bv the 


agreements. 


service. 





established WO YEARS of government 
T operation have left the rail- 

roads an expensive legacy 

in the form of wage orders and 


The shorter working day has 
resulted in an increase of 190,000 
in the number of employees in 


Pay roll cost per ton mile has 
greatly increased. 


The average wage advance since 
1915 has been about equal to the 
increase in the cost of living. 


for the condition thus created, 
however, the effect on the rail- 
roads is the same and in this con- 
nection the manner and method 
by which the new wage scales 
have been put into effect are of 
greater importance than the ques- 
tion of responsibility. It is prob- 
ably true that if the wage scales 
for large classes of employees had 
been continued to be fixed by in- 
dividual roads or groups of roads 
the results might have been dif- 
ferent from those resulting from 
the method of dealing with wage 
scales on a national scale and un- 
der a policy of standardization 
which has produced some extreme 
results in many cases, but the fact 
remains that the wages have been 














made as they have and in such 





Railroid Administration have 

not been substantially more gen- 

erous than those paid to many other classes of workers, and 
in fact there are many examples of much larger increases in 
other lines of industry, notably in the steel industry, than 
were awarded by the Railroad Administration. While the 
wages of railroad employees were increased by the Railroad 
Administration, it is probably more correct to say that they 


O& 


a way that it will be most diffi- 
cult to readjust them. 

The Esch bill, passed by the House on November 17, con- 
tains a provision which was referred to as one for the adjust- 
ment of labor disputes in the future, which was frankly 
accepted as having been proposed by and having the full 
approval of the railroad labor organizations, which goes so 
far as to confirm for the future all acts and orders of the 
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Railroad Administration affecting hours, wages and con- 
ditions of employment, but it is manifest that this pro- 
vision was completely overlooked by a large number of those 
who voted for it, and there is little prospect that it will be 
adopted by the Senate. 

The fact that railroad wages were dealt with on a na- 
tional scale, which ran into such large figures as to attract 
wide publicity, for a long time gave the impression that 
the employees were being dealt with much more generously 


‘than other classes of labor, but recent statistics indicate that 


this is not the case as far as organized labor is concerned 
and that the average increase in railroad wages since 1915 
has closely approximated the increased cost of living during 
that time, about 73 per cent. 


Eight-Hour Day Requires Increased 
Number of Employees 


There has been another prevalent faliacy regarding the 
increase in the number of railway employees which has led 
some usually well-informed persons to discuss the situation 
as if they thought that the railroads were taking on so many 
men that they were standing in each other’s way. This view 
was emphasized by the fact that the disclosure of the in- 
crease in the number of railroad employees followed only 
a short time after the issuance of publicity by Director Gen- 
eral McAdoo, which gave the impression that the railroads 
were greatly handicapped by the shortage of labor and that 
the results being attained were being attained only by a 
great increase in the efficiency of labor. As nearly every 
ene in touch with railroad affairs recognized that labor was 
becoming less efficient instead of more so, it was easy to 
believe that the increase in the number of employees was 
unnecessary, but as more detailed statistics have become 
available it is seen that while more employees are now used 
for a similar amount of work, the increase in employees has 
resulted largely from the necessary effect of the introduction 
of the eight-hour day, and while the number increased from 
December 17 to July 19 by 11.2 per cent, the number of 
hours worked was actually 3.9 per cent less, and the total 
compensation increased 36 per cent. 

Of course, the eight-hour day was allowed by the Rail- 
road Administration to large classes of railway employces 
who had not formerly enjoyed it, but it was not responsible 
for the introduction of the principle in railroad service. 
The eight-hour basic day was granted to the train service 
employees by the Adamson law at the insistence of Presi- 
dent Wilson in 1916 as a means of averting a threatened 
strike, and an eight-hour day was granted the shop em- 
ployees in the southeast by arbitration in 1917, but the 
Railroad Administration has extended it gradually to prac- 
tically all classes of railroad service and has strengthened it 
by accepting the principle of time and one-half for overtime, 
which now applies to all classes, although not to the extent 
demanded by the labor organizations. Both the eight-hour 
day and time and one-half for overtime were being very 
generally adopted in other classes of employment during the 
war, particularly those engaged in production for the gov- 
ernment. 


Effect on Pay Roll 


It is difficult or even impossible to calculate the exact 
effect on the payroll of the increases in wages made during 
the control of the railroads by the Railroad Administration 
because the amount of the wages depends so greatly on the 
volume of traffic, the number of men employed and the num- 
ber of hours they work, and all of these factors, as well as 
the wage scales themselves, have been changed before the 
expiration of a full year. Director General Hines, in testi- 
fying before the House appropriations committee in June, 
estimated that on the assumption that the business of 1919 
and the number of hours of work would correspond to those 
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of 1917 the increase in wages over those in effect in Decem- 
ber, 1917, would amount to $852,000,000. During the 
spring of 1919 additional increases estimated at $67,500,000 
a year for the train employees and others were allowed; in 
August the shop employees were given additional increases 
estimated at about $48,000,000 a year, and Mr. Hines’ re- 
cent proposal to allow time and one-half for overtime in 
freight train service is estimated at $36,000,000 a year. 

These figures alone would produce an annual increase of 
approximately one billion, but with a heavier business than 
that of 1917 the amount would undoubtedly be increased. 
For the first part of this year the business was substantially 
below that of 1917, but since September 1 it has exceeded 
it and most of the available wage figures are for the first 
half of the year. While additional increases have been 
made in 1919, the effect of the previous increases has been 
lessened by the reduction in the volume of traffic and by the 
campaign to reduce expenses, which has resulted in a reduc- 
tion of the number of hours worked by many classes of 
employees. 


Average Wage Increase 56 Per Cent 


Based on comparisons between December, 1917, and July, 
1919, Director General Hines reported to the Senate on 
November 14 that the average percentage of increase in the 
unit of compensation for all railroad employees was 53 
per cent, which would be increased to approximately 56 per 
cent by including the shopmen’s increase not yet reflected 
in the figures, but that because of the reduction in hours 
the average increase in monthly compensation was 32.9 per 
cent, or 35.3 per cent, taking into consideration the shop- 
men’s increase. ‘The wages in December, 1917, were, how- 
ever, on a higher basis than the average for that year because 
of the large number of increases made by the railroads dur- 
ing their last year of private management, and the increase 
for July, 1919, over the average for 1917 was given by Mr. 
Hines as 45.3 per cent. The average for July, 1919, was 
$121.50 as compared with $89.83 in December, 1917, and 
$83.64 in the calendar year 1917. A $32 increase per month 
for 1,894,000 employees would amount to only about $720,- 
000,000 a year. 

The following table shows the fluctuations of the total 
railroad payroll by months since January, 1917. The fig- 
ures were compiled by the Railroad Administration, but there 
is a slight discrepancy in the comparisons because the fig- 
ures for 1917 are for the Class I roads while those for the 
later years are for the Class I roads under federal opera- 
tion, and about $4,000,000 a month should be added to the 
figures for May, June and July, 1919, for the back pay to 
the shop employees: 

1917 1918 1919 
$128,000,000 $165,000,000 $230,000,006 
121,000,600 157,000,000 204,000,000 
133,000,000 169,000,000 211,000,000 
137,000,900 166,006,000 207,000,000 
144,000,000 172,000,000 218,000,000 
145,000,000 258,000,000 215,000,000 
145,000,000 228,000,000 226,000,000 - 
152,600,000 252,000,000 Nap reeee 
146,000,000 261,000,000 
154,000,000 264,000,600 


153,000,000 247,000,000 
156,000,000 246,000,000 


Total. .1,718.000,000 $2,593,000,000 $1,511,000,000 


It will be noted that the average monthly payroll in 1917 
was about $143,000,000, while in 1918 it was about $216,- 
000,000, which is approximately the average for the seven 
months of 1919. The early months of 1919 are, however, 
those in which the business was lighter than in 1918, while: 
by October the traffic had exceeded that of 1918. The fig- 
ures for 1919 and 1918 are not comparable by months be- 
cause most of the wage advances made last year were retro- 
active and amounts chargeable to the earlier number ac- 
cumulated in the later months. 

The increases in wages made by the Railroad Administra- 
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tion during the period of federal control have undoubtedly 
far exceeded the original expectations of any of those who 
had anything to do with fixing them. Originally intended 
to offset the increases in the cost of living which resulted 
from the conditions created by the war, the manner in which 
they were made and the increases being made in other lines 
of industry necessitated further readjustments in an upward 
direction, but at the same time the increases that were being 
made to labor generally undoubtedly had a large part in 
causing further increases in the cost of living, so that the 
final results in general can hardly be called disproportionate 
to the increased cost of living. 

Railroad employees have recently been demanding fur- 
ther increases to keep pace with the cost of living on the 
ground that they have not had enough for that purpose, but 
their arguments are usually based on the increase in wages 
during the past two years as compared with an increase 
in the cost of living since 1913 or 1914. 

Director General Hines stated in August that the pay of 
many subdivisions of classes of railroad employees had been 
so advanced as to be ahead of the highest point yet reached 
jn the general average increase in the cost of living. 


Effect of Wage Increases in 1918 


The effect of the wage increases in 1918 is strikingly 
illustrated in a table published in the annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which shows that the com- 
pensation paid to employees in 1918 was 65.62 per cent 
of total operating expenses, whereas from 1908 to 1917 it 
had fluctuated from 59.48 to 62.11 per cent. The com- 
pensation paid to employees per ton mile (including passen- 
ger miles reduced to a ton-mile basis) was 4.932 mills in 
1918, whereas the highest point it had previously reached 
was 3.499 in 1914. The operating expenses per ton mile 
averaged 7.516 mills in 1918 as compared with 5.516 in 
1917. The table follows: 

RELATION OF LABOR COMPENSATION TO TOTAL 
TRAFFIC, 1908-1918 


OPERATING EXPENSES AND TO 


Compensation paid to employees? 





Operating Per cent 
Railway expenses of oper- Per 
Year ended operating per Total ating ton-mile? 
expenses ton-mile? expenses 
Mills Mills 
June 30, 1908. .$1,710,401,791 5.596 $1,035,437,528 60.54 3.388 
1909.. 1,650,034,204 5.390 988,323,694 59.90 3.228 
1910.. 1,881,879,118 5.346 1,143,725,306 60.78 3.249 
1911.. 1,976,331,864 5.593 1,208,466,470 61.15 3.420 
1912.. 2,035,057,529 5.599 1,252,347 ,697 61.54 3.445 
1913.. 2,249,277,937 5.544 1,381,334,368 61.41 3.404 
1914.. 2,279,408,486 5.775 1,381,117,292 60.59 3.499 
1915.. 2,088,682,956 5.57 1,242,319,254 59.48 3.317 
1916.. 2,277,202,278 5.101 1.403.968.437 61.65 3.145 
Dec. 31, 1916.. 2,426,250,521 5.142 1,566 ,960,995 62.11 3.194 
1917.. 2,906,283,165 5.605 1,783,214,071 61.36 3.439 
Dec. 31, 1917*.. 2,829,325,124 5.516 1,739,482,142 61.48 3.391 
1918%,, 43,971,810,155 7.516 52,606,284,245 65.62 4.932 
1 Including passenger-miles reduced to a ton-mile basis. Mail and express 
traffic not included in ton-miles. ; 
2The compensation is the total pay roll as reported. The proportions 
chargeable to operating expenses and to capital account, respectively, can 
not be distinguished. 
$ Class I roads only. . 3 
*Excludes expenses of companies whose properties are under Federal 
control. ae E 
5 Excludes compensation of corporate organizations whose properties are 
under Federal control. 


Eight-Hour Day and Time and One-Half for Overtime 


While the Railroad Wage Commission was strongly dis- 
posed to a standard day, in so far as the nature of the service 
would permit it, its judgment was that the existing hours 
of service should be maintained for the period of the war 
and that the existing rules and conditions of payment should 
not be disturbed. In issuing General Order No. 27, however, 
Director General McAdoo said he was convinced that no 
further inquiry was needed to demonstrate that the principle 
of the basic eight-hour day is reasonable and that “all fur- 
ther contentions about it should be set at rest by a recogni- 
tion of that principle” as a part of his decision. Recognition 
“of the principle of the eight-hour basic day in railroad 
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service” was therefore made in the order, but the question 
as to what further steps could and ought to be taken to 
strengthen the application of that principle was referred to 
the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions. 

The train service employees had already been given the 
eight-hour basic day by the Adamson law, so the increases 
in wages awarded them by General Order No. 27 were net 
increases, but as to the employees whose basic day had pre- 
viously been more than eight hours, the increased com- 
pensation established by the order was applied to the num- 
ber of hours which had theretofore constituted the actual 
day’s work. Where the actual day’s work had been 10 
hours, the new compensation covered the eight basic hours 
and two hours overtime and any additional overtime was to 
be paid pro-rata. 

Under this order any reduction in the actual hours worked 
would tend to reduce the amount of the increase in pay, and, 
while the provisions of General Order No. 27 were later 
suspended by supplemental orders which gradually applied 
the principle of time and one-half for overtime, the effect 
was shown in the fact that while the increase in the unit 
rates of compensation in July, 1919, as compared with De- 
cember, 1917, was 56 per cent, the average increase in the 
monthly earnings of the employees was only 36 per cent. 
While there was an increase of about 190,000 or 11 per cent 
in the number of employees, the number of hours worked 
was a decrease of 3.9 per cent. ‘This condition will un- 
doubtedly be changed to some extent, however, as the later 
supplements allowing time and one-half for overtime be- 
come effective. And the fact that the men did not receive 
the full amount of the increases allowed them by reason of 
the fact that they worked less hours than formerly has un- 
doubtedly been one of the reasons for their dissatisfaction 
and their repeated demands for further increases. 

In presenting their demands for an eight-hour day the 
organizations usually stipulated that they be given the 
former 10 or 11 hours’ pay for eight hours’ work, and while 
the general increases awarded them as an offset against the 
increasing cost of living may have given them the impres- 
sion that they were getting what they asked, the later reduc- 
tions in hours that were made when business fell off after 
the armistice presented the case in a different light. 

The fluctuations in the total number of railway employees 
have been as follows: 


October, 1917......... 1,733,115 March, 1919.... 1,823,22@ 
December, 1917....... 1,703,748 Aor, 1919....... . 1,830,093 
October, 1918......... 1,855,911 a... Sr ene 1,864,561 
January, 1919......... 1,848,774 June, 1919.... -- 1,863,741 
February, 1919........ 1,840,197 (SS 2 . ee 1,894,287 


While there has been a large increase in the number of 
employees, as a whole there have been considerable decreases 
in some classes, particularly in the train service employees. 
The largest increase shown is in the number of section men. 

The following table, compiled from figures included 
in Director General Hines’ report to the Senate, shows the 
increases or decreases in the number of employees by classes 
in July, 1919, as compared with December, 1917, and also 
the increase or decrease in the average hours worked per 
employee. 


Wages and Earnings in July, 1919 


Very elaborate statistics showing the wages, hours of em- 
ployment, and daily, hourly and monthly earnings of rail- 
road employees during the first seven months of 1919 as 
compared with December, 1917, and the calendar year 1917 
were furnished to the Senate on November 14 by Director 
General Hines in response to a Senate resolution. These 
statistics were published in the delayed issue of the Railway 
Age for November 7 (published December 8, 1919). They 


show that the full effect of the increases in rates of pay 
had not been felt in the average monthly earnings, at least 
for the month of July, because of the reduction in hours 
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of work, but the effect in a month of heavier traffic might 


( of many of the minor organizations and the policy of the 
be different. 


administration has been to deal with the employees through 
their organizations almost exclusively. This has led to a 
very rapid increase in the membership of some of the or- 
ganizations that formerly had very little strength and to 
their amalgamation in some instances, and the signing of the 


National Agreements 


Another development of the labor policy of the Railroad 
Administration has been the execution of national agree- 

















NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE HOURS WORKED 
Class I Roads Under Federal Control December, 1917, and July, 1919 
Average hours worked per employee 
Increase 








Number of Decrease 
Class of Employee employees De- oC 4A —_—_—_,_ or 
Zz cember, 1917 July, 1919 Decrease July, 1919 December, 1917 Increase 
RUT IO gigs orasassiora: 5 GinimGid MATOS AIR clon a resi sR eon S 7,453 7,432 —20 days 27.7 days 27.9 aa 
IS Ae Se RI ne avai sot tarot Ane a 11,136 12,511 1,375 days 29.4 days 30.6 days 1.2 
eee OME 0G. 30 ia ete bs aiaeo pais eee e aaa tea ee oner 195,097 216,764 21,667 213 230 (—)7. 
ee ee ree ane ee ae - 8,81 10,122 1,312 days 28.1 days 27.5 inc. .6 
Aametemt engmecrs and draftsmien. .....cccccccscccecvcseeceses 10,810 10,370 440 days 26.6 days 26.7 a 
M. W. & 5S. foremen (excluding Nos, 10 and 28),...........-- 7,786 8,119 333 days 27.2 days 29.1 1.9 
CO EN OS RE EON EE i eee ean a ee ene ene 39,443 40,899 1,456 days 28.2 days 28.9 J 
General foremen, M. E. department............00.cccceeeeens 1,665 1,707 42 days 29.9 days 27.1 ine. 2.8 
Gang and cther foremen, M. E. department..............0eeee% 18,429 23,592 5,163 days 28.4 days 28.9 se 
ERE ee areca se ae ee a eee on ee 42,973 59,067 16,094 206 248 42. 
SR INR sar 6 15S sid aia Ate oe ame eee ae aie ote sie eee ee 13,469 18,413 4,944 213 253 40. 
MINNIE ooh 2d, crs hic -c, -01p/a.00010is adn Sie ava Diaacaie a ea weaaane ees 8,369 9,898 1,529 200 224 24. 
SR aN CERIN Fs 5. 13.0 Sor. 6:6: in'bce by), Wie RRS HHDEEDEDUE 1,330 1,186 —144 202 223 ai. 
NINE NINO dich 5 25, ws. ors'oe is BGR ee Ee wie Ma awe 852 673 —179 201 226 25. 
SN era to crc ik Shai a aiid siane nallaledeniceeh ahaa note RAO ela aE 50,848 50,854 6 201 234 33. 
EE RUE. REDMIOMBLOE OES ine. 50.36re's Seine oeinn sale clee Mone @eea ees 9,878 12,632 2,754 194 225 31. 
CINE oo re ces or acacaaine etc emma cate teats 9,894 13,200 3,306 days 26.8 days 29.0 2:3 
ere Poe nantes Wie eect <>. ay ere eae 5,846 7,781 1,935 217 280 63. 
ee IRS a. rck cred. sce whe cans aad ve MIR ae ae ia is Oe I 20,763 24,258 3,495 239 328 89. 
Me NINN or nan ch dick es. 'avare micas ones anal oer las wep re wre Cole le wieioratela 66,443 80,417 13,974 209 240 32. 
Ree AE TAIN OEE A 650 aiis's i bicinoaiow geen ie ro ew aetawineleaiaamnion 55,201 56,307 1,106 213 254 41. 
Mechanics’ helpers and apprentices. .....cccceccescccccccscese 92,018 107,263 15,245 208 251 43 
Section men ......... a Sea a Sans Bee A ee erie ae 212,663 286,300 73,637 207 251 44 
MU Ie NUN so aia gig heath roee pieacel oid yoinlo Ceaterais 104,050 118,932 14,882 BAS 260 45. 
Foremen of construction gangs and work trains............+00- 2,239 1,910 —329 228 316 88. 
Other men in construction gangs and work trains.............. 28,651 30,306 1,655 206 248 42. 
Trawelinh GREWES SHG AGUCIROER < 6). 6.6 bic ods credo cc eoeseusciancees 5,245 1,355 —3,890 days 25.8 days 28.5 he 
PIONEERS, 6 GUERIN SRCRCIOE 6 ¢ a56-6.0:08 65.00 ole wosie Re Kare ss ene 1,342 927 —415 days 27.8 days 32.5 4.7 
Other traffic employees. .....<ccccovsccccs B eaataneg sidcstcwharcoearsaeremik 510 426 —84 days 27.0 days 24.8 ine. 2.2 
"EVR CROPONCNOES GH GIPCCUOTE iio ik. ceicigcceacanie veiw esiclemiese-s 5,158 5.413 255 242 258 16 
Telegraphers, telephoners and block operators..............-.. 20,975 20,859 —116 234 245 11 
Telegraphers and telephone operating interlockers............-- 7,588 8,243 655 232 252 20 
ESV. CRP AUORTRERETED | s 60:5:5-000c eels thew Rt e566 S RATERS 3,513 3,926 413 240 283 43 
Ti aE SME nw eco ear w Siacace sieihicinateinlorn aeaha's ASS Wid aia hi Nats 11,178 11,362 184 237 273 36. 
PAE ANOMMEINOED. aide aisha crle ws aeracciorcio ete a wie Ge SIS Se hos 19,149 19,065 84 244 305 61. 
Station. agents Cnon-telemran bere) i iéicicsivccc sic ccc ee cinievies amass 14,411 13,898 —513 days 29.5 days 31.4 1.9 
ORs SONNETS GUT BOMIROOIING s 6 oka 5c 05.0 ot eae 66-06 ne oreo eee ears 614 605 9 days 30.3 days 31.8 1.5 
Station service employees (except Nos. 5, 6, 37, 38, 39, 40 and 66) 110,647 115,255 4,668 223 273 50. 
RN isco ey es le arog alah aaah ale vahias ar eaighatan aR pate erelioson ee 3,835 3,905 70 days 30.3 days 32.4 23 
Yardmasters’ assistants (not yard clerks)........-.ceceeeceees 3,080 3,122 42 days 29.7 days 30.4 Rs 
Vad GASIMCETE GRE SOTOLINER..6:. 6c sic cccicccccse sce oecevegeeses 20,355 19,153 —1,202 237 275 38. 
Te es SE IEE oo 5c on 5 50 sera sre Oe aes asin melee eomel 20,821 19,559 -1,262 231 271 40. 
Weed GOmametiee Cok TOTES) ao oiik sees eco nccsre els ca orclewineaics 20,362 18,785 —1,577 235 269 34, 
Yard brakemen (switchmen or helpers).........ccececcccceses 50.874 47,815 —3,059 224 258 34, 
NE UE CINE oo ooo osc whines areisienenecsine CoM edied oeens 4,841 6,129 1,288 239 317 78. 
Other yard employees 3,663 4,705 1,042 243 322 79 
ne ES Sate each ROP bi onic at bie ieee nian. Suchesoae bie 8,493 10,687 2,194 240 337 97 
NN IIo ye hie ss binisice crn Se peas een twats wielaieracelp lated Sie 60,439 68,685 8,246 250 318 68 
Road freight engineers and motormen.........ccccscccccccees 32,923 30,405 —4,518 242 269 27 
Road freight firemen and helpers. ......-c.ccccscccccccccccces 35,549 31,608 —3,941 233 250 17 
Biles Smet SII wip oo ob ors cine ia paint nl oraitini, cra. ereteimeceie wei 26,320 24,501 —1,819 256 287 31. 
Road freight brakemen and flagmen........seeeseeeececeecees 65,242 60,525 —4,717 250 276 26. 
Road passenger engineers and motormen.......eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 12,826 12,761 —f 220 224 4. 
Road passenger firemen and helpers. ........-ccccscecccccccece 12,433 12,413 —20 216 223 7. 
Road passenger Conductors. .... .ccccccccvccccccescccesccceves 10,607 10,649 42 235 232 inc, 3. 
Road passenger baggagemen.........esceccccscccsccceccccccecs 5,532 5,669 137 240 245 7 
Road passenger brakemen and flagmen........-eeeeeeeeeeeeees 14,362 15,636 1,274 227 234 7: 
Oitep Sean WEI CMI GOES <5 ois csc. c:e'c.5 cw vcies ove ewlcevasicosers 3,697 3,415 —282 239 241 2. 
Crossing flagmen and gatemien.....c.ccccccccccccccesccscecce 15,569 23,069 7,506 days 30.3 days 30.5 2. 
TRCRWOTEUGE DICCRDONE oo 05. 6)0'0:01 5:6 010i0.0 aig 60:6 wis 0'e ¥i0'ain wieeialeiein alee 1,267 1,669 402 days 31.0 days 33.0 2. 
Floating equipment employees....... cece cece ecee cece ceeeerens 8,243 9,288 1,045 265 305 40. 
PAreas SOCTINS COWMOSOREs ccc cccccuesescmcesaerccedecensyeetm Seems! veces  ‘sableeiet  cerweewes | | 0 uéteemine clei 
Policemen and watchmen... ...ccccccorsccccccccccsvcevccceces 12,275 11,541 —734 days 30.2 days 31.7 1.5 
Other transportation employees.... ee. eeenceer cere cece eeeeees 5,492 5,470 —22 days 25.5 days 32.0 6.5 
All other employees. ....-.ccccccccccccccccecscesesccsececses ) 18,203 20,876 2,673 days 28.2 days 29.3 1.1 
Es 5b iK 8 Kore Sialic a OARS 08 OWS ee eel ae ee 1,703,748 1,894,287 190.539 


This report is compiled according to the classification prescribed by tlie Interstate Commerce Commission in accordance with the Act to regulate 
commerce. which classification has been the prescribed form since July 1, 1915, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission classification sub-divides items 1 and 2, General Officers, and items 3 and 4, Division Officers, as between 
those receiving over and under $3,000 per annum, and sub-divide items 5 and 6, Clerks, as between those receiving over and under $900 per annum. 
As the sub-division of these classes on such a basis is purely arbitrary, and has no relation to the class of work performed, the sub-divisions are 
omitted on these reports. . 

The classification of employees prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission and used in the reports, does not correspond with the classifi- 
cation of employees used in the wage orders of the Railroad Administration, with the result that employees in a given class (of wage orders) receiving 
either higher or lower wages may be included with the employees of another class (of the Interstate Commerce Commission classification.) 

A comparison of the number of employees in January, 1919, and December, 1917, is misleading, because in December, 1917, on account of the 
extreme cold weather, much outside work had of necessity to be suspended. In addition, there was a scarcity of labor, in consequence of the compe- 
tition of war industries, and the generally higher wages paid by them which had attracted many employees from railroads. 

On the contrary, the weather was exceptionally mild in January, 1919, and permitted the prosecution of an unusual amount of outdoor work; 
moreover, the labor supply was relatively greater because of higher wages, and in consequence of the cessation of war activities. In addition, the 
Railroad Administration had not yet been able fully to reduce its forces from what had been necessary to handle the peak load which was reached 
about the time of the signing of the armistice a cople of months earlier. 

In considering the number of employees in view of the changes in the working conditions between 1917 and 1919, the number of hours worked 
should be carefully noted. 








national agreements with organizations which some roads 
had formerly refused to recognize will naturally have a 
tendency to perpetuate their strength, particularly as the 


ments covering rules and working conditions, with the shop 
craft unions and the organizations representing the main- 
tenance of way employees. The general order issued by 





Mr. McAdoo early in 1918 forbidding any discrimination 
against labor organizations tended to encourage the growth 


agreements contain many provisions which most railroads 
had formerly refused to acquiesce in. 
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The agreement with the shop craft organizations repre- 
sented by the Railway Employees’ Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor signed on September 20 contains 
56 typewritten pages of rules and conditions, while a similar 
agreement with the maintenance of way employees signed on 
November 22 contains 12 pages. These agreements had been 
under consideration since the first part of the year, when 
they were proposed by the labor organizations. They were 
first worked out by committees representing the organizations 
and then submitted to the Board of Railroad Wages and 
Working Conditions which made recommendations to the 
director general and further modifications were made after 
negotiations between the director general and his staff and 
representatives of the union. Other agreements for other 
classes of employees also have been under consideration by 
the administration. 


Strikes 


There was a time when advocates of government owner- 
ship of railroads used to employ as one of their favorite 
arguments the assertion that government operation would 
prevent strikes. Railroad strikes on government owned lines 
in all parts of the world had become so common before 
our government took over the railroads as a war measure 
that the argument had lost most of its force, but as it is occa- 
sionally still used, for future application it may be well to 
note here that government operation of the railroads has 
not been entirely free from strikes, although the taking over 
of the roads in December, 1917, put a stop to some very 
serious threats of a general railroad strike. 

There were several local strikes of shop employees in 1918, 
and in 1919 there have been a strike of clerks on the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis during the early part of the 
year, some widespread strikes of shop employees which seri- 
ously interfered both with operation and the repair of equip- 
ment in August, a sympathetic strike of train employees on 
the Pacific Coast, and a strike of the express employees in 
New York City. 

All of these strikes have been without the authority 
of the national organizations of the employees involved. 
and in most cases they were rather speedily terminated, with 
the assistance of the national officers, after the director gen- 
eral had delivered an ultimatum that after a certain time 
the striking employees would be regarded as having termi- 
nated their employment unless they returned to work. The 
director general has invariably refused to deal with the 
strikers until after their return to work. In general, how- 
ever, the comparative freedom from strikes has been pur- 
chased by rather expensive concessions. 


Labor Still Dissatisfied 


After all that has been done for labor by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration both in the way of increased wages and in the 
direction of improved working conditions, the labor organi- 
zations have not been satisfied and at least in their public 
statements and in statements at hearings before the wage 
board have frequently been very bitter in their criticisms of 
the Railroad Administration on the ground of alleged dis- 
crimination between classes. So many revolutionary changes 
in wage schedules worked out in so short a time have natur- 
ally left many occasions for controversy on the questions of 
relationship between various classes of employees. As is 
frequently the case, however, the labor leaders have used a 
very different tone in utterances intended for public con- 
sumption and in thir direct negotiations with officers of the 
Railroad Administration and while they have besieged with 
their demands the officers of the Division of Labor and of 
the Division of Operation that have handled the details of 
the negotiations with the director general following the sub- 
mission of recommendations by the wage board, it is under- 
stood that their attitude has been much less belligerent dur- 
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ing these negotiations than in their published statements, 
even at times when their demands were being refused, as 
many of them have been. 

The fact that the Railroad Administration has been able 
in some way to provide the necessary funds to meet the de- 
mands of labor has naturally led to more friendly relations 
than those that prevailed between the railroad officers and 
the labor executives at a time when the railroads had to re- 
sist all demands upon them because they could not know un- 
til after a long proceeding before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission whether it would be possible to earn revenues 
sufficient to pay increased wages. The demands of labor 
have long since exceeded any possibility of meeting them 
out of the share of railway income devoted to capital and the 
increases allowed them in 1918 exceeded the greatest amount 
ever paid in interest and dividends in any year. The result 
has undoubtedly been, however, that the improvement in the 
relation between labor and the central organization of the 
Railroad Administration has been to some extent at the ex- 
pense of the relations with the local officers of the individual 
roads because labor has naturally looked to Washington and 
has less respect for the local officers. 

In spite of their criticisms of the Railroad Administration, 
the labor organizations have almost unanimously declared 
for a continuation of government control and since their 
Plumb plan encountered so much opposition the work of their 
lobby in Washington and of their representatives in Con- 
gress has been largely concentrated on efforts to prevent the 
return of the railroads and to bring about a two-year ex- 
tension of federal control. 

This policy adopted by labor has undoubtedly been 
dictated by the fact that the government has been able to pay 
wages greater than the traffic would bear and make up the 
deficit from appropriations but has also been inspired to 
some extent by the fear that private management would en- 
deavor to reduce the wages allowed by the government, as 
indicated by the provision in the Anderson amendment to the 
Esch bill designed to guard against just such a 
gency. 

Moreover, if the labor leaders really take their Plumb plan 
seriously and are not merely using it as a vehicle for their 
propaganda against a return to corporate management, a con- 
tinuation of the present system of control might leave them 
in a better strategic position during the next election cam- 
paign. 
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Photo from International 


Russia Will Be a Good Market for Railway Cars if It Ever 
Gets Back to Normal 
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Consolidated Ticket Office. 





Traffic Field Changes Present Unsolved Problem 


Retention of New Methods for Handling Freight and 
Passengers Requires Extensive Consideration 


it is probably true that none underwent such radical 
changes during the past two years as the traffic de- 
partment. The transition from private to governmental con- 


O' ALL THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS of railway operation 


bination of causes—there has been introduced an extensive 
use of the permit system and of embargoes in the handling 
of freight.. Still other changes have taken place which might 
more aptly be attributed to a desire for increased efficiency 


trol brought about certain of these 
changes automatically, while 
others were made as the condi- 
tions of unified operation became 
apparent. Still other changes 
were consummated later in the in- 
terests principally of efficiency 
and conservation. These depart- 
ures from earlier practices have 
not come as the result of the in- 
troduction of new ideas by new 
men in the railroad field, for the 
men, who have developed the prac- 
tices we now know in the traffic 
field are the same men who, 
previous to government control, 
established and maintained the 
practices then known. Rather, 
these changes were brought about 
through the placing of the rail- 
roads in the country under one 
central administration and _ the 
elimination of competitive condi- 
tions. 

Among the changes which have 











HE TRAFFIC FIELD has 

T undergone more radical 

changes during the past two 

years under government operation 

than any other field of railway 
operation. 


Many of these changes have 
come as a result of the elimination 
of competitive conditions and the 
centralizing of control. 


With a reversion to the com- 
petitive conditions of private con- 
trol impending, the problem is 
presented of taking advantage of 
all the real lessons learned under 
unified operation. 

















been made largely because of this conversion are the intro- changes in the 
duction of consolidated ticket offices, the disregard of routing manent, even under the competitive conditions of private 


instructions, the elimination of competitive train service, the 


and better service, among which 
might be mentioned the new 
methods of handling rates, the in- 
troduction of new way bills and 
the standardizing of many traf- 
fic reports. 

In addition to the changes al- 
ready enumerated there have been 
numerous minor changes in poli- 
cies and performance in the traf- 
fic department. Many of these 
less important changes are such 
that their continuance after the 
return of the roads to private con- 
trol would be impracticable be- 
cause of the restoration of com- 
petitive conditions. As a matter 
of fact, it is conceded by both 
shippers and railroad men that 
these changes are merely innova- 
tions, applicable under govern- 
ment control, and will disappear 
automatically when the return 
to private control is made. For 
this reason only those radical 


field which may become _per- 


control, are considered in this article. Certainly it would be 


discontinuance of off-line agencies and the discontinuance to 
a large extent of solicitation and advertising for the purpose 
of capturing traffic. In addition—and because of a com- 
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most unfortunate if, after the return is made to private con- 
trol, we were to fail to retain the advantageous features of 
the work which has been done by the United States Railroad 
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Administration in the trafficedepartments, and which will be 
of a constructive character under these conditions. 


Consolidated Ticket Offices 


Of all the changes made in the traffic field during the past 
two years, none has been as apparent to the general public, 
or more radical, than the consolidation of the many separate 
city or uptown ticket offices in the larger cities. Prior to 
government control it was customary for the various rail- 
roads to maintain small and often elaborately outfitted city 
ticket offices at points easily accessible to the traveling pub- 
lic. Soon after the lines were taken over by the government 
Director General William G. McAdoo issued orders discon- 
tinuing these separate city freight and passenger offices where 
the public could be served as conveniently at the depots, and 
consolidated ticket offices in the larger cities. This consoli- 
dation was first put into effect at Washington, D. C., and 
at Atlanta, Ga. Insofar as public service under government 
control and operation was concerned, the consolidated offices 
were regarded as successful, and the plan was soon extended 
to practically all of the larger cities, until the United States 
Railroad Administration is now operating 111 consolidated 
ticket offices in cities where, prior to government control, 563 
separate offices were maintained. 

The first reaction of the traveling public toward this 
change seemed to be, on the whole, one of approval. The 
new offices were, in the majority of cases, conveniently situ- 
ated and, having adequate representation of all of the lines 
under federal control, proved to be a valuable aid both to 
those travelers who are familiar with our transportation sys- 
tem and to those who were not accustomed to traveling and 
who needed assistance in planning their journey. However, 
students of railway economies early saw many defects in the 
consolidated ticket office plan. As a temporary measure the 
closing the large number of separate ticket offices was in 
itself a considerable expense, as many of the railroads held 
long-term leases upon their quarters and had gone to con- 
siderable expense in making these offices attractive. In addi- 
tion, there was the large expense of obtaining new and more 
commodious quarters for the consolidated offices and of pro- 
viding adequate new fixtures. No figures are available con- 
cerning the relative cost of establishing and maintaining these 
offices as compared with that for the larger number of smaller 
offices maintained prior to government control, but it is be- 
lieved that their establishment has resulted in added expense, 
rather than in reducing the expenditures which would have 
been necessary for the maintenance of the offices already 
established. This assumption, of course, is based on consid- 
eration of the consolidated ticket office as a temporary inno- 
vation. 

As the offices continued to operate certain fundamental 
defects in the consolidated ticket office idea began to appear. 
From the standpoint of the success of government control 
and operation alone, these defects have not been as apparent 
as they otherwise would be, but, as an instance, it has been 
found that the operation of these offices has tended to create 
certain routes of passenger travel, to the detriment of others. 
To a large extent the elimination of competitive passenger 
train service has brought about this result, but it must, never- 
theless, be considered in any discussion of the advisability 
of continuing consolidated offices. Closely allied with this 
defect is the handicap placed upon the less favorably situated 
railroads in obtaining their usual quota of passenger traffic. 
The placing of all railroad ticket-selling operations in one 
office has caused a diversion of traffic from these weaker 
lines to the stronger lines, so that passenger traffic on many 
of the weaker competitive roads has been greatly curtailed. 
One result has been to intensify the crowding of trains on 
certain lines. 

When the return to private control is consummated the 
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competitive conditions, which will be largely re-established, 
will make it improbable that the roads which have suffered 
through curtailment of their passenger traffic will be willing 
to continue to share a consolidated ticket office. The smaller 
and less favorably located roads will be forced to again ac- 
tively solicit passenger traffic, as will the roads which have 
suffered because of the establishment of certain preferred 
routes. The result may be the gradual disintegration of the 
consolidated ticket offices and the re-establishment of the 
separate city or uptown offices. 


Off-Line Agencies 


On account of the keen competition for both passenger 
and freight traffic prior to government control and opera- 
tion, separate off-line offices maintained by various trans- 
portation interests were well known and established institu- 
tions. These offices not only served as headquarters for 
soliciting agents, who were placed in practically all of the 
commercial centers of the country, but also as agencies of 
information where shippers could secure quotations of for- 
eign and domestic rates and where certain functions were 
performed, such as the filing of passing reports on carload 
shipments, thereby facilitating the tracing of delayed cars, 
supervision over package car service, tracing of delayed mer- 
chandise, adjustment of claims, reconsignment of carload 
freight and the diversion of delayed or embargoed freight to 
connections. As in the case of the separate uptown ticket 
offices, these off-line agencies were discontinued soon after 
the inauguration of governmental control. 

Unlike the change in regard to the city ticket offices, how- 
ever, this move did not meet with the approval either of rail- 
road men or shippers, and the shipping public immediately 
protested against the discontinuance of the services previ- 
ously rendered by these agencies. Railway men on foreign 
lines saw in the move the diversion of much of their freight 
traffic through failure to have adequate representation at 
shipping sources. In as far as the traveling public is con- 
cerned, the Railroad Administration took the position that 
the services formerly performed by the off-line agencies could 
be performed as readily by the consolidated ticket offices in 
the various cities. To a certain extent, this position was 
well founded, but under this plan a foreign line is only 
nominally represented, and it therefore could not give the 
prospective passenger the service that he desired or was 
accustomed to. 

With reference to freight traffic, it was found that the 
elimination of the services formerly performed by the off- 
line agencies meant the taking away of a real service to the 
shipping public and one which could not be performed by 
any other agency. That this fact was forcibly brought to 
the attention of officers of the Railroad Administration is 
disclosed by the fact that Director General McAdoo, in pre- 
senting a statement to the Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the United States Senate in January, 1919, stated that 
“It was found, however, that in some measure these agencies 
had performed real service to the public, and therefore the 
establishment of public service freight bureaus has been 
begun with a force trained to handle for shippers matters 
which were formerly handled by the off-line agencies.” The 
move outlined in Director General McAdoo’s statement has 
never been entirely carried out, and: nothing so far has been 
produced by the Railroad Administration to fill adequately 
the place formerly filled by the off-line agencies. 

It is now the general opinion of railroad men and ship- 
pers that the re-establishment of off-line agencies is neces- 
sary to the success of many lines, and that with the return 
to competitive conditions under private control these agencies 
will be re-established, at least in so far as the handling of 
freight traffic is concerned. It is also agreed that the aboli- 
tion of the services performed by these off-line agencies has 
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been detrimental to both the carriers and to the shippers. 
Whether passenger representation will also be re-established 
depends to a large extent upon whether or not the consoli- 
dated ticket offices are retained. One proposal is that the 
off-line agencies shall be restored only in the larger centers 
of population and industry and that they shall take only 
upstairs offices. But competition will be the principal influ- 
ence in settling what will be done. 


Elimination of Competitive Passenger Train Service 


During the first year and a half of government control, 
and especially during the first few months of it, the move- 
ment of troops and their equipment required the release of 
passenger train equipment wherever this could _be accom- 
plished without serious handicap to the traveling public. 
In addition, the enormous amount of freight to be moved 
demanded a curtailment of passenger service. The logical 
move was to reduce to a minimum that traffic which was 
least essential and most detrimental to expedited freight 
movements. 

Accordingly one of the first moves of Director General 
McAdoo, upon his appointment as head of the nation’s trans- 
portation system, was to initiate a thorough study into the 
passenger train requirements of the civilian population and 
eliminate competitive train service wherever possible. It 
was found, for instance, that the passenger train service be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis, Mo., could be reduced from 
15 trains daily to 9 and still give adequate service between 
these points. Similarly duplicated service has been rendered 
for many years between many large terminals throughout 
the country, all of which was reduced in like manner. As 
a matter of fact, the traveling public in many cases was 
given better service, because the schedules of the passenger 
trains remaining were rearranged in such a manner that 
service between the two points was furnished oftener. W ith 
these curtailments there was also introduced the use of joint 
tickets good over any of the federal controlled lines between 
large terminals, thus giving the passenger an additional ad- 
vantage over the former system. ' 

Of all of the methods introduced in the handling of traffic 
it is generally conceded that this one can best be retained 
after the return to private control is made. It was to the 
detriment rather than to the benefit of our transportation 
system as a whole that competition had led to the develop- 
ment of extravagant duplication of service, so that two, three 
or even four trains left a point of origin at the same time 
for the same destination over different lines. However, re- 
sponsibility for this condition cannot be placed entirely upon 
the competing railroads, for they were prevented in the past 
by the stringent laws from making any agreements for the 
division of passenger traffic or regarding the rendering of 
service. Whether or not there will be a reversion to this 
duplication of service by the competing railroads is a ques- 
tion which depends largely upon the latitude granted the 
companies in the railroad legislation to be passed by Con- 
cress. If the railroads are given the right to pool traffic 
much of this duplication can be avoided and the spacing of 
passenger trains can be developed. 


Disregard of Routing Instructions 


Similar to the changes already enumerated, the subject of 
the rerouting of traffic was brought forward immediately 
after government control became a war measure. At that 
time the freight traffic of the country had reached a state of 
acute congestion because of the enormous increase in the 
total traffic and because of the enormous quantities of war 
materials and foodstuffs which had to be moved quickly. 
Stringent measures were needed immediately to relieve the 
situation. It was found that a considerable amount of 


freight was moving by routes which intensified the conges- 
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tion at certain points and that other freight was moving by 
circuitous routes due to the competitive conditions which had 
prevailed up to this time. The Railroad Administration 
decided to move war materials and freight traffic generally 
over more direct or less congested routes. In general this 
plan was adopted, and from that time to the present traffic 
has been diverted from its normal channels to those routes 
which are shorter or which avoided congested districts. 

From the beginning shippers’ instructions have been dis- 
regarded in so far as they have conflicted with what has 
been considered the best way, from a railroad standpoint, 
to move the traffic, and, although the results have not been 
entirely satisfactory to the shippers, much congestion has 
been eliminated and in many cases commodities have been 
moved more expeditiously. It is hardly to be expected that 
with the return of competitive conditions this entire disre- 
gard of shippers’ instructions can be continued as the usual 
procedure. It is possible, however, that some arrangement 
may be made whereby disregard of shippers’ instructions 
can obtain in times of stress to alleviate congestion. This 
determination of the matter, like many others incident to the 
change from governmental to private control, will depend 
partly on the legislation which will be passed by Congress. 
Provision may be made in this legislation for the vesting of 
power in the Interstate Commerce Commission or some other 
body to authorize disregard of shippers’ instructions and 
the moving of freight by the best available route when the 
necessity arises. It is certain that, in-so-far as the general 
public is concerned, the vesting of this power in some cen- 
tral body will work to the ultimate benefit of all concerned 
and that the carriers will better serve the interests of the 
country in times of necessity if such action is taken. 


Permit System and Embargoes 


The extensive use of the permit system and of embargoes 
was a natural consequence of the enormous increase in traffic, 
and the resulting congestion at many of the railroad ter- 
minals at the time government control was adopted. The 
conditions called for drastic action of some kind, and it 
was found necessary to place embargoes immediately upon 
certain routes and terminals until the congestion could be 
relieved. Later it was found that the placing of embargoes 
did not entirely accomplish its purpose, and it was found 
necessary to install the permit system whereby the forward- 
ing of freight to embargoed terminals and ports could be 
controlled at its source, thus relieving the stringencies of 
general embargoes and distributing the hardship attendant 
upon congested terminals. 

It is generally conceded that the placing of embargoes and 
the installation of the permit system were necessities, and 
therefore no vigorous opposition has been developed. While 
the permit system has been practically suspended in-so-far 
as domestic traffic is concerned, it has remained effective as 
to export shipments and has recently been reinstated to assist 
in the movement of the enormous grain crop. 

Like the disregard of shippers’' routing instructions, these 
methods may be retained profitably as permanent features, 
for in times when congestion seems imminent it would be 
advisable to have such methods available and under the juris- 
diction of some responsible body, by means of which the 
difficulties can be successfully avoided or overcome. 


Advertising and Solicitation 


The changes which have taken place in respect to the 
influencing and development of traffic by means of advertis- 
ing and of active solicitation are intimately associated with 
the other innovations which have already been enumerated. 
Soon after the adoption of unified control as a war-time 
measure orders were issued by Director General McAdoo 
discontinuing all advertising and all solicitation, except the 
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agricultural d.velcpment work which had long been carried 
on by the railways and which was intended primarily to 
develop new traffic. 

The order was drastic and the results were far-reaching. 
Advertising campaigns on which individual railroads had 
been expending thousands of dollars were stopped immedi- 
ately, as was the solicitation of traffic, which had come to 
assume a prominent place in transportation activities. The 
reason for such drastic action under government control was 
only too apparent. Advertising and the solicitation of traffic 
are both incidental to active and keen competition, and the 
elimination of this competition ended the need for activities 
of this nature. In addition, it was also true that at the 
time this order was issued the Railroad Administration was 
forced to recognize that more traffic than could possibly be 
handled was being offered to the railroads and that any 
further development work, either passenger or freight, at 
that time would only result in increasing the congestion 
which was already acute. 

This curtailment of advertising and solicitation continued 
in effect until comparatively recently, when the Railroad 
Administration has again taken cognizance of the necessity 
for developing traffic. Accordingly, national advertising 
was again resumed by the Railroad Administration soon 
after the signing of the armistice. At the same time agri- 
cultural development work intended for the development of 
new traffic which had been practically dormant, was revived. 
At the present time the Railroad Administration is conduct- 
ing a moderate advertising campaign to promote travel to 
the national parks and monuments and to populate and de- 
velop new areas. 

There is no question as to the advisability of resuming 
both advertising and solicitation after the return to private 
control is made. Whether in the interests of economy and 
efficiency or not, competition will necessitate bigger adver- 
tising and solicitation campaigns and a resumption of the 
former means of increasing traffic. 


Other Changes in the Traffic Field 


It is not possible in an article of this length to discuss all 
of the changes which have taken place in the traffic field 
during the period of government control and operation, nor 
is it practicable adequately to discuss even those changes 
which may be termed major or radical changes. With the 
return of the roads to private control it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that many of these changes can be made permanent 
in view of the probable resumption of competitive activities. 
However, it would be most unfortunate if the roads should 
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be returned to private operation without full advantage being 
taken of such lessons as have been learned from unified con- 
trol and operation. The inadequacy of railroad facilities of 
all kinds is now greater than ever before, and therefore the 
interests of both the railroads and the public demand that 
competition shall be restricted wherever its unrestricted 
operation will tend to interfere with rather than promote the 
more efficient utilization of facilities. 


Grievances, General Order No. 65 


N GENERAL ORDER No. 65, dated December 10, Director 

General Hines says: 

“Grievances affecting employees belonging to classes 
which are or will be included in national agreements, which 
have been, or may be, made between the United States Rail- 
road Administration and employees’ organizations will be 
handled as follows: 

“(a) Grievances on railroads not having agreements with 
employees, which grievances occurred prior to the effective 
date of any national agreement, will be handled by railroad 
officials in the usual manner with the committees and officials 
of the organizations affected for final reference to the Di- 
rector of Labor, as provided in Circular No. 3 of the Division 
of Labor. Grievances on railroads having agreements with 
employees, which grievance occurred prior to the effective 
date of any national agreement, will be handled by railroad 
officials in the usual manner with the committees and officials 
of the organizations with which the agreement was made, for 
final reference to railroad boards of adjustment, as provided 
in general orders creating such boards. Decisions made 
as the result of such reference will apply to the period ante- 
dating the effective date of such national agreement and, 
from the effective date of that agreement, will be subject to 
any changes that are brought about by national agreement. 

“(b) Grievances which occurred on the effective date 
of any national agreement, and subsequent thereto, will be 
handled by the committees of the organizations signatory to 
such national agreement for final reference to the appropri- 
ate railroad board of adjustment, except on roads where other 
organizations of employees have an agreement with the man- 
agement for the same class of employees, in which case griev- 
ances will be handled under that agreement by the commit- 
tees of the organization which holds the agreement for final 
reference to the Director of Labor, as provided in Circular 
No. 3 of the Division of Labor.” 
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Ten-wheel Locomotive Built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works for the Norwegian Trunk Railroad. 


This locomotive has 22.05 in. by 23.62 in. cylinders, a total weight in working order, engine only, of 


107,000 Ib. It is built for rassenger service and will burn hard coal. 


128,800 lb., a weight on driving heels of 
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Unified Terminals Result in Increased Efficiency 


Co-ordination Under Government Control Decreases Conges- 


HE EXTENSIVE WORK done by the United States Rail- 
T road Administration in co-ordinating the operation 
of terminals has resulted in the saving of much 
money and _ considerable time, 


creasing the efficiency of terminal 


ordination of terminals has been 
a prolific source of discussion for 
years, and when the government 
assumed control it was confi- 
dently expected by the public 
‘that the ideal would be exempli- 
fied immediately with stirring 
results. It was believed that an 
“Ebenezer” would be set up 
which would effect savings 
amounting to millions and would 
cause congestion and delay to 
vanish. Time has shown that 
congestion and delay did become 
appreciably less and that savings 
have been made, which, while 
perhaps not so great as expected, 
were considerable. 

One of the weak links in the 
chain of American preparedness 
has been an insufficiency of ter- 
minal facilities, notably in the 
East. The great transportation 
lesson learned through the ex- 
perience of the war has been that 
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ties constitute a weak link in 

the American transportation 
system. Under government con- 
trol the consolidation of forces 
and facilities was greatly ex- 
panded. 


[ce terminal facili- 


The outlook for a continuance 
of unification is not propitious, the 
concensus of opinion being that it 
is an excellent idea but impossible 
of realization following return of 
roads to private management. 


Solving of the problem of in- 
adequate terminal facilities, and of 
needed coordination of their ope- 
ration, is imperative. 

















ing information is presented by regions, the data being ob- 
tained from a report prepared by the Committee on Yards 
and Terminals of the American Railroad Association and 
well as in in- the American Railway Engineering Association with the 
work. The co- co-operation of the Railroad Administration: 


Eastern Region 


The facilities and forces have 
been consolidated in the Eastern 
region at hundreds of small 
points, where little more than in- 
terchange facilities or small en- 
gine terminals exist. The unifi- 
cation of terminals has also been 
brought about in six of the larg- 
est cities, Buffalo, N. Y., Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland and Toledo, 
Ohio, Detroit, Mich., and the 
New York and Jersey shore ter- 
minals at New York City, all or 
the facilities at each place being 
brought under the jurisdiction of 
a terminal manager. The Balti- 
more & Ohio passenger trains 
were diverted from the terminal 
of the Central of New Jersey on 
the west shore of the Hudson 
River at Jersey City, into the 
Pennsylvania terminal on Man- 
hattan Island on May 1, 1918, 


the railroads have not kept pace in their outlay for rolling 
stock and terminal facilities with the growing needs of the 
public, even aside from the war emergency. 

The improvements in terminal operation possible through 
the co-ordination of facilities are best shown by narrating 
briefly what has been accomplished. Therefore the follow- 
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while on September 15 of that year certain trains of the Le- 
high Valley were also transferred to the same terminal. 

The savings in money and time from these various consol- 
idations in this region have not been estimated, but are de- 
clared to be large. Where facilities and forces were con- 
solidated changes incidental to the handling of the business 
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by one organization instead of two or more were made, 
which eliminated duplication of work and permitted econo- 
mies to be effected through the centralizing of particular 
duties with forces especially qualified to handle them. Among 
these items were the inspection of equipment at interchange 
points where the inspection forces were combined; the elimi- 
nation of separate switching work at industrial plants; the 
consolidation of the freight houses of two or more roads 
by concentrating inbound freight at one house and outbound 
at another, both under one agent, and closing other freight 
stations, and the use by two or more roads of one road’s en- 
gine terminals, coaling stations, etc. 

No information is available regarding the saving, if any, 
in equipment resulting from these changes, except that, in a 
general way, the consolidation of work at yards and terminals 
has affected a more efficient handling of the business, with 
the result that shipments are moved in and out of terminals 
in a shorter time. 

Several cases were reported in this region where the 
consolidation of freight and passenger stations resulted un- 
satisfactorily. These developed after the signing of the 
armistice and were largely due to the fact that at such points 
the public felt that there was no longer a necessity for a con- 
tinuance of the inconvenience of having to go a considerable 
distance to a station handling the consolidated business. 


Allegheny Region 


The largest cities in the Allegheny region in which con- 
solidations in terminal operation was effected were Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., and the Jersey shore terminals 
opposite New York City. At these points car repair, round- 
house and switching facilities were co-ordinated and used 
jointly where practicable and single inspection at inter- 
change points was effected. Carload and l.c.l. freight, in- 
cluding grain, coal, etc., and export freight were diverted 
freely to avoid accumulation. To accelerate the movement 
of cars and effect a saving in mileage, short routing was 
inaugurated wherever practicable and, where necessary to 
avoid accumulation, cars were diverted from stations of con- 
gested lines to those able to handle the traffic. In Baltimore 
16 shorter routes were established and 23,150 cars diverted 
to July 1, 1919, while in Philadelphia 22 shorter routes were 
established and 12,681 cars diverted in this period. The 
‘permit system was in vogue on certain commodities to control 
the flow of traffic on all lines to those terminals doing heavy 
business and is still in use, so far as export business is con- 
cerned. 

Following the armistice the traffic lessened, and on 
May 1, 1919, the offices of the terminal managers at Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore were abolished, the operations at 
these terminals at the present time being supervised by the 
individual roads, while the co-ordinations and unification 
effected continue in force. 


Pocahontas Region 


Because of the few large cities in the Pocahontas region 
unification was not carried out to the extent that it has been 
in other regions, Except at Norfolk-Hampton Roads there 
are no large terminals in the region and therefore unified 
control has not entailed any radical changes in operation, 
the general benefit of such changes as were made having 
resulted from the centralization of control and the avoid- 
ance of duplication of supervision and service, rather than 
through any marked departure from the general practices 
of handling cars. 

The unifications at Norfolk, Va., resulted in a reduction 
in yard, station and shop labor, in clerical forces and in tug 
service. At 27 smaller cities and towns served by the roads 
of the region, station, engine house and yard facilities were 
consolidated in part, with a reported reduction in expense 
and a material expedition of service. 
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Southern Region 


While it was found that complete physical unification of 
the larger terminals in this region was practically impos- 
sible, the co-ordination of facilities was effected to some 
extent in 49 of the principal terminals and at 90 smaller 
points. Individual railroads in many cases had outgrown the 
facilities provided for handling their own business and no 
one line had a plant with capacity for taking over the entire 
business of the terminal and handling it as a unit. Conse- 
quently consolidation had to be restricted in such instances 
to the placing of all the units in one terminal under one 
general head. Terminal managers were appointed at At- 
lanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Charleston, S. C., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Louisville, Ky., and New Orleans, La. While in 
only a few instances in the larger centers was it possible 
to abandon the use of existing facilities through the con- 
solidation of two or more lines, at smaller points physical 
unification was possible, and in numerous such instances 
plants were abandoned and the activities of the lines, large 
and small, consolidated with regard to the most adequate 
available facilities, including yards, freight stations, round- 
houses, etc. In such cases the additions resulted in more 
efficient operation with a substantial saving in money, al- 
though, because of the necessity of keeping separate accounts 
for each road, it was necessary to retain larger clerical 
forces than otherwise would have been necessary, this han- 
dicap also applying to the freight houses. 

One of the considerable economies obtained in this region 
was through the consolidated use of equipment in l.e.l. serv- 
ice, resulting in the loading of one car daily to points to 
which each of the lines involved formerly sent one car every 
day partially loaded. Wherever roundhouse and mechanical 
department facilities for one road were found ample for the 
purpose of unification, similar facilities were discontinued 
on other roads, their organizations merged and a general 
yardmaster placed in charge. 


Unification of Terminals in the West 


From December 31, 1917, to June 30, 1918, all the West- 
ern lines were under the jurisdiction of a single regional 
director. The Western region was then divided into the 
Northwestern, the Central Western and the Southwestern 
regions. The unification of terminal and station facilities 
was carried further in the Western region than in any other 
area and as a result the annual savings were estimated at 
$2,769,632. The problems offered by the terminals at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis-St. Paul and other large centers through- 
out the West brought with their solution changes which 
effected practically every point in the district. 


Unification in the Chicago District 


When the district was under the jurisdiction of the West- 
ern regional director, estimated annual savings were made 
at the Chicago terminals amounting to $407,346, and from 
July 1, 1918, to December 31, 1918, when the Chicago termi- 
nals were under the jurisdiction of the Northwestern regional 
director, estimated savings of $582,931 were effected, making 
a total of $990,277 estimated annual savings resulting from 
the steps taken toward the unification of terminal and station 
facilities at that city in the one year. Of this amount, 
$310,977 was saved by the abolishment, in April, 1918, of 
direct interchange facilities and the substituting therefor of 
the service of the Belt Railway; the establishment of one- 
line switching and one-line transfer services; the rearrange- 
ment of switching service, and the rerouting of interchange 
business. : 7 

The Chicago terminal district embraces approximately 
2,500 square miles and extends from Lake Michigan to and 
including the main line of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. It 
is served by 40 railroads, all but a few of which have been 
retained under federal control. The number of cars for- 
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warded by the Administration lines to each other and to 
all points on their own lines approximates 40,000 per day. 
Since August, 1918, the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern has been 
used more extensively as a connecting link between Eastern 
and Western trunk lines for the handling of through freight 
not requiring icing, while the through perishable business is 
being concentrated on the Indiana Harbor Belt. Prior to 
the consummation of joint switching arrangements, indus- 
tries located on the St. Charles Air Line were served by 19 
roads; they are now served by the Illinois Central for itself 
and all the Eastern roads except the Michigan Central, which 
does its own work, and by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
for all Western roads. This is one instance of many that 
have not only simplified operation but have also effected a 
substantial saving in engine hours. 

Passenger business on the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pere 
Marquette between Pine Junction and 16th street has been 
diverted to the tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad in both 
directions, thus freeing the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago termi- 
nal of all passenger business with its retarding effect on 
freight movements and also shortening by seven miles the 
distance traveled and by 40 minutes the time required by 
each passenger train so diverted. Inbound carrier lines have 
consolidated through l.c.l. freight into gateway and destina- 
tion cars at their transfer houses for the outbound carriers, 
thus avoiding the rehandling of that tonnage at Chicago and 
the incident delay and expense. This loading now approxi- 
mates 200 cars per week. The previous practice of railroads 
returning to each other less-than-car-load merchandise de- 
livered in error has been discontinued and such shipments 
are now forwarded by receiving roads to the proper lines. 

In August, 1918, the various railroad agencies located 
in the Union stockyards district were consolidated and placed 
under one organization known as the Stock Yards District 
Agency. Subsequent to the establishment of the agency the 
business in that district increased approximately 25 per cent 
over the corresponding period of the previous year, and by 
reason of the consolidation this unprecedented volume of 
business was handled in an orderly manner. From August, 
1918, to April, 1919, inclusive, there were received at the 
Union stock yards 249,935 carloads of livestock and 49,525 
cars were forwarded. During the week ending January 11, 
1919, all weekly records for livestock received were broken 
as there were received during that period 9,205 cars, while 
the month of January, 1919, surpassed all past records for 
monthly receipts of livestock with a total of 33,430 cars, the 
expeditious handling of which testified to the value of unified 
operation. In September, 1918, a joint agency in the Board 
of Trade building was established to handle collections from 
the various grain receivers. 


Steps Taken in the Northwest 


Steps have also been taken toward the unification of 
tracks, terminal and station facilities at Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn., which have resulted in an estimated annual 
savings of $217,534. The Twin City terminals are served 
by nine trunk and four switching lines and are under the 
direction of a federal manager, who is assisted by a terminal 
manager, the latter handling all detail matters. Each line 
within the terminal is represented by a superintendent or 
operating officer, who acts as a unit of the organization and 
reports to the terminal manager. 

Under unified operation all industries at the Twin Cities 
having more than one switching line had their work assigned 
to one line, thereby saving duplication and also making for 
a saving in switch engine hours. All car orders are fillea 
by the line upon which the industry is located, thereby avoid- 
ing cross hauling of “empties” through the terminals. Joint 
car inspection was established, which eliminated double in- 
spection on all interchange tracks. A number of short haul 
movements were inaugurated, using any line or portion of 
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line necessary to accomplish them, resulting in a saving of 
time as well as of mileage. The principal gain in the use 
of equipment has been through pooling whereby the milling 
districts have been supplied with cars in better shape than 
for a number of years. 

The saving in mileage by the short routing of freight 
through this terminal, effected principally at the Minnesota 
Transfer, was approximately 3,150,000 car miles. Terminal 
delays have been materially reduced as a result of the build- 
ing up of solid trains for road movement, the elimination of 
cross hauling in switching movement and the avoidance of 
double switchings at industries. It is estimated that terminal 
detention during the past year has been reduced nearly 50 
per cent, while, because of the unification movement, the 
federal manager reports that there has been no congestion 
in the Twin City terminals during that time. 

In September, 1918, unification of the terminals on the 
Puget Sound at Everett, Wash., Tacoma and Seattle were 
put into operation. While the first 60 days of the working 
was not entirely successful, later experience has proven to 
all concerned the value of the unification, although no exact 
data as to savings are available. A review of changes made 
by the unification of the Puget Sound Terminals appeared 
in the Railway Age of August 1, 1919, page 203. 


Central Western Region 


The establishment of a one-line transfer service between 
Omaha, Council Bluffs and South Omaha is estimated to 
have saved 24 hours’ delay daily and resulted in an annual 
saving of $107,310. An annual savings of $60,000 has 
been made by the consolidation of car inspection forces. 

The joint switching arrangements put into effect in the 
Western region is estimated to have resulted in an annual 
saving of 133,200 engine hours and a total of $799,200. 


The Southwestern Region 


At Galveston, Tex., the yards were operated as a unit and 
the interchange of cars was discontinued. Locomotive and 
car repair facilities were concentrated and freight houses 
were consolidated, as were local freight facilities. A central 
supervisory organization was established to administer the 
details of operation. There has been no congestion at Gal- 
veston since unification, the director asserts. 

Little change was made in the operation at Houston, Tex., 
and Shreveport, La., where belt and terminal railroads were 
already in existence. At San Antonio, Tex., each railroad 
maintained its organization, kept separate records and car- 
ried its own terminal expense, etc. The unified organization 
in that city is comprised in a committee of the division super- 
intendents of each road with the general manager of the 
San Antonio & Arkansas Pass as chairman. The unified 
terminal expense, including the salaries of the terminal 
trainmaster, the assistant terminal trainmaster and the cler- 
ical force, is divided between the railroads on the basis of 
the number of cars arriving at San Antonio on each road. 


Conclusions 


The outlook for the continuance of the unified operation 
of terminals following the return of the roads to private 

management is not bright. The consensus of opinion seems 
to be that it is an excellent thing but impossible of realiza- 
tion. While the benefits are numerous, the question resolves 
itself into the basic human principle that no one individual 
or corporation cares to create especially desirable facilities 
which a competitor may use equally as freely on their com- 
pletion. 

In general the most important benefits derived from uni- 
fication are (1) the gain in the use of equipment through 
more expeditious handling, (2) reduction in terminal delay, 
resulting in a decrease in congestion and more expeditious 
service to shippers, consignees and the public generally, and 
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(3) a substantial saving in money. A secondary advantage 
is in the concentration of the handling of complaints. 

The disadvantages of the unification oi terminal facilities 
are few in number theoretically, but, in many cases, they 
present real difficulties. It has been urged that if a rail- 
road knows that any terminal it may build can be used by any 
competing road that wishes to, it may refrain from building 
it. This argument is set forth with good reason. Another 
objection to unification is that the officers of the individual 
roads are better able to conduct terminal operation on their 
own line more efficiently than they could be conducted in a 
unified terminal. ‘The practical railroad man knows that 
there are many physical difficulties in the way, particularly 
where no one road in a terminal center has facilities ade- 
quate to care for the combined business of the several rail- 
roads in the area. Another objection has been made by 
some shippers and consignees that the unification already 
carried out by the government caused them great inconven- 
ience in making it necessary to go considerable distances two 
send and collect their freight after their business houses had 
been located with reference to the proximity of the terminal 
of the railroad which they patronized. 

One of the most difficult and important problems in the 
country is that of terminal facilities. It probably means 
more to the producing and consuming public in the matter 
of delays, inconvenience and transportation burdens than 
any other phase of transportation. Generally speaking, cities 
and railroad traffic have outgrown existing terminal facilities 
The outstanding shortcoming in railroad transportation is 
inadequate terminals, and there can be ne successful solution 
of the railroad problem which does not provide for their 
betterment. The time is past when wasteful terminal opera- 
tion will be permitted to continue unchallenged. The will- 
ingness or the unwillingness of the carriers to acquiesce in 
such co-operative arrangements as plainly make for increased 
efficiency will be the aeciding factor in the coming season 
of trial for private operation. 
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Troop Movement 


HE TROOP MOVEMENT SECTION has won high praise for 
Ty the smoothness and efficiency with which it has oper- 
ated, in spite of the tremendous problems faced. From 
May 1, 1917, to December 1, 1919, 15,724,058 men, either 
just drafted or in uniform, were handled, the average being 
507,421 a month, the maximum moving in July, 1918, when 
1,147,013 men were handled. These men were carried the 
equivalent of nearly seven billion miles for one passenger. 

To handle this tremendous business 315,367 Pullmans, 
coaches and baggage cars were used; 25,909 special troop 
trains were run an average distance of 759 miles, with an 
average number of men per train of 424; 4,109,327 men 
were carried in Pullman cars and 11,614,731 in coaches. 
Scarcely an accident marred this wonderful transportation 
record. 

The average distance that drafted men were carried to 
camp was 388 miles, and the largest number handled to a 
single camp was 138,349, who were sent to Camp Lee, Va. 

In transporting these men to seaboard the largest move- 
ment occurred in August, 1918, embracing 306,741. Some- 
times entire army divisions of 28,000 men were moved at a 
time. To move a division requires 62 trains, 707 Pullmans 
(or 622 coaches), 62 kitchen cars and 62 baggage cars. 
Some of these trains were moved solid 3,500 miles across the 
continent. 

Eighty per cent of the men were sent overseas through 
New York, 12 per cent through Newport News and a num- 
ber through and out of Canada. 

Four million men were called to the colors, one-half of 
whom were transported across the Atlantic. Immediately 
upon the signing of the armistice plans were made to demo- 
bilize as many as possible of the 2,000,000 men who had not 
gone overseas. They were discharged at the camps, all nec- 
essary arrangements being made for extra equipment on reg- 
ular trains and for special trains for their prompt and com- 
fortable movement home. 

The overseas return movement began in December, 1918, 
during which month approximately 75,000 men were re- 
turned through the ports of New York, Newport News, Bos- 
ton, Charleston and Philadelphia. The return movement 
gradually increased until the maximum number was reached 
in June, 1919, when 343,000 men were handled. This 
number exceeded by over 36,000 the largest number embarked 
for overseas service in any one month. At certain periods 
over 170,000 of our men were on the sea at one time. The 
number returned from overseas to December 1, 1919, totaled 
1,990,223 officers and men. 

The maximum amount of equipment required for troop 
movements at one time was approximately 1,500 Pullmans, 
2,500 coaches and 500 baggage or express cars. 

This wide-spreading and huge undertaking taxed the re- 
sourcefulness of everyone, but even during the turmoil clean- 
liness was not overlooked. Certain equipment was allotted 
for handling the men from shipside to camp, where the men 
were fumigated, as was also the equipment. 

The late George Hodges, to whom the distinguished serv- 
ice medal was posthumously awarded, was the man whose 
initiative and executive ability shone forth in this work. He 
was ably assisted by C. F. Stewart, who succeeded Mr. 
Hodges as manager of the Troop Movement Section. 


Doc TEAM STAGES are to be used to transport freight be- 
tween the ends of the southern and northern sections of 
the railroad which the United States Government is build- 
ing in Alaska, according to recent press despatches from 
Nenana. A distance of about 130 miles separates the ends 
of the line being built south from Fairbanks and the line 
being built inland from Seward. 





























The Growth and Results of Car Service Activities 


Crganizations to Control Freight Equipment Accomplished 
Excellent Results in Crisis 


HE RAPIDLY INCREASING FREIGHT TONNAGE offered to 
the railroads of the country for movement, accentu- 
ated in 1917 by the entrance of the United States into 

the war with the consequent quickening of industry and pro- 
duction, and the acute shortage of freight car equipment, de- 
manded immediate and drastic ac- 
tion to avoid a complete tieup of 


the American Railway Association that it would be necessary. 
to arrange for a representative committee to sit in Washing- 
ton and co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on car service matters. Accordingly Fairfax Harrison, 
W. L. Park, C. M. Sheaffer, E. J. Pearson and W. A. 

Worthington were appointed to 

constitute such a committee, 








the nation’s transportation system. 
The condition and amount of the 


which continued to function un- 
til February 6, 1917. At a meet- 


freight equipment in the United 
States has been such since 1916 
that the enormous amount of war 
materials, foodstuffs and other 
commodities could not have been 
moved without the delegation of 
certain powers to a responsible 
and efficient organization. The 
responsibility for the exercise of 
these powers, therefore, fell first 
upon the Commission on Car 
Service of the American Railway 
Association and later upon the 
Car Service Section of the United 
States Railroad Administration. 


Car Service Work Prior 
to Government Control 


RIVATE CONTROL recog- 
nized the futility of meeting 
the traffic demands with the 

available equipment, unless dras- 
tic action could be taken. The 
Commission on Car Service was 
conceived as a result. 


Profiting from the experiences 
of this Commission the Railroad 
Administration created the Car 
Service Section. 


The conditions which brought 
about these steps have not been 
changed; the result must be a con- 
tinuance of centralized supervi- 
sion over the distribution of 
freight equipment. 


ing of the American Railway As- 
sociation held in New York on 
February 2, 1917, a new code of 
car service rules was adopted by 
the signatures of members of the 
association to an agreement to 
observe and enforce the rules, 
subject to three months’ notice of 
intention to withdraw from the 
agreement. At this time a reso- 
lution was adopted authorizing 
the president, W. W. Atterbury, 
to appoint a Commission on Car 
Service of five members with 
plenary powers to co-operate with 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion bv sitting in Washington in 
the administration of the new 








In discussing the accomplish- 








code of car service rules and to 











ments in the car service field dur- 
ing the past few years, it is neces- 
sary to review briefly the history of this phase of railway op- 
eration in order to obtain a background for a complete un- 
derstanding of the steps which have been taken and the re- 
sults which have been accomplished. Car service work in 
general began when the demand for freight equipment was 
creater than the available supply. 

During the latter part of 1916 it became apparent to 


make such necessary modifica- 
tions in these rules as were re- 


quired to prevent undue hardships. 


The commission consequently appointed consisted of C. M. 
Shaeffer, general superintendent of transportation of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, chairman; W. A. Worthington, vice- 
president and assistant to the chairman of the Southern 
Pacific; J. T. King, general superintendent of transportation, 
Atlantic Coast Line; W. C. Kendall, superintendent of car 
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service, Boston & Maine, and W. L. Barnes, superintendent 
of transportation, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. This 
committee was reconstituted at a meeting of railway execu- 
tives in Washington on April 11, 1917. 

The Commission on Car Service was made a sub-com- 
mittee of the Special Committee on National Defense (Rail- 
roads’ War Board) and continued under the jurisdiction of 
the executive committee up to the time of the institution of 
government control as a war measure. The committee at this 
time had been enlarged by the appointment of Macy Nichol- 
son, assistant to the vice-president of the Great Northern; 
G. F. Richardson, superintendent of transportation of the 
Southern Pacific; J. A. Somerville, general superintendent 
of transportation on the Missouri Pacific; D. E. Spangler, 
superintendent of transportation on the Norfolk & Western, 
and H. W. Stanley. 

The new situation created by the declaration of war with 
Germany by the United States and the unprecedented in- 
crease in freight traffic offered to the railroads gave the 
Commission on Car Service an opportunity to attempt to 
distribute the available freight equipment of the country so 
that it would fill the traffic requirements as adequately as 
possible. Full authority was conferred on the commission 
by the executive committee of the Special Committee on 
National Defense to amend or suspend any rules affecting the 
handling of freight cars; to relocate such equipment, and to 
issue such rules, regulations or instructions as the exigencies 
of the situation required. New rules and regulations to 
govern the handling of freight cars were promulgated by 
the commission and approved by the executive committee, 
under which arrangement the commission acted virtually 
as the manager of a car pool embracing all the railroad 
owned freight equipment in the country. The enforcement 
. of these new rules, which were essentially war measures, and 
the necessity for giving precedence and preference to the 
transportation of troops and war materials, necessitated the 
expansion of the Commission on Car Service, and before 
long a considerable office force and 18 inspectors, who con- 
ducted investigations and kept in touch with conditions at 
the principal centers of interchange, were working under 
its jurisdiction. 

In addition, it was found necessary under the new regime 
to organize local committees at 25 important commercial 
centers to act for and in conjunction with the representatives 
of all lines in the city. This move was taken to decentralize 
as far as possible the work of the commission and enable it 
to devote more time to the consideration of the larger prob- 
lems of car service. These local committees met twice a 
week and the scope of their action was not restricted except 
by general instructions and the car service rules. They 
were expected to anticipate difficulties; to supply remedies 
and to avoid complications, in addition to which they were 
to give special attention to such matters as the intensive load- 
ing of cars and the elimination of delay in loading and un- 
loading. Furthermore, they kept in close touch with ship- 
pers, assisted in reducing accumulations of cars, adminis- 
tered embargoes, regulated car supply, and in general took 
care of many of the details which otherwise would have had 
to have been considered by the commission at Washington, 
the members of which were not as well versed in the local 
conditions existing at various points throughout the country 
and could not therefore formulate opinions as readily or as 
successfully. 


The Car Service Section 


This work was carried on by the Commission on Car 
Service up to the time of the inauguration of government 
control and operation. At this time the need for including 
the work performed by the commission as a function of the 
United States Railroad Administration was clearly seen and 
the Car Service Section formed by the merger of the Com- 
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mission on Car Service and the Bureau of Car Service ot 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was one of the first 
agencies created in the Division of Transportation. The 
officers of the new section included the members of the Com- 
mission on Car Service, with W. C. Kendall as manager. 
W. L. Barnes, E. H. De Grott, Jr., A. G. Gutheim, C. B. 
Felts, G. F. Richardson and J. A. Somerville were appointed 
assistant managers, 

At the time of this conversion it was stated that the func- 
tions of the new Car Service Section should include the pro- 
vision of equitable distribution of the various classes of 
freight car equipment, the regulation of transportation de- 
tails to meet emergencies, and the maintenance of a proper 
balance between the government, the public and the carriers. 
The regulations issued at that time relative to the establish- 
ment of the new section stated that it should have charge of 
all matters relative to car service, including the relocation 
of freight cars; that it would provide, through the regional 
directors, for preference of car supply and movements where 
more than 10 cars were required; that it would receive such 
reports from the railroads as were required to keep it in- 
formed in regard to car service, embargoes or transportation 
conditions; that it would be informed promptly of all em- 
bargoes placed, modified, or removed, and that it would 
recommend embargo policies. 

The Car Service Section as constituted at that time con- 
sisted of a central organization at Washington, the Eastern 
Railroads Car Pool with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and the various sub-committees which had been appointed 
under the regime of the Commission on Car Service. On 
July 1, 1918, a Refrigerator Car Department was organized 
at Chicago and placed under the jurisdiction of Mr. Barnes. 
At the same time a Tank Car Department to assist in the 
relief of a shortage of freight cars was organized in con- 
nection with the Refrigerator Car Department with head- 
quarters at Chicago. On May 15, 1918, the activities of the 
Car Service Section were further extended by the establish- 
ment of a Car Record Office which compiled information re- 
garding the location and movement of cars carrying material 
for the various government departments. 

These facts complete the history of the Commission on 
Car Service and its successor, the Car Service Section of 
the United States Railroad Administration. With this brief 
history as a background, it is but fitting to outline the re- 
sults the two organizations have accompiished during their 
existence. It must be remembered in this connection that 
the Car Service Section is, in reality, an inheritance from 
private control, and the results which have been accom- 
plished cannot therefore be said to be entirely a result of 
governmental control and operation. It is true, however, 
that under such a form of unified control this section has 
been granted a latitude which would hardly be possible under 
the competitive conditions incident to private control. 


The Result of Car Service Work 


The pooling, distribution and relocation of freight equip- 
ment comprises the most important function of the Car 
Service Section. In addition there are several other functions 
which have been delegated to the Section which should 
properly be reviewed. Among these are the maintenance of 
a proper balance between the government, the public and 
the carrier; the handling of embargoes; the campaigns for 
the heavier loading of equipment; the establishment of ade- 
quate car service records, and the successful contact estab- 
lished with the shipping public. 

In so far as the first and most important of these func- 
tions is concerned, the elimination of competitive conditions 
left the Car Service Section free to move empty freight cars 
to meet requirements at various points in the country, re- 
gardless of ownership. As evidence of what has been done 
in this respect it has been cited that during 1918 there were 
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850,000 such movements, including the movement of 700,000 
box cars, but excluding the emergency movement of refrig- 
erator cars and the relocation of coal cars between the vari- 
ous coal fields. 

The Eastern Railroad Car Pool, which was inherited 
from private operation, was continued under the jurisdiction 
of the Car Service Section and aided in the proper handling 
of freight, especially coal in the eastern states. The idea 
of pooling equipment, which was taken from this inheri- 
tance or private control, was, to a certain extent, extended 
to the handling of all freight equipment of all the lines under 
federal control. The Car Service Section acted in general 
as the agency by means of which this pooling was controlled. 
Technically speaking, however, it is not possible to say that 
all of the freight equipment of the country was thrown into 
one car pool. The car service rules which have been in 
effect do not admit of this condition entirely, although in a 
general way the statement is true. The pooling of equip- 
ment, however, was extended to the Refrigerator Car De- 
partment upon the establishment of that institution and the 
refrigerator car equipment of the country was operated 
through this one agency, an abnormally heavy perishable 
commodity traffic being moved in this manner. 

Certain advantageous results have been produced by this 
pooling, relocation and distribution of freight equipment. 
During the period of the war there was an urgent demand 
made upon the Railroad Administration for the expedited 
movement of lumber for use in the aviation section of the 
army, for constructing ships at the large ship yards and 
for other government work, such as the construction of can- 
tonments and living quarters for war workers. The work 
accomplished by the Car Service Section in this respect may 
best be illustrated by stating that from April 21, 1918, to 
November 20, 1918, 150,000 cars of lumber were moved 
from the Pacific Northwest, or an average daily movement of 
813 cars. The movement of coal and coke was another 
problem with which the Railroad Administration was con- 
fronted and which the Car Service Section solved success- 
fully. The success of the extraordinary measures adopted 
to bring about this solution are demonstrated by the fact 
that practically all of the demands of the steel industry for 
coke, by-product coal and steam coal were met. In this con- 
nection it must be recalled that the Car Service Section, on 
October 10, 1918, established uniform rules for rating of 
coal mines by which the car supply is directed, which rules 
superseded previous methods which had led to different 
interpretations being placed upon the ratings of coal mines 
by different carriers. It is not possible to go into detail 
regarding the work which has been accomplished by the Car 
Service Section in the handling of the various commodities 
offered for traffic, but the two illustrations above tell the 
story of practically all other traffic. 

From the maintenance standpoint, however, car pooling 
has proved to have some disadvantages. Under the pro- 
visions of the car pool, freight cars, when once leaving the 
home rails, do not tend to return toward the home line as 
long as they are in condition to be operated. The result has 
been that a very high percentage of the equipment on lines 
has been made up of foreign cars. This condition, in a 
measure, has led to a feeling of unjustified apprehension 
as to the condition of the equipment of the country owing 
to the fact that, generally speaking, only the cars badly in 
need of heavy repairs return to the home line, where the 
bad average condition of such equipment leads to an un- 
justified conclusion as to the equipment on foreign lines. 
The provisions of the pool have, however, increased the 
difficulties of properly repairing freight cars owing to the 
lack of proper material with which to maintain the equip- 
ment on foreign lines. It has also held up the betterment 
programs, which many roads already had under way and 
others were about to undertake, to rehabilitate much of the 
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old wooden equipment of the country, so that it would be 
suitable for continued service under modern operating con- 
ditions. 


Embargoes and the Permit System 


From its inception the Car Service Section was responsible 
for the supervision of embargoes issued by railroads. The 
first plan adopted by the section established 26 zones 
throughout the country in which embargoes were issued 
simultaneously to each road in the zone in which the em- 
bargo was placed. This system was later greatly improved 
by a reduction in the number of zones and still further 
simplified by making the zones conform more nearly to the 
geographic regions into which the country had been divided 
for operating purposes. 

The permit system was later installed by the Car Service 
Section because of the increased activities of many of the 
government departments and the critical transportation con- 
ditions in the winter and spring of 1918. War-time neces- 
sity caused individual roads and various government organ- 
izations to authorize special movements of government and 
other important freight in violation of the general embargoes 
which it had been believed would be adequate to prevent 
congestion. It was therefore agreed by the Car Service 
Section that uniform embargoes and a permit system should 
be installed. This permit system developed in two ways, 
one providing general and continuing exemption from em- 
bargoes for special commodities, and the second providing 
special exemption from embargoes or special shipments ac- 
cording to the need of the consignee and of public welfare. 
The second development later became general and the Car 
Service Section was called upon to control and regulate the 
issuance of these permits carefully. 

All of the plans enumerated were later subjected to im- 
provements. For instance, the issuance of embargoes was, 
comparatively recently, placed.to a large extent under the 
jurisdiction of the various regional directors who are more 
closely in touch with the particular requirements of various 
sections of the country. However, throughout all of the 
refinements, which the issuance of embargces and the admin- 
istration of the permit system have gone, the Car Service 
Section has remained the real controlling agency in this work. 


Car Service Section Campaigns 


The Car Service Section, since its creation, has advocated 
many measures, the success of which has depended more 
upon shippers than upon the administration of orders. 
Probably the most successful and vital of these measures 
was the campaign conducted for the heavier loading of 
freight equipment. It was pointed out to the shipper in 
no uncertain terms that heavier car loading meant the re- 
lease of a number of much needed cars for the handling of 
essential traffic. 

Not only did the Car Service Section recommend heavier 
loading, but it also advocated changes in the size and in 
the manner of constructing packages and in the manner of 
placing goods in the packages, all of which contributed to 
the heavier and more efficient loading of freight car equip- 
ment and the consequent release of other equipment, which - 
would in turn alleviate a serious shortage at other points. 

Another campaign which produced excellent results in the 
more efficient use of freight equipment was the campaign 
for the advance movement of certain commodities. Early 
in April, 1918, traffic organizations and shippers were told 
of the advantages of shipping raw materials in the summer 
when traffic ordinarily is comparatively light. This plea 


met with a generous response on the part of the shipping 
public and the result was that when the critical months of 
the fall and winter came, it was found that the tension was 
greatly relieved because of the decreased amount of raw ma- 
terials offered for movement. 
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Future of the Car Service Section 
The Car Service Section of the United States Railroad 
Administration cannot properly be termed an innovation 
connected with government management. As stated before, 
the work which was taken over by the Car Service Section 


was performed successfully under private control by the. 


Commission on Car Service. It is therefore quite generally 
conceded that the functions which the Car Service Section 
now perform will be taken over by some organization when 
the return to private control is made, since the necessity 
which first created the Commission on Car Service still 
exists. Therefore it is practically certain that the func- 
tions of the Car Service Section will be delegated either to 
a committee of the American Railroad Association, to a com- 
mittee which will work in conjunction with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or perhaps to a separate bureau 
which may be maintained in Washington under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission or as a 
government institution. 

It is probable that the latitude which is now allowed the 
Car Service Section will be curtailed to some extent, for the 
competitive conditions of private control have not and will 
not make for complete harmony in the pooling, relocation 
and distribution of freight equipment. It is to be hoped 
that this power may be retained in some organization, at 
least until the number of available freight cars is large 
enough to meet the normal traffic demands of the country. 
Even then it is similarily hoped that the functions now 
performed by the Car Service Section can be retained at least 
as dormant measures which can be brought to life again 
should the necessity arise. 


Coal Exports Permitted 


IRECTOR GENERAL HINEs has authorized the following 
statement regarding the coal situation: 

“In the two weeks which have passed since the bi- 
tuminous coal miners returned to work generally, production 
has increased regularly. This has afforded a great measure 
of relief in those consuming sections customarily supplied by 
miners in the central competitive field and in the Southwest 
and in which sections consumer’s stocks have been much de- 
pleted. Indicative of the better condition of such stocks is 
the fact that many of those consumers who were eager dur- 
ing the strike to obtain coal from the fields which had con- 
tinued to produce in the East, have refused now to take such 
coal which the railroads moved West during the strike to 
protect such consumers, the additional freight rate from the 
East naturally entering into the price of the coal. It is neces- 
sary under these circumstances, that production of the East- 
ern fields be again turned into usual channels and usual 
markets, and among the latter is the overseas export mar- 
ket. Otherwise, a serious congestion of coal loads will in- 
evitably develop on the railroads. 

“After careful consideration of the entire situation, it has 
been deemed advisable to permit restricted resumption of 
overseas export movement of bituminous coal. Instructions 
have already been issued for such movement through the 
ports of Hampton Roads and Baltimore in an amount equal 
to about 50 per cent of the export tonnage handled through 
those ports in the month of October. Similar arrangements 
will be made at other ports as soon as the necessary details 
now under way can be perfected. At each port, however, the 
export dumping will be only allowed upon a restricted basis, 
the restrictions being made effective by railroad embargoes 
against the movement of coal to tidewater ports for export, 
and the issue of permits by railroads under the control of 
the regional directors authorizing the movement of specific 
coal against such embargoes. 
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“During the past two weeks, while production has been 
on the increase special provisions have been made for the ex- 
port of coal to Cuba necessary there for sugar production 
ultimately to be moved to this country. In addition, a few 
other cargoes have been permitted by the Central Coal Com- 
mittee, acting in conjunction with the representatives of the 
destination countries concerned, in order to take care of vital 
necessities among our allies, and also of foreign consumers 
whose output was contracted to be shipped to the United 
States. 


Passenger Train Performance 
in November 


URING NOVEMBER 86.5 per cent of all passenger trains 
on Class I railroads under federal control made on- 
time runs or, if late at initial terminals on account of 

waiting for connecting trains, made as good as schedule time 
or better, according to a statement issued by the Railroad 
Administration. This is a slight decrease compared with 
October, when the percentage was 88.2 per cent. 

In the same period 81.7 per cent of all passenger trains 
arrived at their destination on time, compared with 83.9 
per cent in October. 

Factors affecting train performance in November were the 
severe winter weather in northern and moriiain states, heavy 
and continued rains in the South and Southeast, and the 
dislocation of traffic due to the coal strike, which also re- 
sulted in the necessity for using inferior locomotive fuel in 
certain sections. 

Following are comparative figures showing passenger train 
performance in the various regions during November and 








October. Suburban trains are not included in this compila- 
tion: 
Trains which 

arrived on sched- 

Trains ule time, or which, 

which arrived if late, made run in 
on schedule time schedule time or less 
Total Per cent Per cent 

Region Month No. of trains Number of total Number of total 

roads operated trains trains 
Basterm 22.0% Nov. 43 87,957 75,027 85.3 77,966 88.6 
Oct. 43 93,659 80,593 86.0 83,664 89.3 
Allegheny .... Nov. 15 72,938 64,525 88.5 67,040 91.9 
Oct. 15 77,480 68,286 88.1 70.882 91,5 
Pocahontas ... Nov. 3 8,421 7,277 86.4 7,495 89.0 
Oct. 3 8,923 7,897 88.5 8,262 92,6 
Southern ..... Nov. 34. 48,669 40,831 83.9 43,298 89.0 
Oct. 33 49,945 43,440 87.0 45,222 90.5 
No. Western... Nov. 15 24,149 17,149 71.0 18,351 76,0 
Oct 15 26,274 21,288 81.0 22,286 84,8 
Cen. Western.. Nov. 24 41,579 30,516 73.4 33,968 81.7 
Oct. 24 43,091 33,224 77.1 36,207 84.0 
So. Western... Nov. 22 20,005 12,816 64.1 14,721 73.6 
Oct 23 20,806 13,772 66.2 15,724 75.6 

Total and aver- 

age for... Nov. 156 303,718 248,141 81.7 262,83° 86.5 

All regions... Oct. 156 320,178 268,500 83.9 282,247 88.2 
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Fuel Conservation Effort Should Be Conmtmecd 


Benefits Already Secured May Be Lost Unless Some Agency 
Is Provided to Carry on the Work 


Railroad Administration has put into practice many 

plans and developed organizations for centralized con- 
trol of many phases of railroad operation which are unique 
in the annals of American railroad history, but not all of 
which are well adapted to continuation under private oper- 
ation. These were primarily adopted as war measures, but 
the economic value of the results obtained in some cases has 
led to the serious consideration of how these activities may 
effectively be continued after the roads have been returned 
to be operated by their owners. 

As has already been suggested, there are certain funda- 
mental difficulties in, the way of continuing under private 
control the work of any of the centrally organized depart- 
ments of the Railroad Administration. Perhaps the most 
important of these difficulties is the strong feeling on the 
part of corporation and operating officers alike against the 
continuance of any centralized administrative control tend- 
ing to usurp the responsibility and initiative of the local 
organizations in the management of their own properties. 

Another serious difficulty is the lack of machinery for 
continuing any of the activities of the central administra- 
tion, except such as is offered by the American Railroad 
Association, and this is an organization not adapted to func- 
tion as an administrative body. The sentiment against the 
curbing of initiative in the fullest possible development of 
the talents of the individual is undoubtedly for the best inter- 
ests of the future of American transportation and in keeping 
with American ideals. In the present situation, however, 
the fact should be recognized that many possibilities for the 
future welfare of the railroads have been developed by the 
Railroad Administration, and all prejudices should be laid 
aside in considering how these benefits may best be per- 
petuated. 

In this connection the Fuel Conservation Section occupies 
a unique position. In a review of the history of the organ- 
ization of and the methods employed by the section, which 
appeared on page 1011 of the November 21 issue of the 
Railway Age, the problem of the administration which led 
to the organization of this section is clearly stated. The 
public need for the most rigid economy in the use of fuel, 
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aS a War Measure, was generally recognized, and the need 
for economy in the expenditure of the more than one-half 
billion dollars a year paid by the railroads for fuel, as a 
matter of good business is no less apparent. 

The real problem of the section has been to secure recog- 
nition of the principle that the administration of this vast 
sum needs a supervision which cannot be obtained by any 
of the regularly organized departments of railroad opera- 
tion, to none of which the most economical use of fuel is a 
matter of primary importance. The work of the section was, 
therefore, less administrative than educational and inspira- 
tional, the latter probably being the more important of the 
two. 

The results obtained in the reduction of fuel consumption 
have been due less to a previous lack of knowledge as to the 
proper methods of handling and firing coal than to the in- 
centive which has been supplied to each individual to put 
into practice the knowledge he already had. No previously 
untried methods have been developed by the Fuel Conserva- 
tion Section; the essential facts and details of practice have 
been brought out and reiterated year after year in the reports 
and discussions at the annual conventions of the Interna- 
tional Railway Fuel Association. The greater part of the 
educational work has been in convincing operating officers 
and executives of the neeed of a department the principal 
business of which is to secure the best fuel possible for the 
money spent and to see that no one is allowed to waste it. 

The effectiveness of the inspirational work of the section 
alone is sufficient evidence that well-organized staff fuel 
supervision is essential if waste is to be eliminated. It is 
this principle, however, which years of effcrt on the part of 
the International Railway Fuel Association has been unable 
to bring to the attention of railway managements with suffi- 
cient force to overcome the prejudice and inertia in the way 
of the firm establishment of the fuel department as a regular 
part of the railroad organization. Judged by past develop- 
ments, the work of the Fuel Conservation Section has ad- 
vanced the status of fuel conservation farther than would 
have 10 or 15 years of normal pre-war development. This 
in a large measure was made possible by the extent to which 
patriotic zeal overcame prejudice during the war and to the 
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adoption of methods in the conduct of the affairs of the sec- 
tion which removed rather than excited opposition. 

Much can and undoubtedly will be done by many of the 
railroads individually in maintaining and strengthening the 
staff organizations which have been developed during the 
war to handle fuel matters, whether or not a central organ- 
ization is retained after the return of the railroads to private 
control. On many railroads, however, these organizations 
have not been installed for a sufficient length of time to func- 
tion smoothly in relation to other departments, and there is 
grave danger that if left to themselves they will not be suffi- 
ciently strong to weather the reaction following the inspired 
efforts put forth during the war. For this reason every effort 
should be made to develop a practical means whereby the 
work of the Fuel Conservation Section may be continued 
until such time as correct principles of fuel control have 
become generally and firmly established in practice on the 
railroads of this country. 

The principal objection to turning the work of the Fuel 
Conservation Section over to the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation has little force in this case. ‘The work of the section 
has essentially not been of an administrative character, and 
while the full authority of the Railroad Administration was 
back of the officers of the section, in practice this was almost 
never exercised. ‘The methods which the section has so suc- 
cessfully developed lend themselves satisfactorily to the con- 
trol of a non-administrative body, and with the same tact 
and patience which has been exercised by the personnel of 
the section during the war there is reason to believe that 
under the American Railroad Association excellent results 
could be obtained in consolidating and holding the gains 
already made. 

One of the instruments of the section which can ill be 
spared at the present time is the comparative summary of 
locomotive fuel performance by railroads which has been 
compiled and published quarterly. The permanent main- 
tenance of such information would be of great value, as 
comparative data of this kind may be very effectively used 
in keeping up a keen interest in fuel conservation. Whether 
or not they are maintained permanently, they should at least 
be continued for another year, or until such time as a fair 
measure of the full possibilities of fuel conservation become 
apparent. 

The cost of continuing the work of the Fuel Conservation 
Section, estimated by the manager of the section as having 
amounted to three-tenths of one per cent of the value of the 
fuel saved during 1919, would be insignificant when dis- 
tributed among the railroad companies benefiting. This, 
of course, does not include the cost of maintaining the fuel 
departments on each road, but these must, and if properly 
developed will, justify themselves in each case by prevent- 
ing the waste of the funds paid out for one of the largest 
single items of railroad operating expenses. 

Should the railroads as a whole, through the American 
Railroad Association, fail to continue the work of the sec- 
tion it would be entirely feasible for the principal roads in 
each regional district to take up the work, maintaining prac- 
tically the present organization, the expense to be pro rated 
on the basis of gross earnings. Under this plan a central 
office should be maintained for the purpose of combining 
the regional statistics substantially as they are now compiled 
by the Fuel Conservation Section. The prospect for con- 
tinued improvement in the unit fuel consumption, which for 
the three months of July, August and September, 1919, de- 
creased 5.2 per cent in freight service and 3.5 in passenger 
service from the figures for the same period of 1918, would 
fully justify the slight expense of such a course or as many 
years as are required to develop the organizations and per- 
sonnel needed on each railroad. 
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Supply Train Operation 
Ts SYSTEM of supply train operation as practiced om 


the Southern Pacific has been made the subject of the 


first product of the Southern Pacific’s complete plant 
for making and presenting motion pictures. 
recently displayed at the convention of Railway Storekeep- 
ers in Chicago, received the approval of officers of the Store 
Section of the United States Railroad Administration, accord- 
ing to an article in a recent issue of the Southern Pacific Bul- 
letin. 

In describing this system the Southern Pacific Bulletin 
says in part: 

“There are four supply trains operating monthly over 5,175 
miles of main line and branch, and delivering every four 
weeks nearly 6,000 tons of miscellaneous material and sup- 
plies valued at $140,000. In turn, these trains collect about 
3,000 tons each month of scrap and second-hand material; 
the number of requisitions handled is over 7,000. 

“While the difference between delivering material by local 
freight and by supply trains represents an annual saving of 
well over $100,000, there are many advantages in supply 
train operation that cannot be estimated in dollars and cents, 
one of the most important being service. Supply trains 
carry a small surplus stock of the more important items over 
and above requisition requirements, and there is never a day 
they do not get many requests for material or supplies other 
than those called fomon requisitions. 

‘““Many times newly organized extra gangs are completely 
equipped with tools and supplies from these trains, thereby 
saving express and baggage shipments, and in some cases 
wires and correspondence, and at times expensive delays. 

“By an established monthly supply train service material 
and supplies on line can be limited to actual thirty-day re- 
quirements, thereby avoiding waste, abuses, etc. The ex- 
change system of tools, brooms, electric lamps, oil containers 
and everything that can be exchanged, results in much econ- 
omy. 

“Under the old system of delivering company material by 
local freight it often happened that owing to incorrect de- 
scription shown on requisition the material shipped was other 
than what was actually required, and if not immediately re- 
turned was, in most cases, allowed to lie around and de- 
teriorate until such time as the storekeeper or some division 
officer happened across it and ordered it shipped in. 

“Under the supply train system the division. storekeeper 
and supply car storekeeper come into direct contact with the 
users of material and are in position to and do accomplish 
many substitutions, and correct on the ground, many errors. 
This also frequently avoids unnecessary purchases and elim- 
inates an enormous amount of correspondence and return 
shipments. 

“Another important feature in connection with this serv- 
ice is that it delivers the material where it is to be used. 
Frogs, switches, etc., are unloaded at points where they are 
to be installed. Culvert lumber, cattle guards, etc., are 
handled in a similar manner. 

“Two of these trains operate out of the Sacramento gen- 
eral store and two from Los Angeles general store. Some of 
the branches are only covered every sixty or ninety days, as 
business does not warrant a thirty-day service. 

‘Superintendents usually accompany the supply train with 
their division engineer, roadmaster, signal supervisor, etc. 
This means a thorough monthly inspection of their division. 
Fire and watch inspectors also use this train to cover their 
districts, which would otherwise necessarily have to be cov- 
ered by a motor car.” ‘ 





ArasKka’s MINERAL Output in 1919 is valued at about $18- 
850,000, while that of 1918 was valued at $28,254,000. 
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Railroad Administration Operating Statistics 


The First Attempt at a Standard Scientific Set of Operating 


HE DIVISION OF OPERATION of the Railroad Adminis- 
"[ tration undertook to devise a series of reports to be 

made by the individual roads under government con- 
trol, which would form the basis of control by the regional 
directors, and of judgment of the effectiveness of this con- 
trol by the central administration. ‘This work was placed 
in the hands of the Operating Statistics Section of the Divi- 
sion of Operation, which section was in charge of W. J. 
Cunningham, professor of transportation, Harvard Uni- 
versity. ‘The monthly reports of operating statistics are on 
seven forms numbered OS 1 to OS 7, and relate to (1) 
freight train performance; (2) passenger train performance; 
(3) locomotive performance; (4) distribution of locomotive 
hours; (5) freight car performance; (6) locomotive and 
train costs, and (7) income account. 

The great value, as well as the great defect of the sta- 
tistics compiled under the direction of a general manager 
or director of operation of the individual road has been that 
the form of the statistics is designed to meet particular con- 
ditions. The value of such statistics lies in the elimination 
of misleading generalities, and the close application which 
can be made to peculiarities in operating conditions. The 
weakness lies in the impossibility of making accurate com- 
parisons between two different roads, and in the impossi- 
hilitvy, in many cases, of understanding the statistics on 
their face; that is, without knowing the individual peculi- 
arities of operating conditions which they were devised to 
show. Furthermore, operating statistics were often con- 
tinued after their usefulness had vanished; continued in a 
form which had been devised to meet particular but tem- 
porary conditions, and which became worthless or worse 
than worthless, when these temporary conditions had radi- 
cally changed. 

It is proposed that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
require the roads, after their return to private operation, to 
compile and forward to the commission statistics similar to 
these of the Operating Statistics Section. The objections to 
this requirement arise from a number of different causes. In 
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Statistics Permitting Comparisons Between Roads 


the first place, it puts a very considerable additional burden 
on the accounting department of many roads. If the statis- 
tics are valuable, however, in improving or keeping track of 
operating performances, this is not a valid objection. An- 
other and far more serious objection is that in the mass of 
averages which are used in these reports, individual good 
and bad performances offset each other. It is argued that 
what the supervising office wants to know is the individual 
performance of locomotive 1062, with Engineman Brown and 
Conductor Smith in charge, with 80 cars over the up-hill dis- 
trict of the western division. Many roads were making daily 
and monthly reports which enabled the superintendent to 
study just these details. 

If all railroad managements were as progressive and had 
adopted as scientific operating statistics as the Southern 
Pacific, the Seaboard Air Line or the Western Maryland, 
the setting of a standard such as is given in the operating 
statistics report would be of far less importance than it is. 
The truth is, however, that on many roads the operating 
statistics were perfunctory and unscientific. 

The tests of whether or not a system of statistics is help- 
ful in supervision of railroad operating results are: 

Do the statistics draw attention to favorable or unfavor- 
able changes? 

Do the statistics within themselves furnish an explana- 
tion of favorable or unfavorable changes which are not the 
result of some extraordinary event or accident? 

These tests when applied to Professor Cunningham’s 
operating statistics show that the reports clearly indicate 
favorable or unfavorable changes, and these changes can be 
traced back to their causes in most cases. It is often said 
that operating statistics can be only a guide to the supervis- 
ing officer as to when and from whom to demand an explan- 
ation. ‘These Railroad Administration statistics do more 
than that. They furnish at least a partial explanation 
within themselves. They are a big step forward in the 
science of control of railroad operations through uniform: 
operating statistics. 








The Railroad Administration’s Improvement Program 


A Review of the Construction Progress Made During the 
Period of Government Management 


NE IMPORTANT FEATURE of the Railroad Administra- 
O tion’s activities has been that relating to the expendi- 
tures for additions, betterments and extensions. Up 
to September 30, 1919, the total charges to capital account 
for this purpose for Class 1 roads, exclusive of that for equip- 
ment ordered by the Administra- 
tion, was $721,528,680. Of this 


The improvements represented by the expenditures for 
additions and betterments given above were undertaken in a 
desperate effort to increase the traffic-handling capacity of 
the railroads of this country as a war machine, after Presi- 
dent Wilson had concluded, late in December, 1917, that 

this end could be best accom- 
plished by centralizing the man- 








amount $457,776,347 was spent 
in 1918, so it is safe to say that 
the total for 1919 will be consid- 
erably smaller. Large as these 
expenditures appear when it is 
considered that they were directed 
by a single agency, it should be 
noted that the capital appropria- 
tion in 1918 is not as great as the 
total of the sums appropriated in- 
dividually by the roads in 1917, 
when the capital charge for ad- 
ditions, betterments and exten- 
sions was $571,746,523 (for 
Class I and Class II roads). 
The discussion following in re- 
gard to capital expenditures by 
the Railroad Administration is 
restricted to that portion of it re- 
lating to additions to the fixed 
property, that is, exclusive of 


ditures 


extensions. 








UTHORIZATIONS by the 

Division of Capital Expen- 
during 
years of government control have 
aggregated $676,684,763 for addi- 
tions and betterments (exclusive 
of equipment) and $47,576,573 for 


Obstacles to the expeditious 
prosecution of the work permitted 
the expenditure of only $448,040,- 
911 for additions and betterments 
and $25,928,064 for extensions up 
to September 30, 1919. 


During 1918 work was delayed 
by war conditions; in 1919 by as for 
financial difficulties. 


agement of the roads under a 
government agency. The charac- 
ter of the improvements author- 
ized was influenced to a large 
degree by the evidences of inade- 
quacy demonstrated in the course 
of the memorable traffic blockades 
occurring in such rapid succes- 
sion during 1916, 1917 and 1918, 
as to constitute one long-drawn- 
out congestion. 

Having decided to operate the 
roads, it was but a short step to 
undertake the administration of 
capital expenditures also. In 
fact, the war conditions offered 
as many arguments for the one 
the other. With the 
enormous demands being made 
for capital for all manner of war 
purposes, it would have been ex- 


the two 














equipment. Expenditures for this 
purpose on Class I roads from 


January 1, 1918, to September 30, 1919, amounted to 
$448,040,911 for additions and betterments and $25,- 
928,064 for the construction of extensions, branches 


and other new lines. The problem encountered in the cen- 
tralized expenditure of these large sums, the manner in 
which the work was carried out, and the results secured, 
constitute an interesting chapter of the story of government 
management of the American railroads and a review of this 
undertaking is presented below. 
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tremely difficult for many of the 
roads to have raised sufficient 
money to carry on the necessary improvements. In the sec- 
ond place, war conditions demanded the restriction of capital 
expenditures entirely to such projects as were deemed neces- 
sary for the winning of the war, and, third, the establish- 
ment of priorities with respect to the limited quantities of 
material available was more readily administered by a cen- 
tralized authority. The same principle applied also to labor. 
but was never put into effective practice. 
The authorization of such enormous expenditures and 
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supervision of the work thus approved by one centralized 
authority represented a herculean task and required the 
creation of a special bureau organized especially for this 
work. The Division of Capital Expenditures was created 
in March, 1918, under the direction of Judge R. S. Lovett, 
chairman of the board of the Union Pacific, who had been 
serving for some time as chairman of the Priorities Com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board. Judge Lovett appointed 
E. E. Adams, consulting engineer, and F. W. Sercombe, 
assistant controller, of the Union Pacific System, as his as- 
sistants. ‘The work of this organization was supplemented 
by a committee headed by Francis Lee Stuart, consulting 
engineer, which passed on technical phases of the required 
additions and betterments. The activities of this com- 
mittee was limited largely to the Eastern and Allegheny 
regions, where improvements were undertaken on the most 
intensive scale. 


What the Work Involved 


The nature of the work authorized to be carried on under 
the direction of the Railroad Administration is indicated by 
the table of capital expenditures on Class I roads: 
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water stations, shop buildings, engine houses, shop machinery 
and tools, and power plants. 
The rule governing the decision to approve or disapprove 


work was the same in most cases. To justify undertaking 
a project, its completion must effect a real addition to the 
traffic-carrying capacity of the roads. In cases of work on 
which the roads had already invested considerable capital, 
some weight was given to the possible loss entailed in conse- 
quence of delay in its completion. Under this exception the 
roads were permitted to complete, or carry to a state of 
partial completion, such work as track elevation, passenger 
stations, grade revision, and a few new lines and extensions 
that were already under construction, but practically no 
new work of a similar nature was authorized. In the case 
of large passenger terminal projects in the course of con- 
struction the practice varied. Work on the stations at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Richmond, Va., was permitted to proceed 
to completion. Similar passenger terminal improvements at 
Indianapolis, consisting primarily of grade separation, were 
allowed to go on, but the Chicago and St. Paul union station 
projects were suspended until after the signing of the ar- 
mistice. 








AUTHORIZATIONS AND EXPENDITURES IN CONNECTION WITH WORK CHARGEABLE TO CAPITAL ACCOUNT FROM JANUARY 1, 
1918, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1919, INCLUSIVE, FOR CLASS I RAILROADS BY CLASSES OF WORK 














Estimated Cost of Work Authorized Deduct Expenditures 
r A . unexpended' Estimated cr +. fy 
From Total, balances as of cost of work From Total, 
January 1 January 1, June 30,1919, authorized : January 1, January 1, 
During to 1918, to for work in effect During to 1918, to 
year September September completed or September year September September 
Class of Work 1918 30, 1919 919 deferred 30, 1919 1918 30, 1919 30, 1919 
Additions and Betterments (Existing Lines) 
Widening cuts and fills, filling trestles, etc. $7,570,485 $3,947,447 $11,517,932 $1,636,098 $9,881,834 $4,190,363 $3,652,417 $7,842,780 
nr ere ee re 10,115,591 4,391,551 14,507,142 3,300,465 11,206,677 4,416,469 4,036,620 8,453,089 
Rails and other track material............ 34,645,402 23,357,669 58,003,071 3,586,447 54,415,624 15,195,237 19,897,521 35,092,758 
Bridges, trestles and culverts............. 42,635,698 17,132,072 59,767,770 8,456,628 51,311,142 24,089,064 13,316,133 37,405,197 
Tunnel and subway improvements........ 2,397,464 700,130 3,097,594 521,608 2,575,986 1,235,919 662,043 1,897,962 
Track elevations or depressions.......... $16,676,019 1,685,640 18,291,659 5,063,048 13,228,611 3,827,664 1,248,659 5,076,323 
Elimination of grade crossings..........- 12,053,906 3,787,558 15,841,464 2,028,400 13,813,064 4,361,286 2,665,448 7,026,734 
Grade crossings and crossing signals...... 1,628,699 849,307 2,478,006 202,673 2,275,333 927,494 752,696 1,680,190 
Additional main tracks.........e++-e2e-05 58,526,436 12,297,277 
Additional yard tracks, sidings and indus- 70,823,713 14,056,444 56,767,269 31,813,135 13,979,075 45,792,210 
Se GUE oa wane ee emaisne neecnsin'e 122,612,008 20,759,767 143,371,775 26,202,756 117,169,019 61,296,503 30,551,448 91,847,951 
Changes of grade or alignment........... 8,113,529 1,305,881 9,415,410 3,042,141 »377,269 3,615,805 2,319,094 5,934,899 
Signals and interlocking plants........... 14,558,065 2,165,973 16,724,038 2,227,827 14,496,211 6,689,059 5,439,952 12,129,011 
Telegraph and telephone Iines:.......... 5,769,432 1,174,747 6,944,179 79,8 »264,294 3,048,278 2,124,808 5,173,086 
Roadway machinery and tools............ 2,148,946 566,173 2,715,119 145,469 2,369,650 1,263,365 1,046,000 2,309,365 
Section houses and other roadway buildings 3,252,771 1,375,716 
Fences and snowsheds—right-of-way, snow 4,628,487 610,048 4,018,439 1,987,967 1,440,508 3,428,475 
Gn a kn aie anion Sores ss oni 1,874,724 777,381 
Freight and passenger stations, office build- 2,652,105 281,480 2,370,625 953,866 834,998 1,588,864 
ings and other station facilities...... 32,256,325 10,341,351 42,597,676 5,087,670 37,510,006 18,190,190 9,572,246 27,762,436 
Hotels and restaurants. .....-ccccccccees 951,822 335,866 1,287,688 123,714 1,163,974 555,869 440,058 995,927 
Fuel stations and appurtenances......... 7,962,965 2,716,480 10,679,445 753,388 9,926,057 4,402,086 3,783,906 8,185,994 
Water stations and appurtenances........ | 12,772,851 3.532,329 
Shop buildings, engine houses and ap- 16,305,180 1,649,498 14,655,682 6,725,874 4,701,423 11,427,297 
WEEE caccsueveswacseeueccnee« 56,325,588 22,702,320 79,027,908 6,651,471 72,376,437 33,742,428 37,317,925 71,060,353 
Shop machinery and tools............... 21,887,005 6,352,070 
Electric power plants, sub-stations, trans- 28,239,075 3,395,153 24,843,922 8,187,677 10,075,106 18,262,783 
mission and distribution lines........ 18,472,736 4,298,328 22,771,064 1,084,364 21,686,700 7,313,101 7,606,491 14,919,592 
ii ke. Uc 5,652,741 1,531,497 7,184,238 2,441,019 4,743,219 1,690,622 2,014,510 3,705,132 
Coal SE GO PB 6.6 accccesannccees 5,816,271 908,631 6,724,902 561,069 5,153,933 4,654,626 685,028 »339,656 
Grain elevators and storage warehouses... 2,928,970 1,711,629 4,640,599 881,845 3,758,754 1,728,891 1,582,107 »310,998 
OE CUE acces cide MaUeee Na eetenee oue's 665,965 127,676 793,641 57,627 736,014 351,904 115,193 467,097 
Assessments for public improvements..... 2,274,103 1,133,889 3,407,992 266,486 3,141,506 1,395,049 1,003,949 2,398,998 
All other improvements..............--+5 10,138,562 2,103,329 12,241,391 2,005,662 10,236,229 5,340,564 2,185,190 7,525,754 
Total (excluding equipment)....... $522,685,079 $153,999,684 $676,684,763 $97,000,383 $579,684,380 $263,190,357 $184,850,554 $448,040,911 
Construction of extensions, branches and $47,576,573 $11,048,254 $36,528,319 $17,942,615 $7,985,449 $25,928,064 
ok a eee 43,007,435 4,569,138 








Unfortunately, this fails to differentiate between the work 
initiated by the Railroad Administration and that undertaken 
before the government took over the railroads and to which 
the Administration gave its subsequent approval. Many of 
the roads had important work under way at the beginning 
of 1918, which they continued to prosecute pending the re- 
ceipt of definite approval from the government or instruc- 
tions to discontinue. ‘This accounts, in a measure, for the 
size of some of the classes of improvements that could not 
be considered as war measures, as for instance freight and 
passenger stations, office buildings, track elevation and de- 
pression, bridges, and tunnel and subway improvements. 
Among the really vital items in this list may be mentioned 
additional main tracks, additional yard tracks and sidings, 
signals and interlocking, fuel stations and appurtenances, 


The work of passing on all the budgets submitted to the 
Division of Capital Expenditures consumed a large amount 
of time, but the companies were notified individually of 
the approval of each item as soon as it was passed, so that 
a large amount of work was authorized before the first 
public statement of the Administration’s betterment budget 
on May 18, 1918, when capital expenditures for additions 
and betterments and extensions to the amount of nearly 
$450,000,000 was announced. This work continued through- 
out the year, and by December 1, 1918, capital expenditures 
for additions and betterments to the amount of $507,687,414 
had been approved, together with expenditures for exten- 
sions, branches and other lines to the amount of $39,644,301. 

Every effort was made to expedite the work on the projects 
approved, particularly those on which the urgency was the 
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greatest. To this end, a corps of engineering assistants on 
the staffs of the regional directors were detailed to make 
frequent inspections of the work to ascertain what progress 
was being made, and institute measures to overcome any 
causes of delay. However, events occurring in rapid suc- 
cession following the signing of the armistice on November 
11, 1918, soon led to a marked change in this policy. 

Very early in 1919 Director General Hines found it nec- 
essary to ask Congress for an additional appropriation of 
$750,000,000 to supplement the $500,000,000 revolving fund 
appropriated by Congress during the previous year, which 
had been largely exhausted in the temporary financing of 
capital expenditures and in paying the deficit from opera- 
tion by the Administration. These facts were brought out 
in hearings before Congress, and on February 21 the ap- 
propriation bill was passed by the House, but as a conse- 
quence of filibusters in the Senate the bill was stranded 
when Congress adjourned on March 4. The serious diffi- 
culty which confronted the Railroad Administration as a 
consequence was the occasion for an immediate retrench- 
ment in both capital and operating expenditures, and Direc- 
tor T. C. Powell, of the Division of Capital Expenditures, 
who succeeded Judge Lovett in January, 1919, very shortly 
announced that capital expenditures for the year would 
have to be financed very largely by the corporations and 
called attention to the fact that this would make it necessary 
to secure the approval of the corporate officers before pro- 
ceeding with any new project. 

The steady increase in the deficit from operation through 
the first half of 1919, together with the action of Congress 
in cutting the appropriation from $1,200,000,000 to $750,- 
000,000, when the bill was eventually passed in June, made 
it impossible for the Administration to alter its policy with 
regard to capital expenditures. For this reason only the 
most necessary work was authorized during 1919, but owing 
to the fact that there was a large holdover from work author- 
ized during 1918, the work actually accomplished during 
the second year of government management did not fall far 
below the volume of work done during the first year. 


A Study of the Progress Made 


Like all other undertakings involving the use of men and 
materials during the war period, it was physically impos- 
sible to obtain the desired progress on the railway projects 
for increased facilities to the degree that would effectively 
ameliorate the railway congestion. Fortunately the armis- 
tice went into effect before the advent of the winter of 1918 
and 1919, which in itself proved to be a very mild affair 
in comparison with its immediate predecessor. As given on 
the table, the expenditures for additions and betterments 
chargeable to capital account (exclusive of equipment) 
authorized up to January 1, 1919, for Class I roads, was 
$522,685,079, but of this total only about one-half, namely 
$263,190,357, was spent during that calendar year. This 
is illustrated effectively by the diagrams showing the ex- 
penditures and authorizations for all additions and better- 
ments and also for several separate accounts under this head. 

From these charts it is seen that during 1918 the rate 
at which the expenditures were authorized during the second 
half of the year was faster than the rate at which the work 
could be prosecuted. However, these charts cannot be taken 
to show the actual rate of completion of work. For instance, 
the chart on shops, engine houses, etc., indicates that more 
money had been spent by January 1, 1919, than was author- 
ized on August 15, 1918, but this does not indicate that all 
of the work authorized on August 15 had been completed 
by January 1, since the amount spent on that date included 
considerable sums for work authorized later than August 15. 
As a matter of fact, through familiarity with a large number 
of these projects it is known that practically the only large 
engine terminals actually completed and ready for use in 
the winter of 1918 and 1919 were such as had been started 
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or on which preliminary work was well in hand prior to 
the advent of government control. 

The portions of the charts covering the second year of 
government control also bring out several pertinent points. 
First, that a considerable amount of additional work, other 
than that held over, was authorized; second, that much work 
was later deferred, and, third, that there is a considerable 
holdover for 1920. The grand total of authorizations for 
Class I roads chargeable to capital account was $676,684,763 
on September 30, 1919. This was reduced by deductions for 
unexpended portions of work completed or deferred to $579,- 
684,380. The total expenditure from January 1, 1918, to 
September 30, 1919, was $448,040,911. The charge for 
engine terminals and shops indicates a more complete ful- 
fillment of the program than is warranted by the facts. It 
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Millions of Dollars. 


Year 


Relation of Progress in Authorizations and Expenditures 


on Additions and Betterments 


would appear that only about $3,000,000 worth of work 
remains to be finished, but actually there was a total on 
September 30 of $12,396,226 of authorizations in excess of 
expenditures, which is balanced by expenditures in excess 
of authorization of $9,275,658. Notwithstanding this, the 
showing is very much better than for the accounts covering 
yards and terminals and additional tracks. The appropria- 
tion for extensions, branches and new iines amounted to 
$47,576,573, of which $11,048,254 was eventually deducted. 
Expenditures to September 30 amounted to only $25,928,064, 
leaving an unexpended balance of $12,899,658. 

Taking into consideration the magnitude of the task and 
the serious obstacles to expeditious prosecution of the work 
prevailing during the war period, and later in 1919 due 
to failure of Congress to make needed appropriations, the 
progress made in additions and betterments is highly cred- 
itable not only to the officers of the Division of Capital Ex- 
penditures but also to the railway engineering officers who 
were directly responsible for the actual work done. It must 
be recalled in this connection that railway construction work 
during the war period was carried on in direct competition 
with a large amount of other government construction proj- 
ects, and, while much of the other government construction 
work was conducted with a seeming disregard for all con- 
siderations of economy, the railway work was generally pros- 
ecuted with commendable conservatism. 
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IKE ITS IMMEDIATE PREDECESSOR, the year 1919 is with 
L difficulty placed’ in its true relationship to normal 
railway operation. The bulk of our railway mileage 
continued in the hands of the federal government, whose 
control over railway operation has extended into every 
phase of railroad activity. Furthermore, wages and other 
costs continued to rise as in 1918, a rise which the increased 
freight and passenger rates, in effect during the whole of the 
year just closed, did not prove sufficient to offset. With 
passenger and freight rates from 11 to 13 per cent higher 
than the average of 1918, yet the deficit under the govern- 
ment guarantee to be made up out 
of the public treasury was at 


and 
Expenses in 1919 


Net Federal Income 
Estimated at Approximately 
$400,000,000 Less 
Than Government Guarantee 


By Julius H. Parmelee 








business. Passenger revenue for 10 months amounted to 
$986,000,000. For the year my estimate is $1,200,000,000, 
which is about $170,000,000 greater than in 1918, and 
$510,000,000, or nearly three-fourths, greater than during 
the test period. 

Other revenues, including receipts from mail, express, 
and other sources, amounted in 10 months to $357,000,000, 
or slightly less than in 1918. This indicates a total for the 
year of about $425,000,000. 

These revenue returns are presented in tabular form be- 
low. The statistics are based on complete returns for the 
ten months to October 31, and on 
incomplete data for November 








least $150,000,000 greater than 
in 1918. That is, the total deficit 
will approximate $400,000,000 
for 1919, as compared with a 
deficit of $236,000,000 in 1918. 

What were the outstanding 
racts of the year? Both revenues 
and expenses broke the record, 
freight traffic was about nine per 
cent less than in 1918, passenger 
traffic about six per cent greater, 
and the deficit three-fourths 
greater. The aggregate deficit for 
two years of government opera- 
tion will approximate $650,000,- 
000. 


Revenues 


Revenues of Class I railways oe. 


passed the five billion mark by 








ITH PASSENGER and 
freight rates 11 to 13 per 
cent higher in 1919 the 

estimated government deficit ex- 
ceeds that of the year 1918. 


Revenues 5.3 per cent greater, 
expenses 9.2 per cent greater and 
net operating income 17.4 per cent 
less than in previous year. 


The railways earned 63 per 
cent of guarantee. 


The aggregate loss to the gov- 
ernment for the two years was be- 
tween $625,000,000 and $650,000,- 


and December. Although sev- 
eral complicating factors entered 
into the railway situation in those 
two months (such as the coal and 
steel strikes), it seems probable 
that revenues as a whole were at 
about the same level as during 
the corresponding months of 
1918. Some railways lost heav- 
ily in revenue, while others 
gained; the net result will show 
but slight change. 


Ratitways oF Crass I. 


1919 
Freight revenue.......... $3,550,000,000 
Passenger revenue........ 1,200,000,000 
Other operating revenue.. 425,000,000 


Total operating revenue $5,175,000,000 


The monthly percentage of in- 
crease or decrease in the several 











175 million dollars. Through 





October they stood at $4,293,- 

000,000, or a quarter of a mil- 

lion dollars greater than in 1918, which was the previous ten 
months’ record. For the year as a whole, revenues were 
about $260,000,000, or 5 per cent greater than in 1918, and 
$1,780,000,000, or 52 per cent greater than the annual aver- 
age of the test period. 

Freight revenue for 10 months amounted to $2,950,000,000. 
For the year, I estimate a total of $3,550,000,000, which was 
$100,000,000 more than in 1918 (in spite of a freight traffic 
less than in 1918 by nine per cent), and $1,170,000,000, or 
about 50 per cent, greater than during the test period. In 
fact, the freight revenue alone for 1919 was greater than 
the average annual total revenues from all sources of opera- 
tion during the test period, and almost equal to the total 
revenues of the year 1916. 

The same analysis applies to the revenue from passenger 
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revenue accounts, compared with 
1918, is shown in Chart I. 


Expenses 


As to operating expenses, they also stood at record height 
in 1919. Through the first 10 months they amounted to 
$3,615,000,000; for the year as a whole they approximated 
$4,375,000,000, which was $368,000,000, or 9.2 per cent, 
greater than in 1918, and $2,078,000,000, or 90 per cent, 
greater than the annual average of the test period. 

To get an adequate perspective on expenses, it should be 
recalled that railway operating expenses were slowly grow- 
ing each year up to and including 1916; that in 1917 the first 
effects of the rising level of prices began to be felt; that in 
1918 the increased wages made effective by the Railroad 
Administration, together with the increased cost of material 
and supplies, jumped the expenses of that year more than 
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40 per cent; that the trend of rising wages and costs in 
1919, while not so great as in 1918, yet continued at a 
marked rate. 

To indicate the detailed facts underlying these state- 
ments, it may be instanced that expenses in 1916 were 
nearly 17 per cent greater than in 1915, the increase 
being more or less fully accounted for by increased traffic; 
that expenses in 1917 were about 20 per cent greater than 
in 1916, whereas traffic increased at only half that rate, or 
about 10 per cent; that expenses in 1918 were more than 
40 per cent greater than in 1917, whereas traffic increased 
less than 5 per cent. For 1919, the record shows that ex- 
penses were greater than in 1918 by about 9 per cent, where- 
as traffic actually declined as compared with the previous 
year, passenger traffic showing an increase, which was more 
than offset by the decrease in freight traffic. 

In other words, the increased expenses of 1916 were ex- 
plained by growth of traffic, about half the increase of 1917 
was due to increased traffic, while about one-eighth of the 
increase in expenses in 1918, and none of the increase in 
1919, was due to the traffic factor. The last two clauses tell 
the story of the financial difficulties in which the Railroad 
Administration has found itself since January 1, 1918: 
wage increases and other increasing costs have been 
running far ahead of growth of traffic, and also ahead of 
efforts to meet the increased cost of operation by means of 
increased rates. 

Operating expenses as a whole were 9.2 per cent greater 
in 1919 than in 1918. The greatest increase in any one 
principal account was in maintenance of way, which in- 
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Chart I—Rate of Increase or Decrease of General Revenue 
Accounts by Months, 1919, Compared With 1918 


creased 20 per cent; next in general expenses, which in- 
creased 11.6 per cent; maintenance of equipment increased 
nearly 10 per cent, and transportation increased more than 
5 per cent. 

Traffic expenses, which fell off one-quarter in 1918 as com- 
pared with 1917, continuea to decrease in 1919, falling be- 
tween 7 and 8 per cent. 

The amounts represented by these various expense ac- 
counts in 1919 were as follows: 


Re ee $782,500,000 
Maintenance of equipment................ 1,215,000,000 
I ra in cia elnice nates. wirw i Wa aati eat 45,000,000 
ee ren re a 2,165,000,000 
I i A ar na 125,000,000 
RIS i aoe iS a 6 a i hes ale le 42,500,000 

Total operating expenses.............. $4,375,000,000 
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Chart II shows the monthly percentage of increase or de- 
crease in the various expense accounts, as compared with 
1918. 

Taxes were slightly greater than in 1918, or about $190,- 
000,000. With due allowance for the items of hire of 
equipment, joint facility rentals, and uncollectible revenue, 
the income account of roads of Class I for 1919 (November 
and December partially estimated), as compared with 1918, 
is as follows: 





Increase or decrease 
pa S 

Per 

Item 1919 1918 Amount cent 
Operating revenues..... $5,175,000,000 $4,913,319,000 $261,681,000 5.3 
Operating expenses...... 4,375,000,000 4,006,894,000 368,106,000 9.2 
Ot TOVENNE. os ccccces 800,000,000 906,425,000 d 106,425,000 d 11.7 
WE. cdedceuackeecsews 190,000,000 186,652,000 3,348,000 1.8 
Equipment rentals, etc... Dr 40,000,000 Dr 29,354,000 d 10,646,000 d 36.3 
Net operating income.. $570.000,000 $690,419,600 d$120,419,000 d 17.4 
Ton-miles (millions).... 398,000 435,000 d 37,000 448.5 
Pasgr.-miles (millions).. 45,000 42,606 2,394 5.6 


From this showing it appears that the net operating in- 
come, corresponding to the standard return of $905,000,000 
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Chart II—Rate of Increase or Decrease of General Expense 
Accounts by Months, 1919, Compared With 1918 


guaranteed to Class I railways by the federal government, 
was $570,000,000 in 1919, or $335,000,000 less than the 
guarantee. In other words, the railways earned only 63 
per cent of their guarantee in 1919. ‘This net operating 
income for 1919 was less than in 1918 by $120,000,000, or 
17.4 per cent. 

Turning for a moment to a comparison of the results of 
1919 with those for the average year of the three-year test 
period (1915-1916-1917), we find that revenues, expenses, 
net income, and traffic for the two periods were as follows: 


Increase or decrease 


Test <=_—<—<$<—_____ 

period Per 

Item 1919 average Amount cent 
Operating revenues..... $5,175,000,000 $3,395,231,000 $1,779,769,000 52.4 
Operating expenses..... 4,375,000.000 2,297,162,000 2,077,838,000 90.5 
Net revenue ......... 800,000,000 1,098,069,000 d 298,069,000 d 27.1 
EE ci cidcbagakeeesnws 190,000,000 152,427,000 37,573,000 24.6 
Eauipment rentals. etc... Dr 40000.000 Dr 40,482 060 482.000 1.2 
Net operating income. 570,000,000 905,160,000 d 335,160,000 d 37.1 
Ton-miles (millions).... 398.000 363,500 34,500 9.5 
Passgr. miles (millions). 45,000 34,286 10,714 31.2 


A large part of the increased revenue was due to increased 
rates, and a part also to increased traffic. How great these 


two factors have been will appear from a scrutiny of the 
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trend in freight and passenger revenues. 
was greater than during the test period by $1,170,000,00u, 
while passenger revenue was greater by $510,000,000. The 
freight traffic of 1919 was nearly one-tenth greater than 
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Freight revenue 


that of the test period, while the freight revenue was greater 
by about one-half. It follows that one-fourth of the increased 
freight revenue of 1919 was due to increased freight traffic 
(transported, of course, at the higher rates) and some three- 
fourths to increased rates. Of the $1,170,000, then, $290,- 
000,000 represents increase in traffic over the test period, 
and $880,000,000 increased rates. Passenger traffic in 1919 
ran consistently about thirty per cent greater than during 


Period of Government Contra 
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Chart I1I—Cumulative Revenues, Expenses, and Net Operat- 


ing Income, Period of Federal Control (1918-1919) 
Compared with Test Period 
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the test period. If traffic was three-tenths greater, and reve- 
nues were three-fourths greater, it follows that about six- 
elevenths of the increased passenger revenue in 1919 was 
due to increased traffic, while the remaining five-elevenths 
was due to increase in rates. The amounts are respectively 
$280,000,000 and $230,000,000. 

Operating expenses were 90 per cent greater than during 
the test period (compared with increased revenues of 52 
per cent), and taxes were one-fourth greater. Freight traffic 
increased 9.5 per cent, and passenger traffic 31.2 per cent. 


Deficit to Be Made Up from Public Treasury 


For the two years of government control and operation 
the total deficit from the operation of Class I railways, to be 
‘made up out of the public treasury, is as follows: 





1919 1918 Two-years 
MRE PONE. Co csccivcnciecendeis $905,000,000 $905,000,000 $1,810,000,000 
-Net operating income............. 570,000,000 690,419,000 1,260,419,000 
ES ee ee eee $335,000,000 $214,581,000 $549,581,000 


This table indicates a total deficit for the two-year period, 
for railways of Class I, of nearly $550,000,000. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not the whole story, for the government is 
operating many smaller railways, the Pullman company, 
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some electric railways, a number of water carriers and in- 
land waterways, is guaranteeing the net income of the ex- 
press companies, and is itself spending several millions 
a year for expenses of administration in the maintenance 
of the central Washington office and the regional offices of 
the United States Railroad Administration. 


For example, the deficit shown above for railways of Class 
I in 1918 is $214,581,000. The total deficit for 1918, all 


operations, has been reported by Director General Hines as 
$236,184,040, or about twenty-one and a half millions greater 


than the deficit on Class I operations alone. The director 
general’s statement is so illuminating that it is worth re- 
producing in condensed form below: 


Deficits Year 1918 
OGRE. GREE 5. Gi ca. we Oring eS haukueae sae ene $216,328,314 
SEE NI. ins, xcan'e ornye 0s iv 316s CHa NISC 4,597,503 
Water carriers and waterways............... 3,829,090 
Express company (from July 1)............ 9,500,000 
mepenees. TO. S.. Ki BH. Ba cs ss ocscwsivans 3,647,143 





 $237,902,050 


Credits 
Electric Rys. surplus (7 roads)............. 319,232 
Misceilaneous net Crs. (bnk. int., etc.)...... 1,398,778 
Total net defer f6P TSG s vsiscc asc dives $236,184,040 


Corresponding statistics for 1919 are not available as this 
article is written, but it is clear that with a deficit of $335,- 
000,000 from the operation of railways of Class I, the total 
net deficit of the Railroad Administration for the year will 
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QperatingRevenues Operating Expenses. Net Operatingincome Standard Return 
2estPeriod _$2,831,000000 TestPeriod $1972000000 Test Period $ 748000000 
1918 40t4000000 «1B. 3266000000 = 1B. 607,000,000 
193 4293000006 1919 36/5 000.000 1919 438/,000.000 





Chart IV—Revenues, Expenses and Net Operating Income 
for Ten Months to October, 1919, Compared With 
1918 and Ten-Twelfths of the Test Period 


approach, and in all probability surpass, $400,000,000. This 
will place the aggregate deficit for the two years somewhere 
between $625,000,000 and $650,000,000, a total which 
makes no allowance for possible credits or debits that may 
arise out of the adjustment of claims for under- or over- 
maintenance, the status of the material and supply account, 
loss and damage accounts, claims made by short-line rail- 
roads on account of diverted traffic, and other items not now 
ascertainable. 

In this connection, it is of interest to quote from the report 
filed by Senator Cummins when he introduced Senate Bill 
No. 3288 (the Cummins Bill) on November 10: 
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“According to the estimate of the Railroad Administration, the 
net operating income of the systems in the hands of the govern- 
ment for the two years 1918 and 1918, will be $551,777,459 less 
than the compensation to which the carriers are entitled, com- 
puted as provided in the law and as prescribed in the standard 
contract; that is to say, when all accounts have been adjusted 
and paid the government will have lost that amount in its two 
years of operation. It is the opinion of the committee, without 
reflecting in any wise upon the Railroad Administration, that in 
the end the loss will be found to be much greater than the esti- 
mate submitted; but, however that may be, it must ultimately 
be paid from the treasury of the United States.” 


At a later point in the report, Senator Cummins pro- 
ceeds on the assumption “that the government’s loss for the 
two years will be, in round numbers, $600,000,000.” 

Chart III gives the cumulative revenues, expenses, and 
net operating income (in billions of dollars) of railways of 
Class I during the two years of federal operation, as com- 
pared with the test period. ‘The striking feature of the 
chart is that the expenses of federal operation have almost 
consistently surpassed the revenues of the test period, where- 
as the net operating income has been consistently less. 

Chart IV makes the same showing by years; the average 
year of the test period, the year 1918, and the year 1919. 
To facilitate exact comparison, the figures are for the ten 
months to October 31 of each year. The revenues and ex- 
penses have progressively increased; the net operating in- 
come has progressively declined. 


Reasons for Increases 


We proceed now to an analysis of the reasons why the 
revenues and expenses of 1919 showed the increases over 
corresponding accounts for 1918 indicated in the foregoing 
paragraphs. 

First, as to revenues. It has already appeared, from the 
preceding discussion, that freight revenue in 1919 increased 
$100,000,000 over 1918, and passenger revenue $170,- 
000,000, with a small decrease in the other revenue ac- 
counts. 

The increase in total operating revenues was $262,- 
000,000. As compared with 1918, freight traffic fell off 
about 9 per cent, so that increased rates were responsible 
both for making up the decrease in traffic and for the in- 
crease of $100,000,000 in freight revenue. The total amount 
assignable in 1919 to increased rates was about $400,- 
000,000, or about 13 per cent. There was no general in- 
crease in freight rates during 1919, although many rate aa- 
justments were made that in the aggregate had an upward 
tendency, but as the general increase of 1918 was in effect 
only half the year, the average for the whole of 1919 was 
clearly greater than the average for the whole of 1918. 

The increase of $170,000,000 in passenger revenue, as 
compared with 1918, was due partly to increased rates and 
partly to increased traffic. Passenger-miles increased six 
per cent over 1918. Combining these two factors in their 
proper relationship, we find that about two-fifths of the 
$170,000,000, or about $68,000,000, was due to increased 
traffic and the balance, or $102,000,000 to increased rates. 

It will be remembered that the increased passenger rates 
of 1918 were effective only from June 10, and that the full 
effect of the increase was therefore not reflected in the pas- 
senger revenue totals for that year. 

“All other revenue” is composed of mail revenue, express 
revenue, and a number of miscellaneous revenue accounts. 
Mail revenue showed a mournful tendency to decrease, in 
spite of the fact that the railways were handling no less 
mail in 1919 than in 1918. In fact, the Postmaster General 
reported for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, that the 
record business of 1918 had continued during the year 
1919. Yet the mail revenue for the first 10 months of 1919 
was less than for the same period of 1918 by 2.8 per cent. 
The Postmaster General, describing the “scientific and busi- 
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nesslike method of railway mail pay,” which he claims was 
installed as a result of his own active championship, states 
that this method “enables the department to pay for what 
it receives and the railroads to receive what they earn, which 
was not possible under the old system.” Under the practical 
workings of the method, which has been vigorously protested 
by the railways, postal revenues in 1919 appreciably in- 
creased, whereas railway mail pay, or revenue received by 
the railways for transporting the increased mail traffic, 
showed a decrease. 

Express revenue also decreased. For 10 months the de- 
crease was nearly $6,000,000, or 5.7 per cent. This was in 
spite of increased express rates, in the benefits of which the 
railways of course had a share, and indicates the serious 
falling off in express business that took place in 1919. 

Miscellaneous revenues other than mail and express 
showed slight increases in the aggregate. 

It is, however, when we turn to the operating expense ac- 
counts that the startling nature of changes during 1919 
makes itself apparent. Total expenses increased $368,- 
000,000, or about nine per cent. The question at once arises 
as to what proportion of the $368,000,000 represented wages 
and what represented the cost of materials, supplies, etc. 


Wages 


As to wages, three factors enter into a comparison of pay- 
rolls for two periods. One is the number of men at work, 
the second is the number of hours or days per man, and the 
third is the rate of pay per hour or per day. The second 
factor multiplied by the third gives earnings per employee, 
and this multiplied by the number of men gives the total 
payroll. 

Now in 1918, according to Director General Hines, the 
total payroll of railways of Class I under federal control 
was $2,593,000,000, of which $583,552,000 represented in- 
creased wages made effective during the year. Inasmuch as 
only part of the increases dated back to the first of the year, 
it is evident that the $583,552,000 did not reflect the full 
effect of all the 1918 increases, computed on an annual 
basis. While the exact effect of the 1918 increases cannot 
be stated, it is generally estimated as approximating $900,- 
000,000 a year. Several additional general increases were 
made in 1919, which again will not be fully reflected in the 
1919 payroll, but which are expected to aggregate about 
$150,000,000, as follows: 


Trainmen in January (to complete the ‘“‘war cycle”).... $60,000,000 
Police, dining car employees, etc..............cececes 5,000,000 
Shopmen (from May 1).............. Lewes n8. Was woes 50 000,000 
I I I, BN oo ac oe ri kicwn cesses ecescenes 36,000.000 

ON a a i $15 1,000,000 


This amount, approximating $150,000,000, would seem 
to bring the total wage increases up to or above a billion 
dollars a year. Certain wage tables submitted by Director 
General Hines to the Senate in November, in response to a 
resolution of that body, show that between December, 1917, 
and July, 1919, the payroll increased from $153,039,988 to 
$226,140,935. This was an increase of $73,000,000 a 
month, or something less than $900,000,000 annually. The 
increase is due in part to the greater number of men on the 
payroll. On the other hand, the figures do not include the 
agreement with maintenance of way employees, effective De- 
cember 16, 1919, nor smaller adjustments made in the wage 
scales of many subsidiary groups of employees; furthermore, 
they cover only in part the 1919 increases listed above. It 
is impossible to give proper weight to all these factors, but 
to say that wages have risen a billion dollars a year does 
not appear far from the actual facts of the case. 

The director general’s tables show, further, that with the 
increase in number of men, the average number of hours 
per day, or standard days per month, had decreased since 
1917. The net result to the average employee, as shown 
in his pay envelope each month, was an increase in annual 
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earnings from $1,004 in 1917 to $1,433 in 1919 (July 
basis), a rise of 42.7 per cent. 

Other costs than wages have also increased, driven up- 
ward by the inexorable trend of rising prices. The Railroad 
Administration reports that coal prices for the first nine 
months of 1919 were $3.45 per ton (including rail haul), 
as compared with $3.25 in 1918. This increase of 20 cents 
per- ton, when applied to 150,000,000 tons, represents $30,- 
000,000 in money; the chances are that the total will prove 
to have been much increased by the coal strike and the neces- 
sity that devolved on the railways of cenfiscating coal at 
high prices; this is entirely apart from the increased price 
of coal that may grow out of the strike settlement. Other 
materials than coal also suffered increases in 1919, although 
it is difficult to show exact amounts for each article. 

In brief, it is next to impossible to ascertain what pro- 
portion of the $368,000,000 of increased expenses went to 
labor, and what proportion was absorbed by material costs. 
That the bulk of it, however, must have gone into the pay- 
roll is the inevitable conclusion, when one considers that 
the number of railway employees in 1919 was increasing, 
that their average earnings were growing, and that the 1918 
wage increases did not become fully effective until 1919. 

Normal taxes payable by the director general under the 
standard contract were about the same in 1919 as in 1918, 
but corporate taxes, which the railways must pay out of their 
own net income, and which includes the bulk of the special 
war taxes, were greater in 1919 than in 1918. They ap- 
proximated $40,000,000 for Class I railways in 1918. 

Finally, what is the outlook for the future? We have 
seen that for 1919 the net operating income of Class I rail- 
ways was some $335,000,000, or nearly a million dollars a 
day, less than the standard return, without any allowance 
for additional return on money invested in railway prop- 
erty since July 1, 1917. Whatever may be the added ef- 

ficiency of private operation, will it be offset by a deliberate 
campaign on the part of railway labor to bring about gov- 
ernment ownership? ‘There are possibilities in the situa- 
tion that might easily add a tinge of pessimism to any fore- 
cast. At best, to require the railway industry to re-shoulder 
its burden of operation with a $335,000,000 deficit as an 
additional handicap is asking almost too much of human 
energy, no matter how willing or capable it may be. A 
horizontal increase in freight rates would assist the problem, 
but will such an increase be authorized quickly enough to 
save the bulk of the railway companies from bankruptcy? 

If a larger traffic be assumed for 1920 than was handled 
in 1919, that would help solve the problem, provided the 
factor of labor and the factor of public opinion mutually 
determine to give private railway operation a fighting 
chance—the American square deal to which it is certainly 
entitled. 











Photo from International 


On the Mexican Border, Where Extensive Improvements Are 
Too Likely to Attract Bandit Raids 
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The Oakland Mole 


HE OAKLAND (Cal.) Mole, western terminus at the pres- 
T ent time of the Southern Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka 

& Santa Fe and the Western Pacific, handles approxi- 
mately 90 steam trains and 677 electric trains in and out 
every day, according to an article written by D. A. Porter, 
division engineer of the Western division of the Southern 
Pacific in the “Southern Pacific Bulletin.” The average 
number of switching movements made within the limits of 
the Oakland Pier tower is 1,900 and under emergency con- 
ditions has reached 2,100—from 79 to 83 switching move- 
ments an hour, or over one a minute. 

The 90 steam passenger trains comprise over 650 cars. 
The total number of passengers handled, according to Mr. 
Porter, averages 12,000 daily and the total number of pas- 
sengers across the Bay of San Francisco via the Oakland 
Mole is estimated at 55,000 daily. 

In addition Mr. Porter’s article contained the following 
description of the facilities for handling freight on the Mole: 

“The new freight slips are located on the south side of the 
mole. The present facilities consist of three units or wharves 
which are driven at an angle with the bulkhead line and are 
respectively 100 ft., 70 ft. and 75 ft. wide and each 875 ft. 
long. The completed work requires the use of nearly 5,000 
piles and over a million and a half feet of lumber. Over 
three-quarters of a million cubic yards of dirt was removed to 
give the proper depth of water for berthing vessels. 

“On Dock No. 1 is located a warehouse 80 x 380 ft. in size 
with a floor space of over 30,000 sq. ft. 

“This shed is served by two depressed tracks down the 
center so that cargoes may be wheeled directly from sling to 
car. The entire side is made of sliding doors so that any 
portion can be reached conveniently. Night loading is facili- 
tated by excellent lighting arrangements. 

“Fifty vessels a month carrying lumber are unloaded at 
these wharves, carrying from 75,000 to 500,000 ft. of lum- 
ber. ‘Tracks are so arranged on the lumber wharves that 
transfer may be made direct from boat to car. An average of 
200 carloads a month, including all classes of freight, is re- 
ceived or shipped over these wharves. The facility with 
which lumber may be handled here is illustrated by the fact 
that one boat unloaded 155,000 feet of lumber in two hours.” 





“SwITCHMANSHIP.”—Big men nowadays tell us that to succeed 
we must be a good salesman and that we must sell something 
that we believe in and something that the buyer will not have to 
put on the shelf or sell at a sacrifice. What has a switchman to 
sell? A switchman sells his labor at so much an hour. He. 
must sell his employer the best he has so that his employer can 
sell transportation. If the employer does not sell good trans- 
portation there is no business on the road and both switchman 
and employer suffer. Suppose you want to make a change from 
your present location to one where the prospects for you are 
better. You go to your employer and tell him of your intentions. 
You have been a good salesman and you have always sold him 
something that he could use. He likes you for your honesty, so 
he takes you into his private office and talks to you as father to 
son and volunteers to write a personal letter to your future 
employer. If he is personally acquainted with your future em- 
ployer he will make it a point to look him up and have a talk 
with him and do all the good he can. He is sorry to lose you, 
but he is willing to help you, because you helped him. You 
leave his office in a happy frame of mind. If you have been a 
poor salesman you do not get such a reception. You will go to 
the office and tell your employer of your intention and he will 
reply: “All right.” He calls in his clerk and tells him to give 
you an order for your time and a service letter. Your service 
letter will be something on the order of a prison record. It 
will give the color of your hair and eyes, weight and height.— 
Duit Wright, Illinois Central. 
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Dividend Changes on Railroad Stocks 


Lehigh Valley Is the Only Important Railroad Which Made a 
Change in Its Regular Dividend Rate 


HE SAME RENTALS were due the railroad corporations 
T from the government for the operation of the roads in 

1919 as in 1918. Since fixed charges and dividends 
are paid from this rental, there were no important changes 
in dividend rates, with the exception of the Lehigh Valley. 
The Lehigh Valley had been paying annual dividends at the 
rate of 10 per cent during the test period, and the rental from 
the government would have permitted a continuance of this 
rate, but since in the test period the dividend absorbed 
nearly the entire surplus of the company it was thought more 
conservative to reduce the rate from 10 per cent to 7 per 
cent in 1919. 

There was a good deal of uncertainty about dividend pay- 
ments by a number of the railroad companies. The situa- 
tion was complicated by the fact that on the one hand the 
government was loaning money to the corporations for addi- 
tions and betterments to their property, sometimes with the 
approval of the corporation and sometimes against the wishes 
of the corporation. At the same time the government was 
delaying the payment of the guaranteed rentals to the com- 
panies. Furthermore, the government was asking corpora- 
tions which could use their corporate funds for additions 
and betterments to do so, and this left some corporations 
almost without corporate funds for a period of time. When, 
therefore, the regular dividend period came around the di- 
rectors found themselves in the position of having book earn- 
ings sufficient to pay the regular dividends, but no funds 
immediately available. This lead to the practice of declar- 
ing dividends, payable when the funds became available, and 
in many cases with the proviso that the dividend be approved 
by the Railroad Administration. This meant delayed divi- 
dends to stockholders, with a certain amount of annoyance 
and even hardship to stockholders wholly dependent for their 
living on their income from investments. 

Certain dividend changes that took place in 1918 are still 
hanging fire, notably the cases of the Wabash preferred A 
stock and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul preferred. 
Both these stocks are investment securities, the preferred A 
of the Wabash representing the exchange or bonds in reor- 
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ganization and the preferred of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul representing what for nearly a generation was con- 
sidered one of the gilt-edge railway stock investments. The 
corporation officers of the St. Paul and of the Wabash have 
continued their efforts (begun in 1918) during 1919 to 
reach some basis of settlement with the United States Rail- 
road Administration. In both cases the character of the 
stock is such that its holders should have the utmost consid- 
eration, consistent with justice, from the Administration and 
from the directors of the corporation. What the outcome 
will be, however, is still uncertain. 


DIVIDEND CHANGES 

=) 7 

2 2 si 

s # = = 

1S) =) 

YL eo © S 

=] a) = = 

hs 2&2 23 

oe } pa BO Be 

Name of road © 5 =o ES Eo 

a =H < < 
Baltimore & Ohio, Common................ 4 4} 4 4* 
New York, Ontario & Western, Common.... 1 Z ‘a 
Western Pacific R. R. Corporation, Preferred. 4 é 6 
Western Pacific R. R. Company, Preferred.. 4 6 6 
RA VRE cccevccccecccdweresqondewess 84 10 7 10 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, Ist Preferred None 5 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 2d Preferred 2% None 


Albany & Susquehana 12% 





*The regular dividend rate was reduced from an annual 
to an annual 4 per cent in the second dividend period of 1918. 


per cent 


The Ogden Public Library, Ogden, Utah, is planning to 
establish a department of transportation history, using for 
this purpose a recent gift of $8,000, representing the unex- 
pended balance of money given by the Southern Pacific and 
the Union Pacific Railroad companies for the Golden Spike 
Celebration, held last May, in commemoration of the joining 
of the two roads near Ogden. The new department will 
include a museum containing relics of the union of the two 
roads and books dealing with this and other pioneer trans- 
portation events. 
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Receiverships and Foreclosure Sales During 1919 


One Important Reorganization Under Government Auspices 
Without Foreclosure Sale 


ation of the railroads provided that no judgment could operated roads, nor is there any particular significance to be 


Ts LAW under which the President took over the oper- ships established in 1919 were none of them government 
be made against the property of railroads which the attached to their bankruptcy. 








President took if this property was used in operation. The A foreclosure sale of a large road usually marks the re- 
owning corporations are receiving rental for the use of their 
railroad property on a basis entirely independent of their SUMMARY OF FORECLOSURE SALES IN 44 YEARS 
present earnings and expenses, and receiverships, therefore, No. of aii 
Year roads Miles and stocks 
i 30 3,840 $217,848,000 
_ Slee pene eacecketeae 54 3,875 198,984,000 
SUBRART CR RECEIVERSIES FOR 6 TEARS bu hing aveiaeeuh vhseiesess 48 3,906 311,631,000 
Bonds othe ISN REE ES 65 4,909 243,288,000 
—_ and stocks iis arc ecsainin wie uta Seer o eke wreer 31 3,775 263,882,000 
6,662 I BE oko cen ndcrsaaseuhiercnars 29 2,617 137,923,000 
3.637 MS BE Seas natin vnsecdeuneeacacxc¥ons 16 867 65,426,000 
2,320 EE ns. tinvicea wink wer sabnawaners 18 1,354 47,100,000 
1,102 PE NE ech Camtercswoisesdes dd cleonwninits 15 710 23,504,000 
885 I TS iva care cikiewhasxindaens hes 22 3,156 278,394,000 
110 ES sch hi nis cuneetieunn oixwabnak 45 7,687 374,109,000 
912 ug nen geletaehieedwamadion 31 5,478 328,181,000 
1,990 eu su cuneuphah Vai kiie cents 19 1,596 64,555,000 
11,038 ora canacannincasenvkas <sess 25 2:930 137,815,000 











8,836 29 3,825 182,495,000 
1,799 21 3,223 169,069,000 
1,046 28 1,922 95,898,000 
3,270 25 1,613 79,924,000 
3,803 42 5,643 318,999,000 
2,963 52 12,831 761,791,000 
2,159 58 13,730 1,150,377,000 
10,508 357,692,009 42 6,675 517,680,000 
29,340 RI An costal sres daleraies se awiasy  Ssroeaisis 47 6,054 252,910,000 
7,025 I ce cae odawanaaeiewe 32 4,294 267,534,000 
4,089 RIN RN ro os relic a al nicer Wid Wire wig loan 24 3,477 190,374,000 
5,441 SO Eo is ceeinwantnaaue enews 17 1,13 85,808,000 
1,537 SE, TRO oa ivaierc'arnaieenawanaronsaesns 20 693 39,788,000 
2,069 a in cesarean essere sae caress 13 555 15,885,000 
1,019 AE SE i err reree t 13 524 28,266,000 
1,165 TRS rs coos. aeeabiareleenclneereeoass 6 679 20,307,000 
| a RARE. Ge PRS Ae See 4 73 I Oa ere tannin 8 262 10,400,000 
WO creiceansack eth Dre we ete Pe 5 278 MN OEM nonin pik arparelnane es 6 114 13,777,000 
ME oaks anche ence chee 0 siemens 9 229 I, SO hk epee Slee Reus 3 138 2,547,000 
DN ck waters oe eae Dae alee weeN Sees 8 744 36,069,000 DEBE POE B on Ch Nao tC laiacty inva cts ies 12 2,629 250,033,000 
ON oe cco canara o eae wwie kare mace 10 3,593 176,321,000 MN Phe a ihe Le anh ates sahara 17 1,100 93,660,109 
PN oa sievvea aut re aR OSE ; 6 204 RON Pe By co oteemacaeueitnannnis 13 1,386 40,741,543 
er a hein tee TRS 7 317 RMN ou oe ecaleudiaieon 12 661 25,910,990 
EE AS, EI EET 24 8,009 wellness Pee eee terre 6 1,159 86,163,850 
Pos ic Sains os earns eee 5 859 MO HON oe occ c eae sae eenasions aatrsy 9 1,470 83,189,500 
PO aica tin 4G aiARee eek adsines Soe erate 4 735 51,427,500 RN I pokes petri aeiilighers 11 3,914 285 258,782 
Mes ote Aste ea ire ualote aie ata s 5 2,606 BREE HOG inna ro Sadie bacdigers Os 26 8,355 703,444,855 
Mig ididiel od CaaS eA 13 3,784 182,112,497 RRR RR 62 AN ria ata, iy le Afaiasatreti 20 10,963 557,846,348 
DN eo Keccagndee naa ennnkeces ws ders 17 9,020 477,780,820 jo13 ; 11 763 24.735,187 
A RN Et aay RE reece 22 4,222 I cos wall 8 459 15,479,587 
Oe eh ec a cache antares eee 12 20,143 1,070,808,628 Z 
WN Gs Sastre s bin etannas + Seeewiee P on Pt aeeas *Operation sereapaes. 
Gi ctadeorn ainda ais “. ’ ’ bandone 
Peart ecieamronrecnnanes s -ss19,«—saaztaoateng © _‘TRead 8 
SY Se A SN SAS nen ree ? 244 11,886,779 








Sa organization of the company’s financial affairs on a basis 


of roads being operated by the. government were nil. The which it is hoped will prove a favorable one for the opera- 
seven small roads which are shown in the table of receiver- tion of the road and the re-establishment of the company’s 
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credit. With the sale, however, of a small road this is not 
always the case. The foreclosure sale may simply mark a 
step in the downward progress by which one set of creditors 
gets out of the affair with what it can, but without the new 
owners of the property having any well-backed financial plan 
for the rehabilitation of the credit of the property and for 
its solvent operation. All of the roads shown in the table 


RECEIVERSHIPS ESTABLISHED IN 1919 





: Funded debt Stock 
Name of company Mileage outstanding outstanding 
eT ee $125,060 $675,000 

Colorado Springs & Cripple Creek Dis : 
eS eee ‘ 74 2,680,879 2,000,000 
Eastern Kentucky : ee ee 3,455,900 
ee eee eee 33 300,000 500,000 
Pittsburgh & Susquehanna............ 23 400,000 500,000 
Timpson & Henderson .............. S 8 wikeees 250 000 
Twin Mountain & Potomac............ 27 500,000 500,000 
vc cte aut ads mamue wee 244 4,005,879 7,880,900 





of foreclosure sales in 1919 are small ones not under gov- 
ernment control. The Georgia Coast & Piedmont was sold 
with the proviso that the road could be junked. The Gulf, 
Florida & Alabama may be rehabilitated and another attempt 
made at profitable operation of the property. The others 
are short, unimportant lines, some of which may be junked. 
There was one important road, the Boston & Maine, which 
was reorganized under the auspices of the United States 
Railroad Administration and taken out of the hands of re- 
ceivers on December 31, 1919. It is not, of course, shown 
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in either table, because there was no foreclosure sale. The 
Boston & Maine was put into the hands of receivers origin- 
ally because the rentals of its leased lines, which, of course, 
were a fixed charge on the earnings of the parent company, 
were so high as to leave no margin of safety in periods of 
depression or abnormally high operating expenses. Under 
the reorganization holders of stock of the leased lines ex- 
changed their holdings for stock of the Boston & Maine. 
bearing the same rate of interest which they had received as 
rental, but temporarily scaled down 20 per cent and made 


FORECLOSURE SALES IN 1919 
Funded debt 


Stock 





Name of company Mileage outstanding outstandin 
Se eae ener . aa ee $70,000 
ee ee a 15 480.000 476,300 
Florida, Alabama & Gulf............. 26 500 000 150,000 
Ft. Smith, Subiaco & Eastern.,......... 14 400 000 150,000 
Georgia Coast & FPiedmont............. 100 1,807,287 1,572,000 
Gulf, Florida & Alabama............. 157 4,410,000 4,410,000 
Cetlnwahea Valley... c.ccccccsescscee Ce Oe 250,000 
Wraperone © Wesbertic oss 6 cscsiisccesen 45 384,000 420,000 

IN sctieniten eat cte ae 459 7,981,287 7,498,300 


contingent upon earnings. 


This exchange of a fixed charge 


for a charge contingent on earnings puts the Boston & Maine 
in a much sounder financial position, and the credit for 
bringing the change about is due in part to the United States 
Railroad Administration and in part to the receiver and of 


certain members of the reorganization committee. 








RAILROADS 
Name of road Mileage 
en 16 
eee ye Oe ee ee er eee Cree een ee 94 
ee I Ne oes t's. SWRA ROSEN ee eRe Ree ad 104 
ce NI I og cevrrgt avis n'ers  Wllei an ae Mises Ara er acres 1,136 
ee Ci, CR by 55 cbevesesveeadeeecseeeeeteaceee« 255 
NN nO ee eer ener 338 
Colorado Springs & Cripple Creek District Railway............... 74 
rr rr Ce CE. 66 iced ver kens chun eee eeeeeee ees 22 
oo dig nl os cascade he eae he eae eee e COs 15 
eas cane enh othe EORE AERA RM edem adds 2,610 
a as a wor ormianied we cian akeminm hana ewes eodaletrew 255 
Ns nti gaa enews b6CCR eeRECASRT EVER ER ES Maan ele 36 
I OIE, 6 ie 9 60.6 iced s ChE Sete eee eNUeR are 146 
an hd aa diw/ Oe dee ge RO ERR ERMA OE AT Oa we 16 
RN eer ey rte er eee ere 254 
ERE err ee re ne hee 348 
ESE EE EOE eT re 18 
EET SE ETT er Ter CU Tie ee 23 
DEUS De BEOMONDINETT occ ccccccveccretecnctoneerescetenseee 9 
ee ine inca C0et eter ae Sac beens eae eounwes 29 
ES Re er er err 140 
nen Ge COG TIGCUNGOR.. «io. 6ac 6.06 000 coe eeeu nese attenecs x6 1,160 
Komens City, Mericn & Orient... cc svcccccccccccccccsccccccsecsocs 964 
PE CY BEQOUNUONEOEN 6.0c veccrerececdecseeeucereenscosceese 200 
CS cin catnk ce bcceee Keeeae hac eed ceeeeceneeenebeeees 50 
i i i MOG... os cneces 660se sb eedewe taedeeeeeeeues 121 
i Or ND, og oid ccc bcbesenacednecedhe Coneeewseeceees 97 
OR A TR ov oda cases seeeeese Seba dense wmeeena 190 
ee ec bn ede dheaeenee eae ee waignkawew ew Sie 72 
Oe FO PPT TTT TET errr rer Ce 365 
EC CE NN, cnc dw ednee dened eben eelened hemeeeene 1,744 
Dees, Temess & Tenne Of FORas. occ ccvvcoccvcoccccesucsees 1,792 
I eas cs nd we Caw eRebeet kee Kan ween enekenne 12 

POPS re ere e 
SC NERS EN a Sere ee a ee ee ee 110 
on i cnn ecb crac no eccesevacekicuneawesekeues 17 
EN ET CE ey eee eer 33 
Pantene, Lame Paste & WaucenGe. ....ccccvcccssecccescesseess 15 
i en eee eet eReheee eee Cae e eee ew erase 10 
Pittsburgh & Susquehanna..........-.cccccccccccccccccccscovece 23 
Pittsburgh. Shawmut & Northern. .......00..ccsccccccccccscccces 205 
a Se en err er ere re 28 
Se TLoais & Misnours SOMO... ccccccccccccccevcccveesesetcecece 8 
Se Cees, Te PS G WOMCIR so cc cic ccrevcccceccetcceserieseseces 2 
EE EE EE PEO PET PC ere 81 
om meee, Creneee Oe GONG. . cccs cveccecsccseeceveesecatenweanns 317 
DMUEED sce kece cs csccescccecectieceresreoerescesceeeoncesees 18 
EE aca ccsewe ented eceeeseueedehetteneeercees 30 
Wematias Be Mest CArOmR.. ccc cciccccecetcctccesgceesceceree 37 
arr rr 295 
eo ees wedenad vekee ene n Oe Phateels Vauseels 1,947 
ie Ue cook ob 6b 06 60O FOOSE FECES SE OOS CC REE CORE 93 
Timpson & Henderson*..........:eeseeccee cee eeeenreeeteeceene 35 
Toledo, Peoria & Western. .........ccccccccccccccvcccesscccsces 248 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western... ......cccccccccccccvcscsccscccces 454 
Trinity & Brazos Valley... ......ccccccccccsccccccceccccccscceces 369 
i i ie .. . .. ocean ken eeceaeseOeeneneeene 27 
Wabash, Chester & Western... .........cccccccscvccccceee eeurves 65 
Waupaca Green Bay ...........cccccccccccccccccecceccccccccs ‘ 3 
Wichita Falls & Northwestern... .....cccccccccccccceccccccccsecs 329 
Williamsport & North Branch... .......eceeeeeeeeee nese eeeeecene 56 
17,608 


*Discontinued operation. 


IN THE HANDS OF 


RECEIVERS 


Date of 
receivership 
Aug. 1919 
Nov. 19, 1913 
April 14, 1914 
May 27, 1913 
July 31, 1914 
{uly —, 1918 

ay 10, 1919 
June 25, 1914 
June —, 1894 
Jan. 26, 1918 
Aug. 16, 1917 
March 31, 1919 
May 27, 1913 
Tan. 5, 1917 
Oct. 9, 1915 
March 27, 1915 
April 14, 1914 
Aug. 29, 1917 
March 1, 1917 
Nov. 27, 1915 
Sept. 18, 1918 
Aug. 11, 1914 
April 17, 1917 
Feb. —, 1917 
Nov. 12, 1914 
Aug. 23, 1913 
Feb. 1, 1908 
Dec. —, 1918 
Jan. 25, 1917 
April 1, 1912 
Sept. 27, 1915 
Sept. 27, 1915 
Jan. —, 1916 
we 15, 1919 
July 12, 1918 
June 17, 1916 
Oct. 19, 1914 
Feb. 9, 1916 
Jan 15, 1919 
Aug. 1, 1905 
Feb. 28, 1911 
April 13, 1915 
Oct. 9, 1915 
July 27, 1917 
Aug. —, 1914 
Jan 27, 1897 
Nov Ba, E9e7 
Sept. 13, 1916 
Dec 31, 1912 
Oct. 27, 1916 
May 14, 1917 
Oct. —, 1919 
July 2, 1917 
Oct 22, 1914 
June 16, 1914 

1919 
Tuly 15, 1914 
Aug —, 1917 
Tune —, 1917 
Jan 8, 1917 


Bonds of 
old company 
$ 125.000 
800,000 
1,500 000 
59,289,000 
4.000,000 
9,532,000 
2,680,879 
200,000 
150,000 
121,802,000 
12,514,000 


7,820.000 


8,353,295 
101.728.750 
35,638,054 
23.890 
416,000 


12,232,900 
54,621,000 
300,000 
4.895.000 
27,602,000 
8.760.090 
500,000 
690,000 

75 000 


575,319,436 


Stock of 
old company 
675,000 
669.300 
110,000 
18,267,900 
4 000,000 
10,000,000 
2,000,000 
98.606 
50.000 
87,779.800 
12,182.500 
3,455,900 
2,000,000 


24,000 
5,000,000 
4,822,000 

20,000,000 


2,300,000 
590 9N0 
1,172,000 
200.060 
8.340.000 
76,283.257 
10,152,500 
30,000 
265.000 
100 000 
500.000 
230,000 
160.000 
500,000 
15,060 000 
1,000,000 
970,800 
1.162.300 
280.000 
350,000 
35 000 
306,100 
,941,500 
,763 810 
300.000 
250,000 
.076,9600 
:947,600 
304.000 
500,000 
1,250,000 
1,400 
2.000.000 
1,324,662 


ont 


_ 
o> 





381,832,829 


Total old 
company 
securities 
§00,060 
1,469,300 
“1,610,000 
77,556,900 
8,000,000 
19,532,000 


200,000 
209,581,800 
24,696,500 
3,455,900 
4,500,000 
11,240,000 
16,570,000 
59,929 
510,000 
91,000 
444,000 
8,398,000 
31,169,000 
51,000,000 
304,050 
4,550,000 
1.000,000 
2,344,000 
1,380,000 
16,693,295 
178 012,007 
45,790,554 


800,000 
29,655,000 
1,000,000 
787,800 
662,300 
693,000 
418,779 
389,000 
760,100 
20,174,350 
93,384,810 
600.000 
250,000 
971.900 
549,600 
064.000 
000,000 
940,000 
76,400 
2,000,000 
1,869,662 


957.152,265 


ANS 
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| AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS | 





‘5 a eae COMPANY 


‘PREAMBLE AND RECITALS. 


oe This Agreement, made this ......-..- ee Bay ol oes coc ce eek --, 1918, 
“between William G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads, hereinafter called the Director 
General, acting on behalf of the United States and the President, under the powers conferred 


pao i BE: ae PRE PU ae, Sie,» EER PN ee et A 1S ae se — 

















Status of the Railroad Contract Negotiations 


129 Companies Have Agreed with the Government on Com- 
pensation for Use of Their Property 





1 ; Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal..........scccccccsecce $306,259.63 
TOTAL OF 128 CONTRACTS between railroad companies *Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Corporation.............. 591,612.97 
and the Railroad Administration covering the com- Buffalo Creel Railroad... eee Reine Te 9 4090897.76 
° ° uffalo, Rochester ItteDurgh Rawaye.cecccccccceccveccss ¥ 5 . 
pensation to be paid by the government for the use Central’ New England....... _siieanietes ee 1°468°123-63 
of their property during the period of federal control have “Central of Georgia Railroad... .. 1). Saawinaenmeiipalaegintis 3,402,064.26 
> Wadley Southern. 
been executed. These include 96 Class I roads; 127 con- ~ Sylvania Central. entail 
. . n rm MR carci at oisit kid n b Sala a iste laiae cis ba 402. 
tracts provide for an annual compensation of $716,435,061, gg ihn «gr 

i iti ' i *Central Railroad Company of New Jersey...........eeeee. 9,352,301.13 
while 2 additional contracts provide for lump Sum payments, *Charleston & Western Carolina Railway................0-. 466,921.15 
amounting to $129,734.80. The total provided for in the rm aoa een ag eg Oe oe ee a 23 ree 

orth n Railw MIN a ia6ncaie ware /ereteseles ; 
contracts executed covers, therefore, about three-fourths of the ““"\fRcuri Valley & Blair Ry, & Bridge Company. ei ee 
estimated total of the standard return guaranteed under the Fierre & Ft. Fierre Bridge & Ry. Company. 
: = Pierre Rapid City & Northwestern. 
federal control act, which is about $940,000,000. The roads Wolf River Valley. 
h ° ° ° yoming orthwestern. 
t at have not yet signed up include mainly those that have *Chicagu & Western Indiana Railroad Company............ 1,509,530.15 
claims for special compensation greater than that proposed to "Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company.......... 33,390,079.61 
be — by the Railroad Administration. Deadwood Central nit : 
i i ee uincy, Omaha & Kansas City. 

The list of standard contracts between the director gen *Chicago Great Western Railroad Company................ 2,953,449.94 

eral of railroads and carriers under federal control is as cchicago, Indisnapolis & Louisville Ry. Company Khe peeeee.s 1,620,258.75 
° icago Heights Terminal Transfer Railroa ompany..... 131. 
he age dates appear after the name of the road it *Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Company.......00000) 27,946,771.45 
in i acoma Eastern Rilroad Company. 
ndicates that the contracts became effective at some other Selon & fetes te. Comme. 
time than January i 1918): Seattle, Port Angeles & Western Ry. Company. 
Compensation Milwaukee Terminal Ry. Company. 

Abilene & Southern Railway Company (July 1, 1918)....... $78,375.18 “Puget Sound & Willapa Harbor Ry. Company. . 
“Alabames. & Vickshbure Ratiroad..........0 50. s000ceesceeseess 322,854.47 Gallatin Valley Railway Company. 
ge Re ee eee ee 42,810,310.80 Chicago Junction Railway............ceesseces ceveeeees 916,804.03 

Grand Canyon Railroad. Chicago River & Indiana Railroad Company...............2. 108,525.82 

Kansas & Southwestern_ Railroad. *Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry.............. 4,934,789.51 

: Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe. *Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Ry......... weeeees 922,784.87 

*Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. oo ee err ere 317,628.01 
‘ Panhandle & Santa Fe. *Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis............00-5 9,945,738.41 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry. Co..............00005 480,000.00 Muncie Belt Railway. 

Atlantic & Western Railroad (August 1, 1918)............. 12,660.72 Ot MN 55556 '5's 04d a 0k beck NON ERROR ORO 2,833,578.93 
Atteaibie (Const “Eine. ManrOed s 6 :<e:6:c0.0.s.0s scce ones oecieesecs 10,185,942.34 *Wichita_ Valley. 

Washington & Vandemere. Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad...............eseeee. 255,692.10 

Tampa Southern. | *Demware, Leceawanns & Westerns 600. cccccvewssedvces 15,749,476.74 
Augusta Southern Railway (November 1, 1918)............ 28,000.00 Denison & Pacific Suburban Ry. Company................ 4,702.45 
‘Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Railroad Co............. ee, Bae ae RS Ser ero ere ee 8,319,376.67 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 5.000050: eke cae were niwigsaialbieveieie glare 30,031,009.14 *Detroit & Mackinac Railway Company...............eeee. 310,664.04 

*Staten Island Rapid Transit Company. Set ee A IO a 5c o.65.0 v0 0a esr 00 seen an beepeie 85,967.31 

Sandy Valley & Elkhorn. ee ee en RP ere rrr re rr 186,460.40 

B. & O. Chicago Terminal. Durham & Southern Ry. Company (July 1, 1918).......... 133,410.22 

Coal & Coke. Tae Gn NEEEEN Ss 6% 505. o0 ones Sea 0}bo.¥ S08 Ke omens 4,145,102.30 
ss Long Fork Railway. CEE a ai ga a'a a 665/40 's 0:4: 00640 k'v.0 nia We aa bevenbemen 15,729,068.09 
Bangor eI MEMIIINES 5 5 s.nesn sie ainvinie oleic ioiadwuieigwioaiee 1,575,171.64 *Chicago & Erie. 

Van Buren Bridge Co. eee ee eee EEE EEC ET CT ee 58,688.01 
Bennettsville me eee Crate 9. PRI G oic os. cc ccsvesamadocene 29,077.92 *Fort Werth & Denver City Ry. Company..............06. 1,891,386.40 
Pirmingham & Northwestern Railway (May 1, 1918)....... 34,522.86 Gainesville Midland ....... slash sola hich sew igh Sis seis wa arose bones ree ee 22,731.58 
Boston & Maine....... Ka CROCS 0 Cees tees ee seeesccceseeeee 9,832,490.52 Galveston Wharf Company (August 1, 1918)..........-0005 526,069.92 

Vermont Valley Railway Comapny. Georgia & Florida Railway (November 1, 1918)............ ,000.00 

Montpelier & Wells River. Georgia, Florida & Alabama Ry. (September 1, 1918)....... 57,637.73 

Barre & Chelsea Railroad Company. VRS NE 50s (EN pd:oa's Goes 0's 65:b.0'0 + waio'u e thle enesint 858,662.42 

Sullivan County Railroad Company. eT ER BR EER on aca n7e 5 49-0560 a Soden See SRST O 929,385.42 

. a — Green Bay & Western Waileoad.... icc ccccccvcvecsecscsvece 331,954.91 
Indentations indicate subsidiary parties to the one contract. Ahnapee & Western Ry. Company. 
*Indicates Class 1 roads. 


Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western Railroad Company. 


101 








102 RAILWAY AGE 


Se a Ns 65 6g Cv ccscisccccincdetaarsenenen $28,771,360.78 
Duluth & Superior Bridge. 
Duluth Terminal. 
Great Falls & Teton County. 
Great Northern Equipment Company. 
Great Northern Terminal. 
Minneapolis Western. 
Minneapolis Belt. 


a Montana Eastern. 

Watertown & Sioux Falls. 
Gulf, Texas & Western Railway (August 1, 1918), lump sum 29,734.80 
*Hocking Valley Railway Company...........+.e.eeeeeeee 2,637,167.48 
rs cng brh brass Oe 0 ow “nek eee REReee 3,003,362.77 
OE Se i on ws oars wie a ewien 16,540,717.32 

Chicago, Memphis & Gulf. 

Dunleith & Dubuque Bridge. 

Central Elevator & Warehouse Company. 

Mississippi Valley Corporation. 
eS I i ora ween edn e'e Male eae aarhiee 296,053.57 
*Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad...........0-++..+: 150,000.00 

*The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Ry. of Texas. 
eS OER BO Era re eT ee eer eer ee 127,081.06 
a ET Ce or eee ee eT ee 1,548,541.69 
Leavenworth Terminal Ry. & Bridge Company............. 43,583.48 
"Lehigh & New England Railroad Company................ 1,135,760.91 
“Lehian & Fiudeee Miver Reiway. ....cccesscccccseccceces 519,371.13 
Pee rere ere ree 11,318.714.48 
Ce ee ee ee Ee PIN, og bcc eeeeeaws de euewee'e 3,414,751.10 
*Louisville & Nashville Railroad. .......cccccccccccccccces 17,310,494.67 
"Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Ry... .....cccccccscecs 343,915.53 
Louisiana & Mississippi Railroad & Transfer Company...... 41,689.33 
Louisville & Wadley Railroad Company..................-. 5,367.23 
*Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Ry. Company............ 49,543.23 
"Maine Central Railroad Company.......cccccccccccccccccs 2,955,696.88 
Memphis, Dallas & Gulf Railroad (July 1, 1918)............ 28,295.70 
eS ET cs dae eae weed eee wk pee ees 8,105,727.04 

Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw. 
Minneapolis Eastern Ry. Company ......cccccescsccccecs 30,332.61 
*Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie................. 10,578,977.09 
*Minnesota & International Railway Company.............. 202,455.24 
*Missouri & North Arkansas (September 24, 1918)......... 175,000.00 
Missouri & Illinois Bridge & Belt Railroad Company....... 102,518.06 
Morgantown & Kingwood Railroad Company (March 21, 1918) 51,362.93 
*Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad.............. 3,182,089.03 
New England Steamship Company...............c.eeceeee 1,050,753.33 

The Hartford & New York Trans. Company. 

New Bedford, Martha’s Vineyard & Nantucket Steam- 

boat Company. 

*New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Company.......... 519,904.35 


~ wv, gr. ¢  —<" pele ee ae §8,122,084.92 
Kanawha & West Virginia. 
Zanesville & Western. 
*Kanawha & Michigan. 
*Toledo & Ohio Central. 


“New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company.... 17,173,366.56 
TIO Wee SE. © WOO s 6c cc ccwecccdensscsneersese 2,103,589.41 
*“New York, Susquehanna & Western 999,941.74 
Wilkes Barre & Eastern. 
Pe ee I NE ccc cso nseceseeseetieiioese’ 20,640,899.98 
New River, Holston & Western. 
Tug River & Kentucky. 
Virginia-Carolina Railway. 
Williamson & Pond Creek. 
I Sa aa ale Gata de a8 ab a Wid aa Ae Maa 1,280,000 
*Northern Pacific Railwav 


REST ere he ee ee 30,130,068.81 
tig Fork & International Falls. 
Gilmore & Pittsburgh. 
Ocean Steamship Company of Savannah.................-: 1,048,782.69 
Pacific Fruit Express Company...........cccccccccsccccece 1,218,324.68 
Pe a San. tv kw eiaheweheeweeesers 15,154,719.81 


Wheeling Terminal Railway. 
Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern. 
Ohio River & Western. 
Manufacturers Railway. 


ee ee 53,603,427.58 

Baltimore & Sparrows Point Railroad. 

*Cumberland Valley Railroad. 

*New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk. 

Union Railroad Company of Baltimore. 

Rarnegat Railroad. 

Philadelphia & Beach Haven. 

Rosslyn Connecting Railroad. 
Philadelphia & Camden Ferry.............. 401,556.86 
Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny Ry. 180,614.38 
"premearan & Lake Erle TMrOad. oo cc cc csccccccecesccecs 8,980,219.40 


Port Huron Southern Railroad.......... RP ee ee 11,025.78 
ES Ns nore ha wine waded aie d.gbd-e dawn eiewe ees 11,750,000.00 
*Richmond, Fredericksburg i St neccbucceeeneeuaes 1,136,973.75 
—~ oe 9" Te eS ees etre 1,023,883.21 
Salina Northern Railroad (September 1, 1918)............. 15,000.00 


St. Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal Ry 412,427.56 


Se ee A SOE oa nec he ddeticnn cig s'cwewee dee 373,811.11 
St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Railway Company............. 67,509.40 
Sioux City Terminal Railway Companv.................... 17,352.93 
i a i a laa ar gece Sa asdh eee wlohe Kew 47,959,898.08 

*Arizona Eastern. 

ee & Texas Central 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio. 

Texas & New Orleans. 

Houston & Shreveport. 

*Houston East & West Texas. 

*Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & S. S. Company. 

*Louisiana Western. 

Lake Charles & Northern. 

Tberia & Vermilion. 
See CII «0.6. 5. 0so sv arereresrseaosessr neces 64,562.79 
Susquchanna & New York Railroad Co. (September 1, 1918) 56,884.89 
*Toledo, Peoria & Western Ry. Company...............+.; 159,739.77 
Terminal Railway Ass’n of St. Louis............0..ee0000- 2,574,510.88 
“Texas & Pacific Railway Company..........-scccccssccecs 4,107,432.49 
*Trinitv & Brazos Valley (August 1, 1918), lump sum..... 100,000.00 
Trans-Mississippi Terminal Railroad Company neneeteiewss 665,391.57 


eS. Re ree 32,009.69 
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I a oa aaa ot aa kane kek emi eee knew ie $38,416,110.79 
*Oregon Short Line. 
*Oregon & Washington Ry. & Nav. Co. 
Des Chutes Railway. 
Green River Water Company. 
Rattlesnake Water Company. 
Union Pacific Water Company. 


*Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry. Company............ 337,947.96 
N,N og kas cede ee co Reese 06.00.0 re bee wanes 467,230.04 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railroad Company...... 374,373.41 
Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern.............. 31,148.57 
bi rrr ere cree 288,237.53 
Lo ee OO Se eee ere ree ee ee 41,027.82 
Winston-Salem Southbound Railway... ...........0+..0e00: 260,251.62 
pol a, eee 416,675.60 
East St. Louis Connecting. 
St. Louis Transfer. 
Pe) Gl ME No Sos cictut- Rae cgetoatck «20 4ie'etee 3,862,317. 83 
96 Class 1 roads. 
127 Contracts with annual compensation...........eeeeeee0e$ 716.435,061 
2 Contracts With TAM GUEE GE .0 6. cccisiccncescccwseoces 129,734.80 


Warver or Crarms ExecutTep 


Alcolu Railroad. Raritan River Railroad. 

Asherton & Gulf Railway. Red River & Gulf. 

Blytheville, Burdette & Mississippi Roby & Northern. 7 
River. Salem, Winona & Southern Rail- 

Butte, Anaconda & Pacific. 

Cairo. Truman & Southern. 

Campbell’s Creek Railroad. 

Duluth & Northeastern. 

Franklin & Abbeville. 

Georgia Coast & Piedmont. 

Grafton & Upton. 

Hartford & Eastern. Tuckerton Railroad. 

Holton Inter-Urban Railway. Virginia & Carolina Southern Rail- 

Kaydeross Railroad Corporation. road. 

Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion. West Virginia Northern. 

I aurinburg & Southern. Woodward & Louisiana Central. 

Lewiston, Nez Perce & Eastern. Winfield Railroad. 

McCloud River. Woodstock Railway. 

Moshassuck Valley. Wyoming & Missouri River. 

Norton & Northern. Yosemite Valley. 

Ohio & Kentucky. Yreka Railroad. 

Potato Creek. 


road Company. 
San Luis Southern Railway Co. 
Santa Maria Valley. 
Savannah & Southern Railway. 
Sierra Railway of California. 
Skaneateles Railroad. 
Tionesta Valley. 


The federal control act provides that where no contract 
has been made the President may, nevertheless, pay to any 
carrier while under federal control an amount, payable in 
reasonable installments, not exceeding 90 per cent of the 
estimated just compensation, remitting to such carriers its 
legal rights for any balance claimed, and under this provi- 
sion sums have been doled out as needed to many of the 
companies that have not executed contracts. 

The standard return for the companies that have not yet 
made contracts is shown in the following table giving the 
certifications of the average annual railway operating income 
for the test period as thus far made to the President by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. (The list includes many 
roads that were reliquished by the Railroad Administration. 
Deficits are in italics: 


Name of carrier 


Income 
Akron Union Passenger Depot Company... .............. $8,289.92 
Akron & Barberton Belt Railroad Company............... 30,103.76 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad Company. al saat 1,703,179.65 
Albany Passenger Terminal Company..................... 5,648.49 
ros eS ee 23,121.87 
American Refrigerator Transit Compary'. pie diets oa tel gaa ag 546,707.97 
Ann Arbor Railroad Company............ PERO pa en 526,882.96 
Anthony & Northern Ry. Company.. actu Sorat Wie ote: wate ar 9.512.52 
Arizona & New Mexico Ry. Company. . dakessclipre leigh. eben aes 300,965.13 
Arkansas Central Railroad Company.. B cvgh lek pscrdtagih as altaaere 6,838.58 
0 ee are d 6,575.51 
Arkansas & Louisiana Midland ee ee 31,994.06 
Arkansas & Memphis Railroad Bridge & Terminal Company. 296,113.18 
Asheville & Craggy Mountain Ry. Company............... d 3,017.13 
Aehiand Coal & Ireh Ry. Company... oc... ccc ccc cccccce 73,569.57 
ee Ee eee eee eee 68,935.62 
Atlanta & West Point Railroad Company.................. 252.995.16 
Atlantic City BAMCGGd COmBOO. oicccikc cc ccccccccccccecnce 222,066.04 
Atlantic & St. Lawrence Railroad Company............... d 4,271.12 
Pee BO TG. CII, on occivc deceives vecccesses d 57,470.72 
Augusta Union Station Company..........-ccccccccccccce 12,978.60 
Augusta & Summerville Railroad Company................ d 286.90 
Battumore Steam Packet Company®. .........-s.csccccecces 100,793.08 
Bath & Hammondsport Railroad Company................. 7,221.43 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry. Comprny............ d 34,546.12 
Reaumont Wharf & Terminal Company..................08 4,191.72 
Rellingcham & Northern Ry. Company..................... 40,305.24 
Se eB nee 869,442.49 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Comnranv.................. 4,674,714.44 
Big Fork & International Falls Ry. Company.............. 31,931.82 
Bingham & Garfield Ry. Company................ccccccccs 1,234,492.96 
Birmingham Terminal Companys ............ccccccccscsece 77,456.16 
Eee. TS IE, I 5 ok in. oc .ccas clo stiere r04- 6 bvieelaie wee 34,285.23 
en NS, OI, cli aiid a: kro Geta ares ag «lai seem aes aie ee 37,887.22 
Bridgton & Saco River Railroad Company.................. 16, 136.37 





1 No operating returns mace to the commission. Operating income ascer- 
tained ard certified at the request of the director general. 

2 Boat lines. 

8 Operated by electricity. 

d—Deficit. 
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January 2, 1920 


Name of carrier 


Brimstone Railroad & Canal Company.................000+ 
Brownwood North & South Ry. Company.................. 
Bullfrog Goldfield Railroad Company 
Calumet, Hammond & Southeastern Railroad Company..... 
Calumet Western Ry. Company.. 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Company lines in Maine....... 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Company’s Pacific Coast steamers in 
eS ea 
ee Be De See ee 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry, OG DR, Gicccccsuwecdccsents 
ee reer ere 
Carolina & Northwestern Ry. Company...............e0.- 
Carolina & Tennessee Southern Ry. Company 
Catasauqua & Fogelsville Railroad Company..... 
Central New York Southern Railroad Corp................ 
Central Indiana Ry. Company. 
Central Transfer Ry. & Storage “Company EELS RE A REA 
Central Union Depot & Ry. ompany of Cincinnati........ 
CROMBINID TUGMEDOTUNNION: CO o.6iivic sisccnscewccsbcdeewes ees 
Chavsesion Termenet Compe occickccscccccestaseesvens ccs 
Charleston Union Station Compan 
Charlotte, Monroe & Colemnie Railroad Seiad d,s ecco e twracere whe 
Chattahooche Valley Ry. Company.........cccccccccsscess 
Chethemenen Sistem COMO, oo iekn oc cc cc cctcesecves svc 
Cherry Tree & Dixonville Railroad Company............... 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Compan 
Chester & Delaware River Railroad Company.............. 
Chesterfield & Lancaster Railroad Company................ 
Cheswick & Harmar Railroad Company 
Chicago, Detroit & Canada Grand Trunk Junction R. R. Co. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Compan 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railroad Company, Bluford Wil- 
son and Witrem Cotter, receivers. «0... ccccccessvecsces 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry. Company......... 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Company 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Company.... 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Company.............. 
Cincinnati, Burnside & Cumberland River Ry. Company..... 
Cincinnati, Findlay & Fort Wayne Ry. Company........... 
Cincinnati, bmg & Western Railroad Company 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. Company..... 
Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw Railroad Company........ 
Clinton & Oklahoma Western Ry. Company............... 
Coal Bett Therteic We. COs GOg acne c ccc ccaccsecccescccesc 
Colorado & South-Eastern Railroad Company.............. 
CR WIM TE, eg i nisi cietee eis Kore sewedeaees wore cis 
Connecting Terminal Railroad Company................-.. 
Cooperstown & Charlotte Valley Railroad Company......... 
Copper Range Railroad Company. ........cccccccscccsecss 
Cumpertnme BAUTOGE COMOART «oc o cisc si cccvesecccceeces 
NR Eee Tere 
Dallas Terminal Ry. & Union Depot Co........... 
Danville & Western Ry. Company. .......cccsccccccccccces 
Se Te Te. SIE, ogi cine eS ec ecicwieesonees ceens 
Dayton & Union Railroad Company 
Death Valley Railroad Company. «.... 0.06 cc ccccccccccsesscic 
Dremrnee & TIGGNee COMGANG soo... sc ciieccscsinene seincceess 
NN I No ranatdae 6 Gee. 066: 0.10.9: ures lo'Vwinibe waainsn sie ane eavave 
Reames: Ties Te I oo ong onoss scien a Seed cuvensaws 
Denver & Salt Lake Railroad Company................... 
ee Ee ee eee 
Detroit, Grand Haven & an. Ry. 
rete Ge Gre, TE. IIIT ow a5 5.5 v0 ota es oe scccdeee cee 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Company.............. 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line Railroad Company........... 
NS eer ene 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. Company................ 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry. Company 
Duluth Union Depot & Transfer Company.................- 
Duluth & Iron Range Railroad Company.................. 
Daviess Ueno Sete COmmbnd, ...... .o0.<. 6s c.coseec00% ceevs 
Eastern Teuné Hatirotd Company. ois cccccescsscccceceses 
Eddystone & Delaware River Railroad Company........... 
Pigie, Jouet & Bastera Ty. Company ..o< .o.cecscccscesivisisees 
El Paso Union Passenger Depot Company................. 
Evansville & Indianapolis Railroad Company 
Fairchild & North-Eastern Ry. Company...............2+- 
Farmers’ Grain & Shipping Company...........0....2-ee0% 
UC. Oe SE CII ooo 65. c.o wis wrorscinin ewieie sec new 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railroad Company.... 
Fort Smith & Western Railroad Company..... eS irineet adnate Siers 
GW reetn” We NG oon 5 oes a ctiescawctscaccses 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande Ry. Company................4. 
Frankfort & Cincinnati Ry. Company. ..... rcccccccscccenes 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad Company........ 
Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. Company................. 
Georgia Southwestern & Gulf Railroad Company........... 
Gettysburg & Harrisburg Ry. Company...........-....0005 
Gilmore & Pittsburgh Railroad Campany CEGG) is osccievces 
Glenn-Pool Tank Line Co. 
Grand Trunk Milwaukee Car Ferry Company?............ 
Grand Trunk Western Ry. Company..... 4 
Greenwich & Jchnsonville Ry. Company....... Se a aac desks 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Company..............-- 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Company 
Gulf Terminal Company... .... eect eceeees 
Hamilton Belt Ry. Company........ 
Hannibal Connecting Railroad Company 
Harriman & Northeastern Railroad hts ace iene a eneeseneis 
Hartwell Bases Compe acta aaa oeiide es cc ve cn coc eseecces 
Hawkinsville & Florida Southern Ry. Compa 
High Point, Randleman, pgechore & Galen Railroad Co. 
Houston & Brazos Walley R G Company. .....---.-s-++2.-- 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain Railroad & Coal Co.. 
Indianapoue: Case ey, COMPANy... ......60seccccceccececice 
International & Great Northern Ry. Company Se nies cee veri 
Internet Tete. CINOIY 9 .6.0.05s seve ccwccdlessccnsacin wegge 
Interstath-Masvand Company. .....ccccccccccccccsccedes vivre 
TOE De CNIS 6 oe divs ccd ncsiecscniceew emoneaee 
FOURE: Tee OEE CNT 6.60 6 occ cies vines crccseenadines 
ee ere 
Kankakee & Seneca Railroad Company 
Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield Ry. Company........... 
ansas City, Shreveport & Gulf Terminal Company........ 
Kansas City Southern Ry. Company.........--.+eeeeeeeeee 
<ansas City Terminal Ry. Company............seseecseces 
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RAILWAY AGE 


Income 
$42,113.26 
d 8,522.07 

19,338.90 

d 10,619.94 
d 3,216.89 
251,555.44 


152,311.01 
1,581,950.33 
46,013.14 
3,420.64 
64,599.62 
d 2,092.94 
141,512.32 
16,502.19 

d 61,743.10 
2,986.33 
114,842.27 


13, 226, 983.23 
1,332.28 


195,202.69 
d 37,514.03 


127,540.49 
968,302.31 
14,912,378.91 
3,178,314.92 


d 51, "802.01 
422,212.83 
3,541,039.53 
d 97,602.92 
45,241.33 
12,689.11 
34,982.75 
4,569.48 
61,243.93 

d 15,381.59 
222,781.19 
d 412.32 

d 413.73 
40,820.22 
135,308.08 
48,912.05 

d 8,241.06 
74,299.62 
7,409,600.12 
d 48,136.23 
d 7,480.34 
353,289.67 
148,666.76 
146,643.56 
d 21,157.26 
225,895.02 
456,512.17 
d 11,857.50 
5,122,051.04 
594,637.41 
32,175.84 
2,355,241.74 
6,953.60 
3,852.23 
2,733.50 
2,862,177.21 
20,050.45 

d 112,280.21 
d 19,469.43 
5,555,30 
2,842,842.20 
579,071.75 
80,499.46 
55,108.96 
1,300.99 
8,435.07 
127,366.25 
511,457.13 
21,957.97 
38,955.46 
40,376.93 
11,592.22 
53,018.86 
1,012,993.62 
49,534.30 
558,337.86 
597,455.62 
25,754.02 
7,040.29 

d 2,565.55 
51,645.62 
4,393.75 
3,433.30 

d 28,146.94 
31,416.52 
201,694.22 
226,781.02 
ora 


6, 
3,216, 607. 65 
1,999,313.50 


Name of carrier 


Kansas Southwestern Railway Company 
Béokuk Union Depot Company so siesccsciccscccceccvvcncce 
Keokuk & Hamilton Bridge Company..............00.ee008 
Kinston-Carolina Railroad Company. ............eeeeeeeeee 
Lackawanna & Montrose Railroad Company 
Lake Erie & Pittsburg Ry. omasny 
Lake George Steamboat Company’. 
Lake Superior Terminal & Transfer. Ry. 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming Ry. Company 
Lawrenceville Branch Railroad Company 
Leavenworth Depot & Railroad Company 
Lewiston & Auburn Railroad Company 
Lexington Union Station Company 
EAU CLOCK PRIOR CONIA sc occ. since0 cieecceweseenceues 
Litchfield & Madison Ry. Company.. 
Little Kanawha Ratiroad Company. ...60..cccscvccscveevves 
LR 2EONE TABOR. COMDGY 65.00 0.05 0:0:4.0:00 6 6a avsiese anes 
Lorain, Ashland & Southern Railroad Company 
Lorain & West Virginia Ry. Company 
Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. Company 
Louisiana Ry. & Nav. Company 
Louisiana Southern Ry. Company. 
Louisville and Jeffersonville Bridge ‘and Railroad Company. 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad Company 
Macon Terminal Company 
Mackinac Transportation Compatiy?........csccsecccecccns 
Manistique & Lake Superior Ry. Company 
Manitou & Pikes Peak Ry. Company 
Manufacturers’ Junction Ry. Company 
Manufacturers’ Ry. Company (St. Louis, 
Marion & Southern Railroad Company 
Marquette & Bessemer Dock & Nav. Company?............. 
Memphis Union Station Company......... 
Meridian & Memphis Ry. Company... 
Meridian Terminal Company............ 
Michigan Air Line Ry 
Middletown & Hummelstown Railroad Company 
Middletown & Unionville Railroad Company.... .......... 
Midland Valley Railroad Company.........ccsseecescccece 
Millers Creek Railroad Company 
Mineral Range Railroad Company. .........scccvesccccves 
Minneapolis & Rainy River Ry. Company 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company 
Peameeente Trenerer FY: COMMA. 6.5 si6c0s 6 acce ences soe awene 
Mississippi Central Railroad Company 
Mieseur:.. Rantes &@ Texas Ry. Companys... 20:56 00:00 s20igei es 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Company of Texas.......... 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. Company... 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. Company of Texas.,...... 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company... .....c0scsevvsweceeecre 
eee ee ee Do ee ee re 
Montauk Steamboat Company, 
Mount Hope Mineral Railroad Company...............-400- 
Munising, Marquette & Southeastern Ry. Company......... 
Natchez & Louisiana Ry. Transfer Company! 
Natchez & Southern Ry. Company 
Nevada Northern Ry. Company 
New Jersey & New York Railroad Company 
New Orleans Terminal Company. 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Ry. ‘Company 
New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad Company 
Newport & Richford Railroad Company 
MGW TOPE PSY BRULGR COMMAAY oss oe ssccs cesses tiwsees 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company 
Norfolk Southern Railroad Company...........cccceceeees 
Norfolk Terminal Ry. Company 
Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad Company........ 
Northeast Pennsylvania Railroad Company...............66 
Northampton & Bath Railroad Company.................e6: 
Northern Alabama Ry. Company 
Northern Pacific Ry. Company 
Northern Pacific Terminal Company of Oregon............ 
Northwestern Coal Ry. Company : 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company beta WAN eee aE ee 
Northwestern Terminal Ry. Company 
Ocilla Southern Railroad Company 
Ogden Union Ry. & Depot Company. . 
Old Dominion S. S. Company? 
CIMRRRERR TONTORG COMDROT . 6.6o:cc cc sec ves ce ceesseenee cals 
Orange & Northwestern Railroad Company. 
Oregon Electric Ry. Company® 
Oregon Trunk 
Paris & Great Northern Railroad Company 
Peoria Ry. Terminal Company............. 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. Company..........ccvecccocccece 
Pennsylvania Terminal: Ry. Company...........cc.ceecceee 
Pere Marquette Ry. Company 
sermiemen Matiroad. COnmnang.ooicccsc cs ceicesene nececeues 
Philadelphia Belt Line Railroad Company 
Philadelphia Grain Pievator. ere eee eee 
Philadelphia, Newton & N York Railroad Company...... 
Philadelphia & Chester Valley Railroad Company........... 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Company 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Company.... 
Pickering Valley Railroad Company 
Piedmont & Northern Ry. Company 
ee eS eee ere ne ere 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut Railroad COMORES 6 es0csxsidanbaeee 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. Company...............006 
Pontiac, Oxford & Northern Railroad Company............ 
Port Arthur Canal & Dock NNN soo 0s bene b 00s ewennen 
Dre “Cera  COMOONG 605s kc oso 'sn scesenesceseesows 
Port Reading Railroad Company.. 
Port Townsend & Puget Sound Ry. ‘Company pNorerete ara vaete adie 
Poteau Valley Railroad Company. 
Pueblo Union Depot & Railroad Company Pie dbicd uy ai Gaeta mis 
Quanah, Acme & Pacific Ry. Company. .......ccccccccccece 
Raleigh & Charleston Railroad Company.........seecseesees 
Railway Transfer Company of Minneapolis..............+. 
Rapid City, Black Hills & Western Railroad Company...... 
Reading & Columbia Railroad Company..... 
Rio Grande Southern Railroad Company........ Picians-evaveie'ere 
Rock Island Frisco Terminal Ry. Company..............00. 
Rupert & Bloomsburg Railroad Company.... 


r, Company ‘of Wi is. : : 


ee 





eee ee ee ee 


cower et ee renee 


ee ee a | 
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Inc 
d $43,8 


ome 
52.04 


,451.37 


28,8 


9,708. 


d 9,2 


28.19 
39 
32.08" 


400,674.72 


134,584.95 
d 5 


501.01 


14,933.32 

d 22,251.78 
15,435.26 
22,349.89 
116,597.96 
d 11,339.35 
3,221,948.91 
d 108,877.98 
137,277.98 
407,987.27 
357,353.37 
25,463.28 
169,701.70 
90,575.92 
79,741.69 

d 74,387.38 
21,453.73 


d 10, 183.52 
4,208.88 
19,407.63 
121,353.84 
29,215.74 
13,987.64 

d 83,482.25 
d 4,112.91 
24,835.44 
444,345.95 


4,006 


-62 


147,432.29 
d.9,033.98 
2,639,857.25 
96,250.07 
309,216.35 
5,853,831.21 
621,773.00 


14, 206,814.41 
2,597,478.39 
583,086.47 

d 27,895.39 
19,171.43 
93,281.70 
432.01 
879.56 
882,336.01 


d8 


710.35 


565,034.70 


218, 
1,204, 


773.01 
992.06 


d 29,479.08 
274,050.44 
2,218,856.59 
1,166,990.77 


44, 


336.94 


48,667.65 


d 23, 


d 2,5 


150, 


793.83 
85.22 
582.97 


30,057,760.06 


1,235, 


101.00 


2,349.04 


d9, 
54, 


826.26 
785.99 


252,893.61 


126.67 


d 27,441.12 


141, 
84, 

d 39, 
38, 
306, 
175, 
3,748, 
339 


15,868, 
3,610, 
24, 
435, 

d 12, 
11,334, 
613 


146.38 
722.38 
385.14 
402.38 
513.72 
240.89 
196.09 


090.56 


331.36 
839.54 
917.31 
789.34 
887.78 
093.67 


13,261.14 


237, 
d 13, 
d 36, 

274, 

235, 

d 


105 
13, 


18, 
144, 
167, 


009.89 
861.01 
049.44 
689.90 
697.96 


1014.44 
003.56 
230.27 
365.69 
034.76 
050.57 
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Name of carrier 
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Income Name of carrier Income 
St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain Railroad Company........ d $23,150.77. Winona Bridge Ry. Company....... ......-... ce eeeeeeees $38,876.9 
i, ee OO, NE, cncka C0bneeeenerecnecetéeee 44,854.81 Woodstock & Blocton Ry. Company................2-2-0e8 14,918.8 
St. Joseph Terminal Railroad Company.............+...0+: 14,083.73 pe i ee ere 52,950.5¢ 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Ry. Company............. 983,890.01 York Harbor & eee Railroad See 5,371.7 
ae some ee ~~ ~4 5 a ER es oveeee 
t. Louis ee Ti SNE co co cccccovccccescceseces . -27 a j a : < 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Comneny ear Oliatabeieeieb 0-4 naeeaee 13,690,212.98 Co operative short-line contracts have been executed as 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Ry. Company............ d 327,035.36 follows: 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Company..............ee-eeees 3,355,748.99 ] 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Company of Texas............. 555,164.52 Akron, Canton & Youngstown. Manchester & Oneida. 
St. Louis, Troy & Eastern Railroad Company.............. 143,257.24 Alabama Central Railroad. Manistee & Northeastern. 
i. ee ME BOUND CN, wo ecicccncéectceccenoeeeees 86,942.39 Alabama Central Railway. Marianna & Blountstown. 
Salt Lake City Union Depot & Railroad Company.......... 70,434.88 Alabama, Florida & Gulf. Marion & Eastern. 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. Company................ 373,051.70 Alabama & Mississippi Railroad. Maryland & Pennsylvania. 
San Antonio, — & Gulf Railroad Company............ 55, "928.38 Alabama & Northwestern. _ iami Mineral Belt Railroad. 
Sandy River Rangeley Laker Railread................0.. 46,666.42 Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Midland & Northwestern. 
San Bd, & Fortiend &S. B. Competty”. .. .ccccccccceses 36,769.13 Railroad. Midland Railway (Ga.). 
Savannah Union ~~? a ae 27,429.09 Arcade & Attica. Minneapolis, Red Lake & Manitoba 
Schoharie Valley Ry. wy. peed 10,707.82 Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Ry. Missouri Southern. 
Seaboard Air 1 & De Michie nadewekeeanek eos bwkwedoveres 6,497,024.85 Atlantic Northern. Modesto & Empire Traction Co. 
Sharpsville Railroad Company...............escesceccccecs 5,646.14 Augusta Northern. Montana, Wyoming & Southern. 
Shreveport ae i E GRIND, . on prec accents reewes 48,229.99 Augusta Railroad. Morehead & North Fork. 
Sidell & Olney Railroad Company. .........cccccccsccccess d 49,235.88 Bartlett Western. Mount Hood _ Railroad. 
ee a ce tcknctensteeawechbanees 81,060.81 Batesville Southwestern. Mt. Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville. 
Southern Illinois & Missouri Bridge Company.............. 120,011.67 Beaver, Meade & Englewood R. R. Natchez, Columbia & Mobile. 
Southern Pacific Terminal Company..................-.06- 207,444.48 Birmingham & Southeastern. Nevada Copper Belt Railroad. 
Ee ee ce aaiee sb ie'ngaeavebweane 18,653,893.15 Bowdon Railroad. Newaukum Valley Railroad. 
Southern Ry. Company in Miss...............cceccecccees 989.50 Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena R.R. New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois. 
Spokane International Ry. Company...............eeeeeee- 190,988.85 Bristol Railroad. New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez. 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. Company................. 1,871,083.00 California Southern. Northwestern Railroad of South 
Standard & Hernando Railroad Company.................. 12,773.51 California Western Railroad & Nav- Carolina. 
Stewartstown Railroad Company.............cceccccecccss 10,327.44 igation Company. Norwood & St. Lawrence. 
Seem Comet TORE COM. 0.6 c ccc sccccccvcccscccecs 17,368.77 Carolina & Yadkin River. Oneida & Western. 
Susquehanna, Bloomsburg & Berwick Railroad Company.... 49,722.26 Cheat Haven & Bruceton. Palatine, Lake Zurich & Wauconda 
Ca as on wk bide owe ee ewe beeeeees d 29, 937.64 Carrollton & Worthville. Railroad. 
ee, Se ee ok cn ieoneds deb iakduseenweee 5,353. 98 Chesapeake Western. Paris & Mt. Pleasant. 
Tamaqua, Hazelton & Northern Railroad Company.......... 1,457.50 Chicago, Harvard & Geneva Lake Fecos Valley Southern 
Tampa Northern Railroad Company..............2+.eeeeees d 22,276.84 Railway. Pelham & Havana Railroad. 
re 14,660.40 Charles City Western. Pickens Railroad. 
Tampa & Gulf Coast Railroad Company................... 2,359.80 Columbia, ay | Laurens. Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western. 
Tennessee Central Railroad Company.............+...e00-: 162,733.55 Coudersport & Port pA eno Pittsburgh & Susquehanna. 
Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry. Company...............-..+. 318,729.68 Cumberland & Manchester. Preston Railroad. 
es Gr DOD CNOOED, ccicacseccscceseecestaeecens 37,771.30 Delaware & Northern. Rapid Railroad. 
i no ww ary Sis dew ak KS We BO 6-ad 59,348.35 Delaware Valley Railway. Rockingham Railroad. 
Texas Southeastern Railroad Company................ee0. 23,012.96 East Carolina. Randolph & Cumberland. 
Tidewater Southern Ry. Company..........-..ccceecccccces 7,251.27 East Jordan & Southern. Rock Island Southern. 
Toledo, Saginaw & Muskegon Ry. Company................ d 115,737.85 Eastern Kentucky Railway. Rome & Northern. 
oledo Terminal Railroad Company........... ....ceeees 252,999.43 Electric Short Line Railway. Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific. 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad Company............ 994,294.38 Erie & Michigan Railway & Naviga- St. Louis, Kennett & Southeastern 
Tonopah & Tidewater Railroad Company.................. 182,638.84 tion Company. Sand Springs Ry. 
ee ae eee 11,852.69 Federal Valley. Shearwood Railway. 
Ulster & Delaware Railroad Company...................0.- 128,009.47 Fernwood & Gulf. South Georgia Railway. 
Union Depot Company (Columbus, Ohio)................-- 58,058.17 Flint River & Northeastern. South Manchester. 
Union Ry. Company (Memphis, Tenn.).................-. 84,690.41 Florida, Alabama & Gulf. Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia R. R 
De DE MOONE CEU Ds cc ncssccectevectccacoeeess 1,370,290.23 Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville. Tennessee Railroad. 
Union Stock Yards Company of Omaha (Ltd.)............. 149,812.64 Franklin & Pennsylvania. Tuskegee Railroad. 
ee EINE TEU CII, vice vc cnccvcvesoccecewctenes 29,678.71 Gainesville & Northwestern. Unadilla Valley Ry. Company. 
i MN ao sad xy sak ew ob eevee aie ian 296,616.04 Garyville Northern. Ursina & North Fork. 
Verges 4Mavigution Compemty®... ...cccccccccccccececcccces d 2,240.60 Glenmora & Western. Valdosta, Moultrie & Western 
Lak ae dy asad ae sie oo 48.b 6 oie CO Cee Reme NE eae 3,247 ,603.41 Georgia Northern. Virginia Blue Ridge. 
li a a cx wiahvig sali wa mel a we awe 5,826,809.91 Grasse River Railroad. Virginia & Truckee Railway. 
Ware Shoals Railroad Company.............cccccccccccces 10,553.30 Green County (Ga.). Wabash, Chester & Western. 
cn aa ncewinantescewdean aw ee Gane 2,780.19 Indian Valley. Washington & Choctaw. 
Waynesburg & Washington Railroad Company.............. 12,028.15 Ironton Railroad. Washington & Lincolnton. 
West Jersey & Seashore Railroad Company................ 952,681.93 Jefferson & Northwestern. Waycross & Southern. 
West Side Belt 0 SE LE ee ae 186,330.78 Kalamazoo, Lake Shore & Chicago. Western Allegheny. 
i wtivekdwadedcdeneebaumneens d 5,442.84 Kentucky & Tennessee Railway. West Virginia Midland. 
Western Maryland Ry. Company:.............+.ceeceeeece 3,079,593.35 Kentwood & Eastern. White River Railroad (Vt.). 
Western Pacific Railroad Company...............eeeeeeeee 1,900,349.74 Kosciusko & Southeastern. Wildwood & Delaware Bay Shore 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. Company..................00-05- 1,586,037.32 La Crosse & Southeastern. ine. 
Wichita Falls & Northwestern Ry. Company............... 145,245.24 Little River Railroad (Tenn.). Willamette Valley & Coast. 
Wichita Union Terminal Ry. Company..................-. 103,926.78 Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Railroad. Wilmington, Brunswick & Southern 
Wilkes-Barre Connecting Railroad Company............+.. 33,230.72 Loranger. Louisiana & Northeast- Railroad. 
Williams Valley Railroad Company............-.eececeeees 2,486.86 ern Railroad. Williamsport & North Branch. 
7 7 -_ 2 
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Laclede Turns Out to Greet General Pershing 























The Floor of the New York Stock Exchange 


The Railroads Facing 








Financial Difficulties 


On the Basis of the Present Rates Many Roads Would Be 
Bankrupt Under Private Operation 


uT oF 180 ROADS earning a million dollars a year or 
more each, 117 operated at a cost for operation alone 
of 85 per cent of gross earnings, or worse, for the first 
ten months of 1919. The mileage of these 117 roads is 
about 120,000. Assuming that the net operating income of 
these roads averaged no higher in 1920 than it did in 1919, 
and that the roads were to be given back March 1, 1920, 
without any form of guarantee 
or increase in the rates, most of 


the entire year’s revenue in July to October, inclusive. We 
can, therefore, reconstruct a year on the basis of the four 
months, July to October, 1919, by using the net earnings as 
38 per cent of the estimated year’s total. This has been done 
in column 4 of the table. 

In the ten months of 1919 there were 48 of the Class I 
roads which failed to earn even their net operating expenses. 

The table shows the larger and 
more important of the Class I 








them would be bankrupt before 
the end of the year. Actual con- 
ditions, however, at the present 
time, are not quite as discourag- 
ing as this would seem to indi- 
cate. 

The results of operation in the 
four months, July 1 to October 
31 inclusive, have been in sharp 
contrast in many instances with 
the results for the first six 
months of 1919. Some of the 
roads that had a deficit from op- 
eration on June 30, 1919, now 
show something above operating 
expenses for the entire ten 
months. Only a very few roads 
are as bad off now as they were 
on June 30, 1919. On the other 
hand, the first six months of the 


months, Ju 


first six months 


erate at 85 per 


ments. 


VEN WITH the extraordi- 
narily large earnings of the 


clusive, and assuming that the 


to be proportionately favorable 
many roads would be falling be- 
hind their fixed charges. 


Few, if any, railroads can op- 


solvent for long. 

Bonds of nearly all these roads 
and stocks of some of them were 
considered conservative 


roads, whose operating expenses 
were 85 per cent or more of their 
total operating revenues in the 
first ten months of 1919. Column 
2 of this table shows the net op- 
erating income or deficit after the 
payment of operating expenses 
and taxes other than war taxes. 
This, of course, affects the gov- 
ernment and not the owning cor- 
porations since the corporations 
are at present receiving a fixed 
rental for their properties from 
the government. The third col- 
umn shows the operating income 
that would be earned in a full 
twelve months averaging the same 
as the first ten months of 1919. 
Column 4 shows the results that 
would be obtained in net operat- 


ly to October, in- 


of the year were 


cent and remain 


invest- 











year are for most roads, much 








ing income if the roads were to 





less productive of net operating 

income than are the _ second 

six months. Were conditions in 1920 to be analogous to a 
year in which the roads earned as much in June 1 to Oc- 
tober 31 as they did in 1919, it is important to note that the 
entire year’s net would not however, be three times as great 
as for the four months mentioned, but would be somewhere 
between the net operating income as indicated by the ten 
months, January to October 1919, inclusive, and the four 
months, July to October, 1919, inclusive. In the test period 
the roads as a whole earned net a little over 38 per cent of 


operate for an entire twelve 

months with as high an average 
net as that indicated by the four months from July 1 to Oc- 
tober 3, assuming that in these months the road earned 38 
per cent of the year’s total. The fifth column shows the 
fixed charges of the owning corporations where the “other 
income” and rentals or other charges against the corpora- 
tions do not make the comparison between net operating in- 
come and fixed charge entirely meaningless. Even, how- 
ever, where this comparison is shown in the table, it does 
not mean that the net operating income will be the only 
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source of income from which the companies could have paid 
fixed charges, nor that the fixed charges shown are the only 
obligatory payments out of net. 

Each road shown in the table might well be made the sub- 
ject of special detailed study and even with such a study 
available, the estimate for 1920 earnings might conceivably 
fall far wide of the mark. Nevertheless, the table will re- 
pay careful study and contains some very interesting ma- 
terial for thought. 

The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic wiped off an oper- 
ating deficit of over three-quarters of a million dollars for 
the first six months, and would, on the basis of the last four 
months, earn its operating expenses, although it, of course, 
would be bankrupt with nearly a half million dollars fixed 
charges unearned. 

The Atlantic Coast Line is an exception to the general 
rule. In the first six months of 1919, it was earning at a 
rate which would have paid fixed charges and its regular 
7 per cent dividends and left a safe margin to spare. In 
the last four months, it was earning at a rate which would 
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and the scaled down dividends on the converted leased line 
stock, but on the basis of the last four months, annual inter- 
est charges would have been earned more than twice over. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, on the basis of the 
ten months showing, would have fallen far behind its op- 
erating expenses alone, but on the basis of the last four 
months showing, it would have earned over half a million 
dollars net annually. It should be said in fairness, that the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh situation was peculiar. In 
the first six months of 1919, the iron furnace at Punxsutaw- 
ney was shut down, and the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
lost all of its southbound ore tonnage. Added to this, there 
was an abnormally small movement of coal. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is another road that 
on the showing of the first six months would, without gov- 
ernment guarantees, have been headed toward bankruptcy, 
but which during the last four months made a remarkably 
good showing in net, yet is not earning its fixed charges. 

The Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis situation looks almost 
hopelessly bad, either in the light of the first six months or 











Col. I Col. II Col. III Col. 1V Col. V 
Net Net operating Net operating 
operating income 12 income 12 months Fixed 
income first months on the first on the basis of charges 
Miles 10 months 1919 10 months’ basis July 1-Oct. 31, 191977 in 1918 
Reinet, Tismiams G ARG sc ois iicic ce ccsiivecncsse 63 —$799,000 —$959,000 $28,000 $482,000* 
a ad o's sa wae ee diene Ge euros 5,542,000 6,648,000 2,631,000 6,051,000a 
I Ut Cis ce ceeaneteuneouess 6,968,000 8,352,000 27,333,000 21,952,000*b 
I er i oa ei 8 oS ete eae 4,520,000 5,412,000 11,430,000 a acnatehes 
rr rr 2) cc ccaeece dn eeeernnceees —656,000 —787 ,000 680,000 2,205,000* 
Rs 6 ov kb We ve 05.05 604d HERMES ER OseeeeS 1,349,000 1,618,000 1,977,000 1,987,000 
i 66a 6s6c ceenernd be eaibeeelea ne dee 2,256,000 27707,200 3/842, 000 4,038,000 
RE EL, ood he Kéwed neesereseescices yes —7 35,000 —881,000 —502,000 765,000* 
SS Oe eee 1,243,000 1,491,000 1,749,000 3,495,000 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.............. 162,000 93,000 2°763,000 4,278,0007 
SE, ONS dace wine canes wa wwaaweee 2,062,000 2,474,000 4,519,000 1,592,000* 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 5,403,000 6,963,000 127517, 000 16,767,000 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis..... —625, 000 —7 50,000 —484,000 Br let 
Se, CO NON (OE NR a once cca viecnceensene aces 10,267,000 12,295, 000 19,561, 000 9,518,000 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha................ 1,749 2,604,000 3,125.0 5,000 2,260,000 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific...........- ‘ 337 655, "000 786,000 —1,178,000 2,518,000* 
I Ss egw ak ues ether sebnaweneuee ones 875 2,206,000 2,647,000 4,338,000 2,938,000t 
a a a a nw brad Si ide ah ee ae 255 —7 17,000 —860,000 —394,000 490,0007 
i i i CS ca. ws wees be 6G a4 HON HE eee S 456 —407,000 —487,000 21,000 eS 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic ister nce ja tbe Wa sa eae Wie 599 184,000 21,000 625,000 1,041,000 
a te ee Sida naa ta tackinn es ed ab eee aweka 1,989 503,000 603,000 7,536,050 10,449,000] 
i ee a Ce delenae She eee Saeeeaal 764 963,000 1,155,000 960,000 . 0001] 
EERE A RE eee pre opera mm eee 4,791 4,844,000 5,808,000 7,327,000 8,478,000fc 
International & Great Northern.................2ceccees 1,159 —1,046,000 —1,255,000 —967,000 = =  Lececee 
I Sel a are cal me 6 da 4's ea oo ide ee aeeeKewae 1,435 3,314,000 3,978,000 6,831,000 7,755,000* 
a da aa'ec indie we pee aa ee 5,013 9,589,000 11,508,000 15,429,000 7,450,000 
"Ee ne erase 1,216 —928,000 —1, 114, 000 —234,000 6,000 
EN SE te rer rT er ree ee 1,645 254,000 304, 400 1,666,000 2,060,000 
a ai la Ss. a lis is a db hab alee ee RS 7,108 6,480 000 7,776,000 13,135,000 12,605,000 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.................. 1,247 122,000 147,000 52,000 1,350,000* 
mew Teen, Frew Freven & Martlord, 00.060. cccsccceecs 1,965 8,317,000 9,977,000 17,581,000 18,792,000* 
Pennsylvania i aie at. «clean ann aw ak ecie kee amers 5,361 19, 550, ,000 23,460,000 42,352,000 eddie 
sce ccc etek bi Wie Ree ebeneededa 1,754 8,566,000 10,254,000 16, 435 000 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.............. 2,383 2'964,000 3,557,000 5. 285,000 
od nik tne teas ee ey Sw AO Ra eae Raed 1,127 6,229,000 7,476,000 12,938,000 re 
See be eos ka hee la hana ee RKe Hea ORO es 415 86,000 108,400 422,000 476,000 
i ND, ck idnes wens ce cen eeneinetins eos 939 2,342,000 2,810,000 3,436,000 ) 
i es OF SORE, vccensetenconceteennes 814 —1,004,000 —1,371,200 —518,000 § 2,265,000 
als. en aees eekbebabenneeeeen 3,563 2,155,000 2,486,000 2,705,000 4,591,000* 
i Ce se ees nevadedweuneaeve a ewekereuewed 6,982 9,280,000 11,135,500 17,140,000 11,855,000 
i Wee ed en nk Ci adh dt awed e awe neckiende seen 2,503 2,823,000 3,385,000 3,968,000 3,093, 
a ila gueigwaauiale ca wen name aaa wie 70 40,009 47,500 1,110,000 2,310,000 


Notge.—This table shows only the larger of the 117 roads operating above 85 per cent in 1919. 


*This includes rentals. 
(a)The A. C. L. 
stock 


had in 1918 $1,318,000 income other than from operation, 


and received $2,570,000 dividends from its Louisville & Nashville 


(b)The Baltimore & Ohio had $5,201,000 income other than from operation in 1918. 
c)In 1917 the Illinois Central had $8,009,000 income other than from operation. 


{9 addition to the interest charges, rentals amount to $1,017,000. 


tThis does not include $143,000 other interest and $1,947 ,00Q rentals, 


but neither hs the estimated operating income include other income 


or income from the mining of coal which in the total in 1918 amounted to over $3,188,0 


{This is the 1917 figure, no 1918 figure being available. 

||Does not include $2,276,000 rentals of leased roads. 
income is for 1,989 miles only. 

ttSee text for method of calculating. 


On the other hand it is interest charges for 


the entire system of 2,257 miles while 








have only left two and one-half million dollars over and 
above actual operating expenses, and it could not have paid 
from earnings alone half of its fixed charges. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, on the other hand, on the basis of 
the first six months, appeared to be pretty surely insolvent. 
On the basis of ten months, it would have fallen far short 
of earning fixed charges, but on the basis of the last four 
months, it would have paid its operating expenses, but would 
have barely earned its fixed charges. 


The Boston & Maine showing is also striking. Its ten 


months earnings would have barely paid interest charges 


the last four months. Even on the basis of the last four 
months, the road would have fallen more than a half a mill- 
ion dollars behind its operating expenses. 

The Delaware & Hudson, another strong, rich road, had 
it been dependent on railroad earnings alone, would have 
fallen behind its interest charges on the basis of the ten 
months, but on the basis of the last four months, would have 
earned sufficient from its railroad operations to pay not only 
its fixed charges, but also probably from its railroad opera- 
tions and coal mining operations, its regular 9 per cent 
dividends as well. 


























URING 1919 a total of 685.98 miles of new railway lines 
D was completed and placed in service in the United 
states and 433.31 miles in Canada. This establishes 
a new low record for the United States, as the 1919 mileage 
built is less by 36 miles than the previous low mark for any 
year since the Civil war, of 722 
miles established in 1918. 


Curtailed Construction Activities Mark the 











standards of money, last year’s work is equivalent to an 
expenditure of less than $250,000,000 in pre-war dollars. 

Very nearly 50 per cent of the total expenditures author- 
ized for additions and betterments on Class I roads during 
1919 was for improvements to existing roadway and tracks; 
approximately 33 per cent was 
for terminal improvements and 








On the other hand, the mile- 
age built in Canada is three 


16 per cent for additional track- 
age, the remainder coming under 


times that of the previous year 
and is larger than that for any 
year since 1915, although it is 
only a fraction of the mileage 
built in 1913, when the new con- 
struction totaled almost 3,000 
miles. The marked contrast be- 
tween the stagnation in the de- 
velopment of railway lines in this 
country and the resumption of 
construction in Canada is a re- 
flection of the difference in con- 
ditions under which the roads in 
these respective countries are 
laboring. 

In multiple track construction 
the 405.32 miles of second track 
completed in the United States in 
1919 is comparable with 681 
miles completed in 1919. During 
1919, 27.54 miles of third main 








ILEAGE CONSTRUCTED 
M in the United States dur- 
ing 1919 the lowest for any 

year since the Civil War. 

Mileage in Canada larger than 
for the three preceding years, but 
far below the average prior to that 
date. 

Multiple main track construc- 
tion in United States also shows 
decrease. 

1919 construction characterized 
by completion of projects already 
under way rather than by inaugu- 
ration of new programs. Largely 
devoted to construction of engine 
and terminal facilities. 














the head of miscellaneous work. 

During the year less than 
$4,569,138 was appropriated by 
Class I roads for extensions, 
branches and other new lines. 
This is indicative of the tendency 
towards the intensive rather than 
the extensive development of the 
more important lines of our trans- 
portation system. 

Generally speaking, the year 
has been devoted to the comple- 
tion of projects under way rather 
than to the inception of new pro- 
grams. For this reason in the list 
of important projects under way, 
appended to this article, no at- 
tempt has been made to segregate 
the purely 1919 projects. On the 
contrary, the list includes all the 
projects carried over from 1918, 


track and 16.84 miles of fourth or multiple main tracks were 
completed in the United States as compared with 77 miles 
and 57 miles respectively in the previous year. Canada re- 
ported 9.15 miles of second track completed during the year. 

The tendency toward restricted expenditures shown in the 
mileage reports is also reflected in other construction activi- 
ties. The estimated cost of all work to be done on Class I 
roads during 1919, exclusive of equipment, totaled $413 ,626,- 
354 of which amount only $153,999,684 was authorized 
during the year, the remainder representing the carry-over 
from appropriations made in 1918. Equating for present 


which were reported less than 85 per cent completed on 
January 1, 1919, after excluding all those on which work 
has been suspended during the year. 

A study of those projects which have been carried on under 
the direction of the Railroad Administration will show that 
the policy adopted during the war of concentrating attention 
primarily on that work most needed to increase the capacity 
of the lines rather than to promote economy of operation has 
been continued during 1919. As a result almost no work 
has been done towards the reduction of grades or the provi- 
sion of additional facilities not actually required to eliminate 
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congestion. There has also been an almost complete cessa- 
tion of the construction of classification yards, freight houses 
and stations and of terminal facilities other than those re- 
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of the table showing its geographic distribution, it is ap- 
parent that a considerable portion was built in connection 
with the development of coal and oil lands. 








New Track Buitt 1n 1919 


MILEs 
" * 





. Fourth 
No. Cos. First Second Third or more 


Unitep STaTes— —- oe track track track Total 








DE vtevedeocenee 29.70 joann Pas ae 41.20 
ME neeceeeuds 4 32.40 ae waka ‘wanes 35.53 
Arkansas 1 2.00 aseee a wads 2.00 
CE. vcccevedeese 2 69.29 aeaae rene nines 69.29 
DE “Scesreueness 1 eeees 20.00 vanes peace 20.00 
De cadeeausene 1 . ae 8.00 aucun. ones 8.00 
DN Stexveect aces 1 iF iiaarree Sand eens 17.60 
DEE: eacseeceseeks 2 14.00 ee ae 26.64 
DE Piearmnvowennss 1 4.00 hone 4.00 
| reer 1 6.50 7.81 14.31 
DEED. sceevesecnces 1 wens 9.00 9.00 
Pn hibiesaewen’<c cen 1 75 “aes ‘ide  sanw PB 
eer 2 35.34 48.97 5.64 ma 89.95 
DE: svasandeeds 4 48.94 30.55 banks aii 79.49 
 scacneveswa 1 .39 jee teen “emwere .39 
FA ee 1 : eee iced -50 
ED. ireecagesans 1 75 éreee ies 75 
Mississippi .......... 3 62.50 wees gars 62.50 
EL vaike'enaaa awed 1 2.26 nae canines whale 2.26 
PD wesnvceee 2 2.62 oes 21.90 13.40 37.92 
North Carolina ...... 1 “es 41.00 ‘ane naan 1.00 
i Vieted aha eianeeh 1 4.08 “+e 3.44 7.52 
OO eee 4 91.60 7.05 pecan 98.65 
a 3 4 Zee eds 51.90 
Pennsylvania ........ 2 36.68 6.98 43.66 
South Carolina ...... 1 86.35 86.35 
, Ea 2 23.50 nn: - sexe ~~ Gees 46.86 
DY 2c bidecdkence ss 3 86.00 10.50 96.50 
rr 1 10.50 15.82 26.32 
EE, neceecerans 1 Ae . 42.00 
West Virginia ....... 2 ae 24.00 
. 1 4.38 re 48.84 
 -esaensenne 54 685.98 405.32 27.54 16.84 1,135.68 
WEE caeedvseneeces 6 433.31 9.15 pre cesses 442.46 


New Track Buitt in 1918 


MILes 
ae 
a we 
Fourth 
No. Cos. First Second Third or more 
building oe track track track Total 





Unitep StatEes— 


CO eee 1 i iene PPAR ites 7.60 
ee ere 1 55.00 1.97 POA ses 56.97 
BS hide oeweaee a 1 53.00 icp seas Sivan 53.00 
NS Se 3 40.09 60.77 bakes Seber 100.86 
OOS Se eee 3 9.55 4.87 sakes atataa ms 14.42 
Connecticut ......... ae ieaitaial waaiae arene 2.00 2.00 
er 4 104.78 1.75 pine | wae 106.53 
MED atnenggtaweie'a x 2 2 15.10 23.50 aebxi hemes 38.60 
EE aad sranareinec bois 1 10.84 —— sini sane 10.84 
IN asians Gacargrnenere 3 5.40 23.37 3.00 18.00 49.77 
EERE oe 1 42.10 23.70 eee 72.14 
Dy sete keGrenon as n even 9.12 éuewe ee 9.12 
DIY oi nistatd oda axe egy 2 34.80 37.45 6.45 ieee 78.70 
eS eee 1 12.28 9.00 Kaien nwa 21.28 
OS eae 1 3.00 3.01 6.01 
OS eee 1 6.20 7.87 2.83 4.27 21.17 
"EE ee o 0.71 7.47 5.96 0.36 14.50 
Massachusetts ........ 1 0.17 2.42 4.44 0.50 7.53 
I ig i ici we seeet 0.66 pres 0.66 
a eee ai anki 43.49 4.26 4.25 52.00 
PT ee 1 30.00 8.80 eet goears 38.80 
SO 1 1.01 13.27 aliases Saar 14.2 
I see scbciew snare eee 57.71 1.07 1.16 59.94 
OS See ie ee 13.58 Soitiats iain 13.58 
PIOW JOTGRY cc csciece 2 5.93 7.24 4.33 5.78 23.28 
|. ations 12.08 nen ee ins 12.08 
SS OO 5 6.57 30.31 12.29 4.89 54.06 
North Carolina ....... 2 6.30 15.83 awe Sanatann 22.13 
North Dakota ........ = mies 4.36 ities anea 4.36 
_ Perera 1 8.00 94.70 19.20 15.62 137.52 
SE kc ccessa cee 2 ae 8 saese eae rates 6.28 
RAE ee 3 8.94 re pitas Rasa 8.94 
Pennsylvania ........ 7 45.80 34.03 6.78 0.60 87.21 
South Carolina ...... 1 38.80 So oo 80.52 
(eee 2 20.00 4.00 24.00 
0 eee ee 3 39.70 20.96 60.66 
a alan de Taluhieatils 2 16.13 abe 16.13 
| RSE Eee 2 11.38 8.00 19.38 
Washington .......... 2 7.53 2.30 9.83 
West Virginia ........ 5 60.57 32.19 92.76 
, eee ee 1 5.00 re 5.00 
Le eeren 2 3.01 20.05 23.06 
EE - n.cecksiasinns 70 721.57 681.55 76.95 57.43 1,537.50 
OS re eae 135.08 4.2 need eane' 139.36 
re eb 10. as ee 10.00 








quired to repair and maintain the motive power and equip- 
ment. 

Most of the mileage of new lines completed during 1919 
was in comparatively short sections; Oklahoma led this 
country with 91.60 miles, Texas was second with 86 miles, 
and California was third with 69.29. From an examination 


Miles. 


1893 1895 897 1899 ‘1901 1903 1908 
Year, 


Curves of Mileage Built in the United States and Canada Since 1893 





In second-track construction South Carolina led the coun- 
try with 86.35 miles. It is interesting to note that all this 
mileage was built by one company, the Southern, and that 
the adjoining state of North Carolina shows 41 miles com- 
pleted by the same company. The mileage built by the 
Southern in these states last year, together with a short sec- 
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January 2, 1920 


tion in Georgia, marks the completion of a project under- 
taken 17 years ago to provide this road with a double-track 
line between Atlanta, Ga., and Washington, D. C. 

The signing of the armistice late in 1918 brought to a 
close the war’s emergency under which much of the 1918 
work was undertaken. This was followed by a period of 











Mires or New Line COMPLETED IN THE UNITED States Since 1893 








uncertainty surrounding the return of the roads to private 
control. These factors had a direct bearing on the appro- 
priations for construction during the year, curtailment being 
the natural result. With the carry-over projects, however, 
the year may be said to have been a fairly busy one, although 
it is common knowledge that the end of the year found the 
roads sadly in need of additional facilities. Whether 1920 
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will see the inauguration of a development program designed 
to supply the deficiencies is an open question, dependent on 
the final disposition of the roads and the promptness with 
which the decision is reached. 

The amplification of engine terminal facilities has been 
the outstanding feature of the year’s activities. During the 
year the Baltimore & Ohio completed and placed in service 
its heavy repair shop at Glenwood, Pa., at a cost of $1,732,- 
605. The Boston & Maine completed three projects for 
improved engine house and yard facilities, at a cost exceed- 
ing $500,000 for each project, while the Union Pacific car- 
ried on an extensive program of terminal rehabilitation. 
These particular projects are cited as typical of what many 
roads have been doing along this line. 

With exceptions, notably in Indianapolis, Ind., very little 
grade separation work has been done during the year. The 
same may be said in regard to new passenger stations, al- 
though the Jacksonville (Fla.) terminal station and its aux- 
iliary facilities were completed and placed in service late 
in 1919, 

In Canada the work on the Toronto terminal station is 
progressing, and the Grand Trunk Pacific line diversion 
project at Firdale, Manitoba, involving an expenditure in 
excess of $420,000, is 67 per cent complete. 








Alabama Great Southern 
Second Track: Through Burstall, Ala., and Vance, 29.70 miles. 


Americus & Atlantic 
First Track: Between Mata, Ga., and Methvins, 4.00 miles. 


Apache Railway 


First Track: In Arizona, not specified, 17.50 miles. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

First Track: Extension Bartlesville (Okla.) branch, mile post 84 to 
Tulsa, Okla., Holywood, Kan., to Galatia, 30 miles; Shattuck, Okla., to 
Spearman, Tex., 70 miles in Tex., 14 miles in Okla., total 84 miles. 

Second Track: In Arkansas City, Kan., 2.88 miles; Eldorado, Kan., to 
Augusta, 9.90 miles; Winfield Junction, Kan., to South Winfield, 0.85 miles; 
South Winfield, Kan., to Arkansas City, 12.30 miles; Arkansas City, Kan., to 
Oklahoma State line 2.54 miles; state line to Newkirk, Okla., 7.05 miles. 

Third Track: Turner, Kan., to Holliday, 5.64 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: New subway at State street, 
Emporia, Kan., cost $133,304, completed; new yard and coach cleaning 
facilities at Argentine, Kan., cost $148,947, and transfer freight house 
cost $150,264, completed; additional yard tracks at Augusta, Kan., cost 
$127,810 completed; yard changes at Guthrie, Okla., cost $149,901, com- 
pleted; additional yards at Cuslring, Okla., cost $185,321, completed; change 
of grade and alinement from Kansas-Oklahoma state line to Newkirk, Okla., 
cost $124,215, completed; additional yard track and station facilities at 
Richmond, Cal., cost $252,043, completed; additional water service at 
Seligman, Ariz., cost $116,088, 80 per cent completed; reservoir at Winslow, 
Ariz., 30,000,000 gal. capacity, cost $156,000, completed; Minkler Southern, 
building from Porterville, Cal., to Denver, 12.47 miles and 2 miles spur 
track, cost $541,297, 40 per cent completed. 


Atlantic Coast Line 
First Track: Between Palmdale, Fla., and Immokalee, 17.60 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Additional freight facilities 
at Richmond, Va., cost $360,882, completed. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Heavy repair shops at 
Glenwood, Pa., completed; water type ash pit at Glenwood, cost $117,400, 
completed; heavy repair shop at Cumberland, Md., completed; steel car 
repair shop at Mt. Clare, Md., cost $103,815, completed; Allegheny river 
bridge at Pittsburgh, Pa., cost $2,560,000, 15 per cent completed; bridge 
66 on Pittsburgh division at Highland, Pa., cost $149,000, completed; 
classification yard at Elsmere Junction, Del., cost $116,657, completed; 
engine terminal improvements at Lorain, Ohio, cost $11,790, nearing com- 
pletion; relocation of main tracks between North Dayton and Tippecanoe 
City, Ohio, cost $474,912, 90 per cent completed; improvements to engine 
house at South. Chicago, IIll., cost $106,700, completed; engine house 
facilities at Storrs, Ohio, cost $100,500, 70 per cent completed; arch bridge 
at Painesville, Ohio, cost $102,500, 15 per cent completed. 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Second Track: Between K. O. Junction and Kremis, Pa., 6.98 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Strengthening bridge No, 1 at 
Butler, Pa., cost $116,000, completed. 
Birmingham, Selma & Mobile 
First Track: Stewart to Jericho, Ala., 3.50 miles. 





Railroad Construction in the United States in 1919 





Black Mountain Railroad 
First Track: Hulen, Ky., to Packetts Creek, 8 miles. 


Boston & Albany 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Renewal of bridge at 
Westfield, Mass., cost $250,000, 60 per cent completed; important freight 
and passenger facilities at Springfield, Mass., cost $750,000, 10 per cent 
completed; reconstruction of drawbridge at Chelsea, Mass., cost $280,302, 
80 per cent completed. 


Boston & Maine 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Rebuilding bridge No. 180 at 
Zoar, Mass., cost $215,000, completed; engine house and yard facilities at 
Rotterdam, N. Y., cost $643,000, engine house facilities completed, yard 
facilities deferred; engine house and yard facilities at Lowell, Mass., com- 
pleted, except signals which are deferred; engine house facilities at Dover, 
N. H., cost $460,000, completed; engine house facilities at Deerfield, Mass., 
cost $800,000, completed; additional yard facilities at Haverhill, Mass., cost 
$380,000, now in service; engine house improvements at East Somerville, 
Mass., cost $125,000, completed; diverting Hoosack river at Pownal, Vt., 
cost $290,000, completed; renewing bridge No. 35 at Haverhill, Mass., cost 
$446,300, to be completed by April, 1920. 


Buffalo Northwestern 
First Track: Waynoka, Okla., to Buffalo, 50.00 miles. 


Cairo, Truman & Southern 
First Track: In Arkansas, not specified, 2.00 miles. 


Canton Railroad 
First Track: In Maryland, not specified. 0.75 miles. 


Central Railroad of New Jersey 
First Track: In New Jersey, branch to Federal Ship Yard, 0.62 miles. 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Renewal bridge No. 1 and 
widening bridge No. 2 at Easton, Pa., cost $475,642, completed; storage yard 
at pier 18 Jersey City, N. J., cost $828,686, completed; coal pier 18 and 
power house at Jersey City, cost $2,102,542, completed; coal thawing shed 
at pier 18 Jersey City, cost $370,000, completed; additional track and yard 
changes at Allentown, Pa., cost $397,456, completed; renewal of bridge No. 
214 at East Rahway, N. J., cost $397,571, and renewal of bridge No. 217 at 
Maurer, N. J., cost $568,269, to be completed by September, 1920. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 

First Track: Matha, W. Va., to Man. 13.00 miles; f 
W. Va., 3.00 miles; Ward, Ky., up Greasy Creek, 3.50 miles, alia caai a 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Fire protection on pier 4, 
automatic sprinkler system, cost $103,000, completed; west bound yard at 
Fulton, Va., cost $309,000, completed; extension to east bound yard at 
Hinton, W. Va., cost $302,300, to be completed by Ma:ch, 1920; passing 
sidings at Whiteside, W. Va., cost $106,000, completed; renewal of bridge 
No. 44 at Clover Valley, W. Va., cost $153,516, completed; renewal of 
bridge No, 66 at Martha, W. Va., cost $135,678, completed; additional west 
bound yard at Russell, Ky, completed; water station at Silver Grove, Ky., 
cost $173,000, completed; shop facilities at Huntington, W. Va., cost 
$701,400, completed. 


Chicago & Alton 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Freight terminal at 


Kansas City, Mo., cost $148,828, completed; freight terminal at Chica t 
$1,400,000, work started. tibet 





















































Chicago & North Western 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Minnesota river bridge No. 


1603 at Mankato, Minn., cost $125,700, completed; bridge No. 1890 at 


Lick, II1., cost $139,100, to be finished by June, 1920; passenger 
station at Clinton, Iowa, cost $282,000, completed. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Second Track: Litchfield, Ill., to Walshville, 7.81 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: New Platte river bridge at 
Northport, Neb., cost $198,950, to be finished June, 1920; track elevation 
at Aurora, Ill., to cost $1.079,874; yard at Hawthorne, IIl., cost $259,332, 
completed; engine terminal at Eola, IIl., cost $183,603, completed; freight 
terminal at Chicago, cost $3,420,942, work under way; reservoir and pipe 
line at Edgemont, S. Dak., cost $125,161, completed; additional shop 
facilities at West Burlington, Iowa, cost $245,187, completed. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

First Track: Chattanooga, Okla., to Grandfield, 18.00 mies. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Rebuilding bridge No. 5303 
on Nebraska line, cost $114,832, 5 per cent completed; Water treating 
plants on Iowa division, cost $102,303, completed; new engine terminal at 
Burr Oak, IIl., cost $269,700, completed. 

Cincinnati. New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Second Track: Kings Mountain, Ky., to Science Hill, 14.70 miles; More- 


land, Ky., to South Fork, 8.30 miles; Helenwood, Tenn, to Robbins, 6.00 
miles; from Huffman, Tenn., 17.36. 


Cisco Northeastern 
First Track: In Texas, not specified, 10 miles. 
City of Prineville Railway 
First Track: Prineville Junction, Ore., to Prineville, 19 miles. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Second Track: Briar, Ind., to Beach Grove, 9.00 miles. 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Yard extension at Mattoon, 
Ill., cost $115,000, work completed except track; second track from Augusta, 


Ind., to Whitehaven, 11 miles, cost $1,158,900, grading and bridges, com- 
pleted. 


Delaware & Hudson 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Yard improvements at Car- 
bondale, Pa., cost $689,946, completed. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Renewal of bridge abut- 
ments, mile post 293.56 at Avoca, N. Y., cost $11,817, 70 per cent com- 
pleted; Sanfords crossing viaduct at Kearney Junction, N. J., cost $192,050, 
work under way. 


Denver & Rio Grande 
Second Track: Buttes, Colo., to Pueblo, 20.00 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Division yard and terminals 
at Soldier Summit, Utah, cost $880,000, completed. 


De Queen & Eastern 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Broken Bow, Okla., and De 
Queen, Ark, 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
First Track: In Minnesota, Spur to Carson Lake; Spur to Hobart, Minn. 
Elk Basin Railroad 
First Track: Clarkia, Idaho, to Camp 16, 4.00 miles. 
Erie 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Separation of grades, 
Youngstown, Ohio, cost $147,800, completed; separation of grades, Girard, 
Ohio, cost $150,000, completed; engine terminal, Avoca, Pa., cost $294,000, 
completed; engine terminal, Brockwayville, Pa., cost $142,445, completed; 
engine terminal, Salamanca, N. Y., cost $237,293, completed. 
Fort Worth & Denver City 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Freight station at Wichita 
Falls, Tex., cost $114,443, 15 per cent completed. 


Goshen Valley 
First Track: Pearl, Utah, to Flora, 10.50 miles. 


Great Northern 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Renewing 858 feet of single 
track timber, snow sheds and 1412 feet of double track sheds, Leaven- 
worth, Wash., to Drury and at Tye, cost $300,000, completed, 


Gulf & Ship Island 


First Track: From Hovey, Miss., to Kihm, 34.50 miles. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Galveston (Tex.) Causeway 
(G. C. & S. F. share) $305,151, 60 per cent completed; raising grade 


main line Texas, fourth district mile post 330-409, cost $197,926, 80 per cent 
completed. 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern 


First Track: Between Barrets divide and Jackson, Tenn., 22.00 miles; 
McLain Junction, Miss., to North Blodgett, 24.40 miles, 


Horse Creek Railroad 


First Track: In Clay county, Ky., up Horse Creek, 4.70 miles. 
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Houston & Texas Central 
First Track: Around Dallas, Tex., 6.00 miles. 


Illinois Central 

First Track: Golconda, Ill., extension on Golconda branch, 6.50 miles; 
Golconda extension to Rose Clare and Fairview mines. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: At Chicago reconstruction of 
bridges from Sixty-third to Sixty-seventh streets, inclusive, cost $537,000, and 
from Fifty-first to Sixtieth streets, inclusive, cost $821,850, completed; 
raising tracks from Sixty-third to Sixty-seventh streets, cost $140,800, near 
ing completion; raising tracks from Fifty-first to Sixty-third streets, cost 
$286,000, completed; passenger stations at Fifty-third, Fifty-seventh and 
Sixtieth streets, cost $115,870, completed; reconstruction St. Charles Air 
Line bridge, cost $151,420, completed; power plant at Burnside shops, cost 
$169,918, completed; track elevation Grand Crossing to Kensington, cost 
$2,082,300, completed. Four-track bridge over Kankakee river at Kankakee, 
Ill., cost $346,357, completed; water facilities at DuQuoin, IIl., cost $100,000, 
completed; engine terminal at Mounds, IIl., cost $250,000, and overhead 
bridge and yard tracks, cost $172,000, completed; reduction of grade and 
change of alinement from Princeton, Ky., to Dawson, cost $802,000, com- 
pleted. 


Kansas City Southern 


First Track: Asbury, Mo., to Lawton, Kan., 5.34 miles. 


Knox Railroad 
First Track: Between Union, Maine, and Warren, 0.50 miles. 


Lake Erie & Western 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Roundhouse at Lima, Ohio, 

cost $250,000, completed; roundhouse facilities at Peru, Ind., cost $156,510, 

completed; track elevation and freight house at Indianapolis, Ind., 
$900,000, to be completed in 1920. 


Lehigh Valley 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Hamburg Turnpike viaduct, 
cost $216,013, completed; changes account barge canal at Rochester, N. Y., 
cost $100,000, completed; engine terminal at Ashmore, Pa., cost $1,630,000, 


completed. 
Louisville & Nashville 
First Track: Lexington & Eastern, Blackey, Ky., up Rockhouse Creek, 3.66 
miles, Branch in Perry county, 7.81 miles; Kentucky & Virginian, from 
Evarts, Ky., 2.80 miles; extension of Clover Fork branch, 9.77 miles; ex- 
tension to Martin’s Fork branch, 2.70 miles; in Harlan county up Capon’s 
Creek, 6.00 miles. 


Second Track: Corbin, Ky., to Arkle, 7.55 miles, 


Magna Arizona Railroad 
First Track: In Superior, Ariz., 10.63 miles. 


Michigan Central 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Engine terminal at Niles, 


Mich.; cost $1,378,500, completed; extending dock at harbor line at Detroit, 
cost $326,000. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Twenty-four foot concrete 
arch bridge at Blackhoof, Minn., cost $131,971, 40 per cent completed. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Second Track: Through Burk-Burnett, Tex., 10.50 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: 
Parsons, Kan., cost $167,500, completed, 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Separation of grades, Dallas, 


Tex., cost $394,085, completed; double track through Burk-Burnett, Vy 
mile post 11,95-16.10, 65 per cent of track laid, 


cost 


Subway at Main street, 


Missouri Pacific 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Raising track, Inter-River 
Drainage district, Poplar Bluff to Fisk, Mo., cost $225,878, 20 per cent 
completed. 


Monongahela Railroad 
Other Important Work Under Construction: 
Brownsville, Pa., cost $308,500, completed. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Other Important Work Under Construction: 
Ga., cost $360,030, completed. 


New York Central 

Other Important Work Under Construction: At New York, Grand Central 
Terminal improvements, cost $3,651,805, 86 per cent completed; strengthen- 
ing Park avenue viaduct, cost $121,600, 79 per cent completed; reconstruc- 
tion of 149th street bridge, cost $449,900, 55 per cent completed, and re- 
construction of Gun Hill Road bridge, cost $108,500, 57 per cent com- 
pleted. Reconstruction of bridge 698-c at Rochester, N. Y., cost 
$128,450, 76 per cent completed. Elimination of grade crossings at 
Glasgow, Sodus, Waterloo and Mill streets, Clyde, N. Y., cost $195,021, 
completed; at Hotel avenue, Niagara Falls branch, Buffalo, N. Y., cost 
$400,390, completed, and at Court street, Watertown, N. Y., cost $130,000, 
24 per cent completed. Third and fourth track, Syracuse Junction 
branch, Syracuse, N. Y., cost $460,000, 70 per cent completed; Solvay 
engine house, Syracuse, cost $900,000, 26 per cent completed; new 
engine house terminal at Watertown, N. Y., cost $1,363,000, completed; 
addition to Massey street yard, Watertown, cost $120,000, 45 per cent 
completed; extending car repair shop at East Buffalo, N. Y., cost $694,100, 
88 per cent completed; additional eastbound yard at Minoa, N. Y., cost 
$250,000, 95 per cent completed; engine house extension and alterations at 


Retaining wall] at Hill street, 


Engine terminal at Atlanta, 
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Minoa, cost $347,000, completed; engine house improvements at De Witt, 
N. Y., cost $250,000, completed; additional yard tracks at Genesee Junction, 
N. Y., cost $246,000, 85 per cent completed; new yard west of Tower 4, 
at West Albany, N. Y., cost $546,107, 90 per cent completed; general im- 
provements at Utica, N. Y., cost $297,946, 70 per cent completed; engine 
terminal and yard improvements at Gardenville, N. Y., cost $2,672,200, com- 
pleted; change of alinement, elimination of grade crossings and changing 
bridges at Tonawanda, N. Y., cost $2,939,092, 75 per cent completed; ex- 
tension to New Jersey Junction railroad tracks at West New York, N. J., 
cost $404,020, 52 per cent completed; third and fourth tracks, Granton to 
Little Ferry, N. J., cost $723,126, 64 per cent completed; extension of yard 
at Little Ferry, N. J., cost $313,535, 90 per cent completed; ice house and 
repair yard at Weehawken, N. J., cost $468,400, completed; pier K4 at 
Weehawken, cost $1,036,000, completed; freight repair shop facilities at 
New Durham, N. J., cost $200,000, 70 per cent completed; additions and 
extensions to engine house at Clearfield, Pa., cost $157,000, completed; 
additions to engine house facilities at Cherry Tree, Pa.. cost $176,000, com- 
pleted; additional shop facilities at Avis, Pa., cost $855,000, completed; 
extending passing sidings from Shawsville Tunnel to Walton, 'Pa., cost 
$150,000, completed; Himrod avenue viaduct improvemer‘s at Youngstown, 
Ohio, cost $310,285, 34 per cent completed; grade separation at Port Clinton, 
Ohio, cost $135,684, 30 per cent completed; enlargement of yard tracks at 
Coalbury, Ohio, cost $531,607, completed; new engine terminal at Coalbury, 
cost $950,000, completed; engine terminal and yard improvements at Collin- 
wood, Ohio, cost $206,508, completed; extension to locomotive shops at 
Collinwood, cost $388,258, and extension to car shops, cost $65,000, com- 
pleted; new yard at Rockport, Ohio, cost $960,885, 82 per cent completed; 
industrial track development and additions to Kinsman street yard, cost 
$212.310, 60 per cent completed; new yard and engine terminal at Minerva, 
Ohio, cost $1,068,000, completed; additional tracks and office at Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., cost $100,000, 90 per cent completed; grade separation at 
Detroit, Mich., cost $267,589, rearing completion; renewal of River Rouge 
drawbridge at Detroit, cost $270.500, 15 per cent completed. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Yard extensions at Bellevue, 
Ohio, cost $133,787, completed. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Thames river bridge at 
New London, Conn., cost $2,740,000, completed; freight terminal and 
classification yard, etc., at Cedar Hill, Conn., cost $4,663,475, 67 per cent 
completed, of which 5 per cent was done in 1918, work progressing; 
passenger station at New Haven, Conn., cost $1,902,213, nearing com- 
pletion. 


Norfolk & Western 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Coal handling machinery, 
pier No. 3, Lamberts Point, Va., cost $400,000, completed: engine ter- 
minal and yard facilities at Roanoke, Va., cost $1,710,000, work under way. 

North Texas & Santa Fe 


First Track: From Shattuck, Okla., Ellis county, 9.60 niiles. 


Oregon, California & Eastern 
Klamath Falls, Ore., to Daisy, 20 miles. 


Pearl River Valley 


First Track: Between Dalton, Miss., and Anderson, 3.60 miles. 


First Track: 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Lines East 

First Track: Turtle Creek, Pa., branch extension, 8.40 miles; Champion, 
Pa., through Clarksville, 9.10 miles; at Steelton, Pa., 0.85 miles; at Leech- 
burg, Pa., 0.22 miles; Dunning, Pa., to Saltsburg, 7.24 miles; Millsboro, 
Pa., to Mother, 7.98 miles. 

Second Track: Warrington, Del., to Greenwood, 8.00 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Revision and enlargement 
of yard at Meadows, N. J., cost $1,487,121, 52 per cent completed; re- 
location of passenger and freight station and yards at Princeton, N. J., 
cost $479,152, 90 per cent completed; westbound receiving and classification 
yard and transfer facilities at Waverly, N. J., cost $1,507,210, 44 per cent 
completed; construction of new No. 1 and No. 4 tracks from south end of 
Gunpowder river bridge, Maryland, to north end of Bayview yard, cost 
$1,290,983, 76 per cent completed; extension of No. 1 track from Severn 
tower to Arundel tower, between Baltimore and Washington, cost $456,845, 
70 per cent completed; new pier and grain elevator, (Canton) Baltimore, 
Md., cost $4,977,707, 62 per cent completed; brick freight house at Wash- 
ington, D. C., cost $107,000, completed; new locomotive shops, etc., at 
Marietta, Pa., cost $4,996,000, 1 per cent completed; additional engine 
house facilities at Shire Oaks, Pa., cost $543,021, completed; freight sta- 
tion and delivery tracks at Harrisburg, Pa., cost $637,874, 89 per cent 
completed; extension to engine house at Gray’s Ferry yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa., cost $196,874, completed; two additional tracks from Fifty-eighth 
street, Philadelphia, to Gray’s Ferry, cost $841,358, 80 per cent completed; 
Sixtieth street branch, Fifty-eighth strcet to junction with Chester & Phila- 
delphia branch, cost $1,889,463, 50 per cent completed; bridges on Sixtieth 
street branch, Philadelphia, cost $190,446, 82 per cent completed; new 
engine house, machine shop and ash handling facilities at Greenwich, Pa., 
cost $1,410,790, 85 per cent completed; two-track joint line, Broad street 
to Delaware avenue and Hoyt street, South Philadelphia, cost $260,700, 
60 per cent completed; underground bridge at Station avenue, Cornwells, 
Pa., cost $204,571, 19 per cent completed; overhead bridge at Edgely, Pa., 
cost $197,123, completed; new bridge at Red Bank, Pa., cost $418,596, 
completed; new bridge at Parker’s Landing, Pa., cost $556,625, 75 per cent 
completed; new bridge at East Sandy, Pa., cost $432,179, completed; new 
bridge at Mahoning, Pa., cost $432,504, completed; extension Unity (Pa.) 
branch to Jamieson Coal & Coke Company’s mine, cost $177,357, com- 
pleted; removing 1,000 feet of cover at west end of Radebaugh (Pa.) tun- 
nel, cost $518,231, completed; engine house facilities at Blairsville, Pa., 
cost $458,335, completed; slag track and fill at Sharpsburg, Pa., cost 
$817,434, 95 per cent completed; replacing bridge 17.08 with deckplate 
girders and concrete slab floors at Parnassus, Pa., cost $176,088, com- 
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pleted; branch from Chester to Girard Point, Pa., and connection with 
main line at Eddystone, cost $3,535,922, 88 per cent completed; recon- 
struction of bridge at Pequea, Pa., cost $234,319, 75 per cent completed; 
South Chester bridge, locomotive and car facilities at Thurlow, Pa., cost 
$708,143, 61 per cent completed; extension to power plant facilities at 
Juniata shops, Altoona, Pa., cost $1,354,772, 43 per cent completed; replacing 
bridge 57.99 at Reading, Pa., cost $316,796, completed; new engine facilities 
at Derry, Pa., cost $257,806, completed; extending tracks in eastbound 
receiving yard at Pitcairn, Pa., cost $135,931, completed; replacing bridge 
70.62 at Aspinwall, Pa., cost $121,615, 42 per cent completed, and replacing 
bridge 11.01 with heavier deck trusses on westbound track at Social Hall, 
Pa., cost $283,590, completed; bridge 50.09 renewed with new truss slab 
floor at Pigeon Creek, Pa., cost $110,737, 85 per cent completed; concrete 
molding plant at Morrisville, Pa., cost $434,380, completed; change of 
line, grade and second track, Bulls Mill to Eldred, Pa., cost $430,683, 
completed; grade revision, Corry, Pa., to Brownell, cost $283,499, 98 
per cent completed; Sullivan Way, undergrade bridge at Trenton, N. J., 
cost $154,857, completed; new engine house and shop facilities at Phillips- 
burg, N. J., cost $171,851, completed; new yard tracks at Robinvale yard, 
Metuchen, N. J., cost $145,324, 70 per cent completed; elimination of 
Hamburg turnpike grade crossing at Buffalo, N. Y., cost $184,648, 86 per 
cent completed; drawbridge over Raccoon creek, Bridgeport, N. J., cost 
$177,562, completed; bridge 11.99 at Ogden, N. J., cost $187,605, 90 per cent 
completed; new drawbridge at Sea Isle City, N. J., cost $177,477, to be 
finished by April, 1920; eliminating grade crossings from Spruce to Everett 
streets, Camden, N. J., cost $755,031, completed; new engine facilities at 
Gardenville, N. J., cost $1,023,106, completed; engine terminal at Perry- 
ville, Md., cost $642,994, 92 per cent completed; new yard replacing exist- 
ing one at Edge Moor, Del., cost $2,558,000, 20 per cent completed; addi- 
tional facilities and extension to existing facilities at engine house, 
Wilmington, Del., cost $1,380,880, 65 per cent completed. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Lines West 
First Track: In Jefferson and Belmont counties, Ohio, 4.08 miles. 
Fourth Track: Yankee Crossing, Ohio, 3.44 miles. 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Engine terminal facilities 
at Conway, Pa., cost $587,550, completed; engine terminal facilities at 
Stark (Canton), Ohio, cost $3,261,000, 77 per cent completed; engine 
handling facilities at Crestline, Ohio, cost $1,450,000, completed; improved 
shop and engine house facilities at Wellsville, Ohio, cost $703,490, 76 per 
cent completed; enlarged engine terminal at Cleveland, Ohio, cost $216,955, 
completed; change of line at Delaware, Ohio, cost $1,741,849, 96 per cent 
completed; construction of car repair yard at Fort Wayne, Ind., cost 
$437,966, to be finished by February, 1920. 


Pere Marquette 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Engine terminal and yard 
facilities at New Buffalo, Mich., cost $550,000, work suspended. 


Philadelphia & Reading 
Third Track: Between Trenton Junction and Hopewell, N. J., 8.80 
miles; Belle Meade to Manville, N, J., 12.10 miles; at Telford, 1.00 mile. 


Fourth Track: Belle Meade to Manville, N. J., 12.10 miles; in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1.30 miles. 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Concrete arch bridge over 
Schuylkill river, Philadelphia, Pa., cost $915,374, completed; concrete en- 
gine house, Tulip street yard, Philadelphia, cost $255,487, completed; 
engine facilities, Saucon creek, South Bethlehem, cost $636,435, completed; 
auxiliary facilities at South Bethlehem, cost $626,525, to be completed by 
February, 1920; east end yard improvements at Rutherford, Pa., cost 
$142,921; engine house facilities at Darby Creek, Pa., cost $358,845, com- 
pleted; overhead highway bridge and 4 additional tracks, Weston, N. J., 
to Manville, cost $267,657, completed; undergrade crossing at Asylum road, 
Trenton, N. J., completed. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Enlargement of terminaf 
yard at Hazelton, Ohio, completed; improvements at Groveton, Pa., cost 
$590,938, completed; extension of eastbound yard at McKees Rocks, Pa., 
cost $394,000, completed; replacing viaduct with embankment at Rankin, 
Pa., cost $573,370, 85 per cent completed; classification yard at Port Vue, 
Pa., cost $207,328, completed, 


Pittsburg & Shawmut 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Tunnel lining at Coulter, 
Pa., completed. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Fifteen-stall roundhouse at 
Rook, Pa., cost $120,000, completed. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 

Other Important Work Under Construction:. Track elevation, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., cost $966,006, 58 per cent completed; freight house at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., cost $347,951, completed; new yard, engine house and shop 
facilities at Jefferson, Ind., cost $1,228,000, 55 per cent completed; engine 
terminal at Richmond, Ind., cost $1,149,412, 60 per cent completed; third 
and fourth track at Richmond, cost $1,200,870, 84 per cent completed, and 
main track work, 85 per cent completed; additional shop facilities at Logans- 
port, Ind., cost $1,717,630, completed; additional shop buildings at Terre 


Haute, cost $625,120, completed; grade reduction, Frankfort, Ind., to 
Logansport, cost $630,015, completed; shop improvements at Columbia, 
Ohio, cost $2,566,907, completed, and engine terminal, cost $1,623,898, 


nearing completion; Seisto river bridge at Columbus, cost $20C,600, 30 per 
cent’ completed; improvements to engine house facilities, Columbus, cost 
$791,609; yard facilities at Columbus, cost $1,097,922; improvements to 
engine house facilities at Bradford, Ohio, cost $798,817, completed; improved 
yard facilities at Dennison, Ohio, cost $1,663,690, 28 per cent completed; 
engine and shop facilities at Dennison, cost $475,300, 98 per cent com- 
pleted; extension New Cumberland branch, Chester, W. Va., to state line, 
cost $151,828, 72 per cent completed, and from state line to Phillipsburg, 
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Pa., cost $1,405,041, 60 per cent completed, track work deferred on both 
sections; engine terminal facilities at Scully, Pa., cost $1,643,890, 41 per 
cent completed. 


Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
First Track: Force, Pa., to Tyler, 2.89 miles. 


Public Belt Railroad of New Orleans 
First Track: At New Orleans, La., 0.39 miles, 


Red River Lumber Company 
First Track: In California, not specified, 10 miles. 
Roanoke Railway 
First Track: From North Carolina-Virginia state line to Gholsonville, 
Va., 10 miles. 
Sioux City Terminal Railroad 


In Sioux Cty, Ia., 0.75 miles. 


Southern Pacific 


First Track: Calipatria-Westmoreland to near Hoytville, Cal., 12.60 miles: 
between Harrington, Cal., and Hamilton, 46.69 miles; Mill City, Nev., 
branch extension, 2.26 miles. 

Second Track: Between Stockham and Polvo, Ariz., 3.13 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Dredging San Antonio 
estuary, West Alameda, Cal., cost $145,601, completed; new wharf facilities, 
Oakland Pier, Cal., cost $437,300, completed; concrete existing enlarged 
section of tunnel No. 25, Tunnel, Cal., cost $187,263, 70 per cent com- 
pleted. 


First Track: 


Southern Railroad 

Second Track: Between Charlotte, N. C. .,and South Carolina state 
line, 4.1 miles; between North Carolina state line and Blacksburg, S oy 
5.72 miles; between Gaffney, S. C., and Cowpens, 12.97 miles; between 
Cowpens, S. C., and Mount Zion, 7.75 miles; through Greer, S. C., to south 
of Greenville, 29.91 miles; between Central, S. C., and Tugalo river, 30.00 
miles; between Tugalo river and Cornelia, Ga., 13.64 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: New drawbridge over Con- 
garee river, cost $117,000, completed; new bridge over Yadkin river, cost 
$170,000, completed; Twenty-first street viaduct at Birmingham, Ala., cost 
$119,705, completed. 


Tennessee Railroad 
Indian Fork, Tenn., to Fort Mountain, 1.50 miles. 
Texas & Pacific 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Engine terminal facilities 


at Texarkana, Texas, cost $110,900, completed; improvements to second 
track, Whitesboro to Fort Worth, Texas, cost $1,367,900, 50 per cent 


completed. 
Toledo & Ohio Central 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Shortening, enlarging and 
lining tunnel at Moxalala, Ohio, cost $120,000, completed. 


First Track: 


Union Pacific 
Winton branch in Wyoming, 4.38 miles. 
Second Track: Suford, Wyo., to Hermosa, 11.11 miles; 
Wyo., to Archer, 33.35 miles; Wahsatch, Utah, to Emory, 
Manhattan, Kan., to Junction City, 20.50 miles. 


First Track: 
Pine Bluffs, 
15.82 miles; 
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Other Important Work Under Construction: James street viaduct at 
Kansas City, Kan., Union Pacific share, $151,697, completed; engine ter- 
minals completed as follows: Green River, Wyo., cost $997,996; Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, cost $1,688,500, and at Junction City, Iowa, cost $1,220,024. 
Coal and ash handling facilities at Sidney, Neb., cost $194,050, completed; 
machine shop extension at Omaha, Neb., cost $546,571, completed; new 
machine shop at Cheyenne, Wyo., cost $1,713,463, completed. 


United Verde & Pacific 
Hopewell tunnel, Ariz., to Jeroma, 3.96 miles. 
Verde Valley 


In Arizona, not specified, 0.31 miles. 


Vredenburgh Saw Mill Company’s Railroad 
First Track: In Alabama, not specified, 8.00 miles. 


First Track: 


First Track: 


West Jersey & Seashore 
First Track: In New Jersey on Seabrook branch, 2.00 miles. 
Whitney Company’s Railroad 
Tilamook Bay, Ore., to Kilches river basin, 12.90 miles. 
Willacoochee & Du Pont 
First Track: Willacoochee, Ga., to Shaw’s Still, 10.00 miles. 


Winchester & Western 


Between Winchester, Va., and Wardensville, W. 


First Track: 


First Track: Va., 
0.40 miles. 


Railroad Construction in Canada in 1919 


Alberta & Great Waterways 
In Alberta, mile 275.4 to 283.5, 8.1 miles. 


Canadian National 


First Track: Oliver branch, Alberta, between mile 44 and mile 100, 
44.38 miles; Peace River Junction, Alberta, to White Court, 0.78 miles; 
Peace River, Alberta, from mile 33.80 to mile 38.10, 4.30 miles; Hanna, 
Alberta, from mile 2.17 southeast to mile 50.25, 48.08 miles; Luck Lake 
branch, Sask., to mile 19.75, 19.75 miles; on Melfort-Humbolt branch, 
Sask., 0.35 miles; Swift Current branch, Sask., from mile 84.43 to mile 
97.39, 12.96 miles; Thunderhill branch, Manitoba, from mile 72.90 to mile 
90.35, 17.45 miles. 


Second Track: On Munson branch, Alberta, 6.75 miles. 


Grand Trunk Pacific 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Diversion at Firdale, Mani- 
toba, miles 92 to 94, replacing temporary trestles with permanent openings 
and roadway, cost $420,000, 67 per cent completed. 


Kettle Valley 
In British Columbia, 5.75 miles. 
Pacific Great Eastern 
Clinton, B. C., to Williams Lake, 113.00 miles. 


St. John & Quebec 
Westfield Beach to Frederickton, N. B., 70.00 miles. 
Between Gagetown, N. B., and Westfield, 2.40 miles. 


First Track: 


First Track: 


First Track: 


First Track: 
Second Track: 
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350-Ton Crane at the League Island Navy Yard—the Largest Crane in the World 





















uRING 1919, 637 miles of main line railway was 
D abandoned for operation in the United States. In ad- 
dition, 61 miles of line abandoned in 1918, but re- 
ported too late for inclusion in that year’s record, is included 
in the appended tabulation showing the names of the aban- 
doned lines and their geographical distribution. Thus a 
total of 689 miles of line abandoned is shown in the 1919 
record. This exceeds by three miles the mileage of new lines 
built during the year. Furthermore, 1919 is the third year 
in succession in which our reports have shown the mileage 
abandoned to have exceeded the mileage of new lines built. 
During the three years from 1917 to 1919, inclusive, opera- 
tion was abandoned on 3,319 miles of line and in the same 
period only 2,386 miles of extensions, branches, and other 
new lines were completed and placed in service. Thus, dur- 
ing this period there has been an actual decrease of 933 miles 
in the mileage of railways in the United States. 

These figures are borne out by a tabulation in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s “Statistics of Railways in the 
United States for the Year Ending December 31, 1917,” 
which shows the mileage of railways other than of switching 
and terminal companies, for the four preceding years as fol- 


lows: 
Total mile- 


Year age owned Eastern Southern Western 

(Single track). District. District. District 

Miles Miles Miles Miles 
Dee. 31, 1987.22.00 253,626.13 61,120.98 51,405.65 141,009.50 
Dee. Si, WiGs<cces 254,045.83 61,141.56 $1,572.71 141,331.56 
June 30, 1916....... 254,250.62 61,243.19 51,620.39 141,387.04 
June 30, 1915....... 253,788.64 61,361.34 51,373.03 141,054.27 


It will be noted that there is a decrease in total mileage 
owned, from June 30, 1915, to December 31, 1917, of 162 
miles and from June 30, 1916, of 
624 miles. It is interesting to 


Railway Lines Abandoned During the Year 1919 


Operation Discontinued on Approximately as Much Mileage 
in the United States as Was Built 





the “Kansas & Sidell Railroad” and “Westfield Motor Rail- 
way Company,” the abandonments this year have embraced 
the entire mileage of the roads listed in the tabulation. This 
is in marked contrast to the statistics of 1918 when nearly 
225 miles of line was abandoned temporarily through con- 
solidation under government control as a result of the policy 
of the Railroad Administration to co-ordinate the facilities 
of parallel lines in many instances. In other words, the 
abandonments of 1919 are in the main traceable to the in- 
ability of roads serving sparely settled territories with their 
consequent light traffic to operate without loss at the rates 
they are permitted to charge in the present period of high 
costs of labor and materials. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that on one road the operating ratio rose to 236 
per cent before application was made to the commission in 
its state for permission to discontinue operation. 
Another interesting fact is evident from a study of the 
geographical distribution of the 
abandoned lines. That is that 10 








note further that this tendency is 
shown in all three districts. 

Of the total mileage abandoned 
in 1919, 361 miles have been 
abandoned permanently and the 
lines taken up. Operation has 
been discontinued on 337 miles 
more and petitions have been 
made to the state authorities for 
permission to dismantle many of 
these lines. 

The Georgia Coast & Piedmont 
is the longest line which was 
abandoned during the year. This 
road extended from Brunswick, 
Ga., on the Atlantic seaboard, in- 
land in a northwesterly direction 
to Collins. Its sale was con- 
firmed by the United States dis- 
trict court at Savannah, Ga., on 
October 18, 1918, and it will be 


built. 


tinued entirely. 








HE AMOUNT OF LINES 
abandoned during 1919 was 
approximately equal to that 


Operation has been discon- 
tinued on nearly 1,000 more miles 
of line than have been built during 
the last three years. 

Almost all of the mileage ‘aban- 
doned last year is on roads on 
which operation has been discon- 


A large part of the mileage 
abandoned in 1919 was in South- 
ern states, which are still lacking 
in railway facilities. 


roads operating in the South At- 
lantic states abandoned 255 miles 
of line in a territory embracing 
several poorly developed agricul- 
tural states, while in the New 
England district only 28 miles of 
line was abandoned. 

The comparison drawn at the 
beginning of this article between 
the new mileage of railway line 
built in the past three years and 
the mileage of line abandoned 
during the same period, which 
shows a net decrease of more than 
900 miles of line in operation 
January 1, 1920, does not mean 
that the country is overbuilt with 
railways. On the contrary, many 
localities embracing large areas 
are suffering today from the lack 
of transportation facilities. 














dismantled except for a few miles 
resold to citizens of Reidville, Ga. 

The Michigan East & West, 72 miles long, between Man- 
istee, Mich., and Marion, is the second largest line to be 
abandoned during the year. Operation on this line was dis- 
continued on May 28, 1918. 

With a few exceptions, notably the Sidell & Olney, parts 
of which are still in operation under the corporate names of 
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In considering the abandon- 
ments of 1919, the statistics 
of the two previous years should be borne in mind as well 
as the fact that during this period the prices of railway sup- 
plies, particularly steel, have been maintained at such high 
levels that selling lines for junk was often a profitable ven- 
ture. Starting with 1917, as the high water mark, when 1,- 
338 miles of line was abandoned, the mileage abandoned 
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per year has decreased, although the decrease was not par- 
ticularly marked in 1918 when 1,283 miles of line was 
abandoned. However, it should be borne in mind that of 
this total, 225 miles were abandoned through consolidations 
under federal control, a large part of which will, without 
doubt, be returned to operation, on the return of the roads 
to private control. In 1919, however, the drop in mileage 
abandoned was marked, being less than 700 miles. These 
figures at least present the thought that the country may be 
approaching the end of extreme railway abandonment. 


Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
permanently and not 

- andtaken up. taken up. 
United States Miles Miles 
Arkansas & GuLF— 
es eels OW EME, BGs bcc cvsccenstesecess 7.00 
ARTESIAN BELT— 
es ae RS os 0ev ieee enseuwenee 3.10 
Beaver, Penrose & NortTnern 
NOG ain esicc cb eradsiowsncans 6.49 
BirMINGHAM & ATLANTIC— 
eee Gs, Ses, Oe POO o's ceiecccevicn ceedons 23.50 
CenTRAL RatLway oF ARKANSAS— 
BONG, Ate OO FORGE Jets ccccccccccecccecscss 2.00 
CLARENDON & PitTsrorD— 
I CO I 9 os ik Hale ediamnew SOR Win eee 19.00 
Crystat River— ; 
See, Ce, OO FUR kes cc sc eiicevccsesns 20.60 
Fort SmitH, Potrrtau & WEsTERN— 
Patent, Ge, GH WtOVies occ sce stssveseees 3.00 
Georcia Coast & PrepMontT— 
PU, Gin GH GOIN: 6 ccc ccececevisvnves 98.40 
INTERSTATE RAILROAD— | i 
I, Ti, GP GE OF BRGie 6 6ctes cccswceeweees 0.57 
Kansas City & MemPHis— 
Rogers, Ark., to Fayetteville, Siloam Springs 
ee EEE ot cca devbnaSeaieves eo eens eee .00 
Keweenau CENTRAL— 
Preeetia, Bish. to Mandati. oc ccccceccccccccecs 13.00 
Lac La Belle, Mich., to Lac La Belle Jct........ 7.00 
Lauret RaiLway— ; : 
Damasctis, Va., to Mountain City............005 16.00 
Micnican East & WeEst— | 
Manistee, Mich., to Marion.........0..-+eeeeee 71.90 
NeameE, Carson & SovuTHERN— 
Sy Ey Pllg OO PUNO: ce beneceiscssenssecens 7.46 
Pacific & EasteERN— 
ee ee Gs, We NON ccd ececnescewnteen “<éees 33.00 
Prairie Farm & SouTHWESTERN— 
Prairie Farm, Wis., to Emerald.......-.....00. 30.00 
St. Josepu VaLLEy— 
ee i Oe CONOR. bo cdieccasetreebenen. edbes 70.00 
Swett & OtnEY— 
th, a CR tc takedeedehens eon en mina 0 0té«s ws 
TempLe, NorTHWESTERN & GuLLF— 
Temple, Tet., tO MesGat oc cccccccccccccccccece 3.30 
Texas, ArKAnsas & LouIsIANA— 
Atlanta, Tex., to Bloomsburg..........ccccseee0e 8.00 
Timpson & HENDERSON— 
BENE, Beg OO TROREG occ cccecciiccciscee seaus 34.00 
Unicor Rattway— Baad 
Unicoi Jct., Tenn., to Davisville................ 8.00 
Watauca & YapKIn River— 
North Wilkesboro, N. C., to Darby............. 27.00 
ee a, a Oe CE, Ge sceceacavarneweace 2.00 
Waycross & WESTERN— 
Gl, Gh CN ode etisdecansedes aed’ ——— @8=—Ssoh we 
Wittacoocuee & Du Pont— 
Willacoochee, Ga., to Lox......000--sceee seens 12.00 

299.56 337.36 

Canada Miles Miles 
Victoria & SIDNEY 
ee Oe Ge, OO I 5s cise ese wees eewes 16.00 


Lines ABANDONED IN 1918, But Receivep Too Late For INCLUSION IN THE 
Report ror THat YEAR 


Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
permanently and not 
andtaken up. taken up. 

United States Miles Miles 

East GeorciaA RatLway— 

SS, CNN. cen ancinenadedieuewn 39.00 
Nantucket RaiLroap— 

Nantucket, Mass., to Siasconsett.............+.. 9.10 
St. Louis & Missourr SouTHERN— 

New Madrid, Mo., to Marston............-.+.-- 8.00 
SAVANNAH, HINESVILLE & WEsTERN— 

BEOORGTEEE, Cn GE MORENO e co cc cscs ccscveceve 5.00 
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Packers to Dispose of Refrigerator Lines 


E “Bic Five” Chicago packers, in an agreement made 
between them and the government, at the request of 
Attorney General Palmer, will divest themselves within 
two years of all holdings in terminal railroads, in refrigerator 
car lines and in corporations packing and distributing figs, 
fruits, vegetables, preserves, beverages, syrups and all other 
articles unrelated to the meat industry. The packers will in 
the same term of years dispose of all holdings in the Chicago 
stockyards. In explaining the reason for divorcing stock- 
yards, terminal railroads and refrigerator car lines from 
the control of the packers, Mr. Palmer said: 

“Control of the stockyards and of other facilities apper- 
taining to the stockyards carries with it, first, a profit de- 
rived from the meat industry levied upon it and collected 
before the animal is slaughtered, all of which profit, how- 
ever, evidences itself in the ultimate cost which the consum- 
ing public must pay for the dressed beef. Secondly, a po- 
tential means of favoritism in dealing with commission men. 
Thirdly, a nfeans to prevent the establishment of new pack- 
ing plants. Fourth, a means to prevent the development and 
limit the number of new markets and to centralize and re- 
strict business to the stockyards so controlled, and, fifthly, 
the peculiar and exclusive access to information concerning 
the receipts and sales of livestock. 

“The principal agent in stifling competition in the unre- 
lated lines was the distributing system of the great packers,” 
said Mr. Palmer, “and for the cure and prevention of these 
evils the defendants are enjoined perpetually from owning 
any capital stock or other interests in any corporation which 
is in the business in the United States of manufacturing, 
jobbing, selling, transporting, distributing or otherwise deal- 
ing in articles other than those directly connected with the 
meat business. The decree further enjoins the defendants 
from individually or jointly owning 50 per cent or more of 
the voting stock in any such corporation.” 

The agreement provides that immediately upon the entry 
of the decree of defendants shall commence to dispose of 
such unrelated commodities owned or handled by them, and 
shall commence to divest themselves of all their interests in 


’ firms, corporations and associations dealing in any of the 


so-called “unrelated commodities.” Among the private car 
companies owned by the packers are the following: The 
Armour Car Lines, including the Armour Refrigerator Line, 
Armour & Co., the Armour Train Line, and the National 
Woodenware Company, totaling 5,558 cars; the Cudahy, 
Milwaukee Refrigerator Lines owning 240 cars, the Cudahy 
Milwaukee Tank Line owning 4 cars and the Cudahy Re- 
frigerator Lines, the Cudahy Provision Refrigerator Line 
and the Cudahy Oil Tank Line, owning 1,431 cars; Morris 
& Co. Refrigerator Line and Morris & Co. Tank Lines, 
owning 2,738 cars; the Swift Refrigerator Transportation 
Company, including the Swift Livestock Transportation 
Company, Swift’s Livestock Express, Swift’s Refrigerator 
Line, owning 4,999 cars; and the Wilson Car Lines, owning 
2,300 cars. The extent of the holdings of the packers in 
the terminal railways at Chicago cannot be determined, since 
attorneys for the packers are not prepared to make public 
any interpretation of the orders relative to the abandonment 
or retention of the refrigerator lines and other lines owned 
by their clients. 

In a statement issued at Chicago following the announce- 
ment of the agreement, officers of the affected companies 
protested that they had broken no law and that the judg- 
ment has in no way been forced through proof of commercial 
guilt. The companies affected are Armour & Co., Morris & 
Co., Swift & Co., Wilson & Co., and the Cudahy Packing 
Company, their main subsidiaries and the principal stock- 
holders and managers. 


















Field Work in Valuation Practically Ended “ 


Inventory Forces Being Disbanded—Engineering Reports 
Now Completed on 75,000 Miles of Lines 





Along the Line of the Baltimore & Ohio, Potomac River, Cumberland, Ma. 


N SPITE OF THE HANDICAPS which have retarded almost all 
| work during the year just closed, the Division of Valua- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission has pro- 
ceeded largely according to schedule in the’ prosecution of 
its work of valuing the properties of the carriers. The year 
has been marked by the completion of a large part of the in- 
ventory work by the field parties, followed by the disband- 
ing of most of these forces, and 
by the completion of engineering 





as follows: The field work in the Southern district has all 
been completed. In the Western district the roadway and 
track parties have completed their inventories, while the par- 
ties engaged in “branch” work (inventorying buildings, 
bridges and equipment) will continue for several months. In 
the Pacific district the roadway and track and the structural 
parties have completed their work and been disbanded, while 

the mechanical parties will con- 

tinue well into the middle of next 








reports on about 75,000 miles of 

lines. 

Field Inventory 
Approaching Completion 


Shortly after the inauguration 
of the valuation work in 1914, C. 
A. Prouty, director of the Divi- 
sion of Valuation, estimated that 
if he was allowed 12 railway and 
track parties in each of the five 
districts into which the country 
was divided for valuation pur- 
poses, he would be able to com- 
plete the field inventory of all of 
the railways in the United States 
as of the average date of January 
1, 1920. Since that time the 
European war has intervened and 
other influences have arisen to 
affect the progress of this work 








ORK of field forces practi- 
W cally completed and par- 
ties now being disbanded. 


Engineering reports on 75,000 
miles of lines now completed; ex- 
pect to finish engineering reports 
on all roads by December 31, 1921. 


Fifty-five reports served on 
roads to date and 50 more com- 
pleted tentatively. 


Too early to draw final conclu- 
sions, but total cost of reproduc- 
tion exceeds carriers’ book invest- 
ment in all but nine of the first 52 
valuations served. 


year. In the Central district it is 
expected that the roadway and 
track parties will complete their 
work in January, while the 
branch work will be finished 
about April 1. In the Eastern 
district about six of the twelve 
parties are now being disbanded 
owing to a lack of winter work 
and the rest of the roadway and 
track work will be completed with 
the remaining parties next sum- 
mer at which time the branch 
work in this district will also be 
finished. 


Land and Accounting 
Sections Delayed 


The field progress of the Land 
Section has not kept pace fully 
with that of the Engineering Sec- 














adversely. The field work was 
particularly handicapped during 
the war by the loss of a large number of experienced employ- 
ees whom it was necessary to replace by inexperienced and in 
many cases less efficient men. This condition has continued 
during the past year in spite of the fact that hostilities have 
been concluded, and has interfered seriously with the progress 
of the work. However, in spite of these unusual and unex- 
pected handicaps the date originally set has seen this portion 
of the work practically completed according to schedule. 

In brief, the present status of the work of the field forces 
in the inventorying of: properties in the various districts is 
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tion but since the time required in 

the office between the completion 
of the field work and the preparation of the report is con- 
siderably less in the Land Section than the Engineering Sec- 
tion, it is expected that the land reports will be filed as 
promptly as the engineering reports unless delay is encoun- 
tered because of the failure of the carriers to furnish certain 
information at the time desired. 

The most serious delay has been encountered in the Ac- 
counting Section, where it has been impossible to secure and 
retain an adequate force of accountants sufficiently experi- 
enced to complete and assemble the data into the reports. 
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Difficulty is primarily in the office, the field accounting work 
being well up to schedule. 

In a recent letter addressed to the Valuation Committee of 
the National Association of Railway and Utilities Commis- 
sioners, Director Prouty expressed his belief that it would 
require about two years after the completion of the field work 
to prepare engineering reports upon all of the principal roads 
of the country. In other words, he expressed the hope that 
the Division of Valuation would have ready for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission engineering, land and account- 
ing reports upon all the principal carriers of the country by 
December 31, 1921, when the Commission would then be in 
a position to fix the tentative valuations on these properties. 


Many Engineering Reports Completed 


After the completion of its preliminary engineering report 
on the property of any carrier, it is the practice of the Di- 
vision of Valuation to submit it to the carrier informally 
to enable it to present any information which may cause the 
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Previous to December 31, 1918, engineering reports had 
been completed on about 25,000 miles of road, while reports 
were completed on about 50,000 miles additional this year. 
Director Prouty stated recently that he expects to receive sim- 
ilar reports on 75,000 miles of lines in 1920 and on the re- 
mainder in 1921. 

Up to the present time valuations have been published by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and served on three 
roads, the Texas Midland, the Winston-Salem Southbound 
and the Kansas City Southern, while it is expected that a 
report on the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic will be pub- 
lished and served on the carrier in the very near future. The 
Division of Valuation has served tentative valuations on 55 
properties up to the present time, including the four men- 
tioned above, the larger roads in this group being the San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake; the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico; the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern. 

In addition, preliminary engineering reports have been 








Miles 
of 
Road 
Road Owned 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic........+-.eeeeeeeeeeees 641. 
Teed MEE . na ceccracetreccesaseeccesestesseuceoessos 110. 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico.......... Kandenre “mbavey 173. 
Kansas City Southern........-++seeeeeerecceees eee . 778. 
Winston-Salem Southbound ........+..+.+.- neces eeoeews 90. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........0eeseeereeereeeees aveeses sees 
Wrightsville & Tenniville.......-.sceeeeeeeeeece cocoucce See 
Tocele Valley Ry......cseesecsecececcscececcece soeccece Bae 
Alabama Central .......seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees hae és - Gas 
St. Johns & Ophir.......ccceee ces ecceececeeeres eeeeees 8.56 
Wileneess BOUIRGTE cccccccccceescccrteerenesseescteeees 65.90 
Ray & Gila Valley........-.eeecceecccecens seevces ‘eco Sea 
——— Woeosterm (Mensed).cccccccccccccsccccccccccscece 6.257 
emoneh GB TiGGWater occccccccescccccccccecceccccoces 183.95 
Bowden Ry. ..ccccccseccccsccccsccccrscvccccccescvces . 13.278 
Georgia Southern & Florida.......-.seeeeeecceeeeereees 497.061 
The seers I nee cdensovnctachasvasureeaves 76.924 
Death Valley .....cccccccevcccccvcccece Kteweeeceneees 23.070 
ee Eh OL. 6 oo ext ecbteeereserrRerecteareeees 26.354 
ee |? Ree ToT er re - 14.068 
Hampton & Branchville R. R. & Lumber Co............ 26.247 
Asizona Southern 2.6 ccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccrece 23.567 
The New Mexico Midland. ....-.ccccscccccscccccccccecs 13.611 
Sylvania Central .......cccccccocccccccccsccccscccceens 16.431 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake..........++eeeeeeee 988.519 
Pe WEEE cheese <peeesontestceeverteneeecess 10.172 
Albany Passenger Terminal Co......--++-+e+seeeees sees peamee 
Macon & Birmingham. ........ccecccccccccccccccecccces 96.998 
Mississippi Eastern ........eecseccsrececceccecvccccese 16.610 
Norfolk Southern System...........ceeececccccees eunes 902.186 
Tampa & Jacksonville......--....ceccccceccreececcecens 54.735 
Geese COMPA ccvccccceccececcccveccestocceveeceseres 


Pe Ce Cs cg cerbesecctenedoeeceeoenteenekeeen 
Carolina & Yadkin River......... 

Flint River & Northeastern 
Kinston-Carolina Railroad & Lumber Co 

Central Railway of Arkansas..........sseeeeees 

PERE TERE occ tccetccevcseeusoeoqrss 

Wadley Southern ..ccccccscccccccceccccccccece 

Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern..........+++.- 

Hawkinsville & Florida Southern...........ee0eee0e sane 
Mississippi River & Bonne Terre..........-ceeeeeececers 

Se. Francois County R. R.....csccccsccccccccvescccccece 

Cienarrom & WoerthwesterT . oo. ccccccsccccccvcccscsoovese 

— WOE Bs vc cceceeeesectcceteesecsene 
EO CET TT CTT Te cere 

Northern Dakota Railway. ........cccccccccscccccccvece 

—_—_—_—_—e— |e rer er errr rrr rr 

Santa Fe, Raton & Eastern. ........sccccccccccccccccces 

Evansville & Indianapolis. ........cccccsccccccccccccece ‘ 

Farmers’ Grain & Shipping Co.........ce. cece seeeeeeees 53.206 
Brandon, Devils Lake & Southern.......-...0-eeeeeeees 13.052 

WORE © Giese ce cccccverevcccceserceseseeéoeeeese 32.401 

Cape Girardeau, Northern............eecsecceceececcers 105.431 

The Potomac, Fredericksburg & Piedmont.........++.+-- 38.062 











Total Cost of Invest- 
Reproduction New of Common ment in 
Carrier Property Owned Other Road 
Than Land, including carrier’s and Equip- 

portion jointly owned prop- ment as 


Cost erty other than land, if any; Shown by 
Cost of present value of carrier and Carrier’s 
of Repro- non-carrier lands; property Books, 
Repro- duction, held for purposes other than as of 
duction, Less those of a common carrier, the Date 
ew Depreciation and materials and supplies of Valuation 
$24,154,998 $19,408,810 ein ae 
> ~> , »41 $3,827,773 y 
7,668,975 6,471,984 nent — 
44,194,645 36,495,757 i atedn: 
5,121,188 4,753,006 6,036,767 5,598,558 
36,418,605 27,899,986 40,329,575 38,683,120 
1,563,556 1,180,617 1,864,775 899,097 
201,746 164,319 pacity Mis et 
85,428 68,482 86,567 96,000 
127,414 110,103 130,207 139,161 
920,912 770,945 955,464 802,484 
582,414 503,489 etaaree a wre 
. 47,415 72,59 9.817 
3,038,896 2,439,145 Fe ” i we 
10 e824 95, ake eh te 
297, 7,690,371 12,166,751 12,273,374 
851,275 665,891 1,036,376 hg 
359,726 346,257 364,137 365,962 
230,857 160,551 235,257 79,776 
192,057 153,462 187,138 90,600 

82 163,4 262,62 i 
429,717 313,526 Aga he - — 
172, 127,983 172,903 150,000 
142/508 109,191 176,794 78000 

43,127,960 35,701,567 Aesth : 
9,427 126,970 171,238 106,053 
101,272 95,057 151,669 10h ee 
1,828,873 1,437,961 1,963,236 1,006,230 
262,350 89°7 301,788 173,476 

24,067,274 19,799,999 apne ras 

$75,274 444,800 nae ede 
1, 119,499 176,498 131,600 

316,994, 261.835 , ; 
671,800 602,299 — — 

54 191,792 284,430 235,925 
219,012 145,423 170,150 7 3e0G7 
213,276 182,582 216,361 251,062 
104,053 79,004 ais ita : 

2029,871 769,314 eit aerate 
,247, 17,561,158 24,194,049 927.762 
1,144,728 , 864,766 1,312,740 ea gh 
957, ,144,09 4,079, j 
226,301 162,633 toni a 

"52 206,622 299,030 269,431 

433,208 406,363 555,430 $53°627 
80,791 64,110 85,593 66,930 
214,390 156,932 223,904 215,870 
1,776,219 1,492,616 Se Setips 
272,853 ee ©} eee 
2 531,238 2,004,856 snot) 

"511 635,527 674,910 650,335 
195,054 150.731 204,956 Sa4'sae 
661,141 522,752 679,291 605,855 

1,338,642 1,983,659 aenarie ue 
642.538 499,051 CLAS 








division to revise the report, in this way correcting inac- 
curacies and reducing the number of points in controversy 
to the minimum. After revision, the report is then submitted 
to the carrier formally and opportunity is offered it to file 
formal protests. After passing on these protests, the report 
is delivered to the Commission by the Division of Valuation, 
after which time all hearings are before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission itself. 


completed on the properties of about 50 other lines and have 
been submitted informally to the carriers. Among these re- 
ports are those on a number of the larger roads including 
the Great Northern, the Big Four, the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific and the Boston & Maine. F 

Since these tentative figures are now being given out by 
the Division of Valuation at frequent intervals and as others 
including those on a number of the larger properties will ap- 
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pear during the next few months, it is natural that much in- 
terest should be shown in the relation between these figures 
(incorrectly termed valuations) and the capitalizations of 

the roads. It is also highly important that such comparisons 
- be made accurately and with a complete knowledge of the 
facts. 


Comparisons Between Valuations and Capitalization 


Already considerable inaccurate and misleading informa- 
tion is being disseminated. Typical of the misrepresenta- 
tions being made is a statement of Representative Huddleston, 
which appeared in a recent issue of the Congressional Rec- 
ord in the debate of the Esch bill in which he stated that 
on the first 52 roads on which the Division of Valuation had 
made engineering reports, there existed a difference of $207,- 
894,145, or 40 per cent, between the tentative figures of the 
Division of Valuation for cost of reproduction new and the 
investment account of the roads, which difference he charac- 
terized as water. As showing the possible intent of this com- 
parison it may be noted that the Western Pacific is included 
in the list of roads presented, although no tentative report 
has yet been served on that road and the investment figure 
used, $156,318,136, was reduced to $92,085,260 on the re- 
organization of this company in July, 1916. A similar discrep- 
ancy appears in the statement with reference to the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic, the investment account of which is 
listed at $53,325,752, although this company’s capitalization 
was reduced to $39,255,787 at the time of its reorganization 
on December 31, 1915. These two inaccuracies account for 
over one-third of the so-called water in the capitalization of 
the 52 roads listed. 

However, aside from such mis-statements there are other 
inaccuracies which may readily creep into these comparisons. 
Care must be taken to insure that the valuation and capitali- 
zation figures are for exactly the same properties, a problem 
of no mean proportions in some instances where the inter- 
corporate relationships are more or less involved. This leads 
one to exclude ownership of all stocks or bonds in other com- 
panies. More important, the figures given out in the tenta- 
tive valuations of the Division of Valuation include only the 
engineering reports on road and equipment, excluding all 
lands, materials and supplies in stock, cash on hand, etc. 

When a comparison is made of the investment in road and 
equipment with a sum representing the figures contained in 
the Commission’s reports by adding together the cost of re- 
production including jointly owned property, lands, materials 
and supplies, but not cash on hand and other current assets, 
it is found that the sum so obtained exceeds the amount 
shown upon the carrier’s books as investment in road and 
equipment in all of the tentative valuations so far served 
with the exception of nine of the companies named in Mr. 
Huddleton’s statement. 

When it is further recalled that the book cost of invest- 
ment in road and equipment as shown in the accounts of 
the carriers is approximately 20 per cent in excess of the ac- 
tual net capitalization of the roads, this comparison is all 
the more in favor of the railways. 

Although no figures have yet been made public by the Di- 
vision of Valuation as to its preliminary findings on several 
of the larger roads (the individual mileage of which exceeds 
the total for 55 roads already reported on), it is understood 
that they show no great over-capitalization and the prelimin- 
ary totals for road and equipment alone are greater than the 
total capitalization of certain properties which have been 
more or less in the lime light in recent years. 

In brief, while it is still too early to draw any general con- 
clusion as to the ultimate result, the indications are that the 
final figures will not give much comfort to those critics of 
the railways who were mainly responsible for the enactment 
of the legislation requiring valuations to be made. The 

year now opening should see valuation reports completed on 
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much larger mileage of lines which are more representative 
of the roads of the country, and will enable more accurate 
predictions to be made of the ultimate results. 

The roads on which tentative valuations have been reported 
to date are shown in the table. The last two columns show 
comparisons between the total cost of reproduction new of 
common carrier property owned other than land, including 
the: carrier’s portion of jointly owned property other than 
land, if any, the present value of carrier and non-carrier 
lands, property held for purposes other than those of a com- 
mon carrier, and materials and supplies, as contrasted with 
the investment in road and equipment as shown on the car- 
rier’s books as of the date of valuation for 35 roads. 


Federal Railroad Company Proposed 
NOVELTY IN RAILROAD OPERATION is provided for in a 
A bill introduced in the Senate on December 15 by Sen- 
ator Norris of Nebraska, providing for the incorpo- 
ration of a federal railroad company to purchase and operate 
the railroads of the United States. The bill provides that 
this corporation shall be authorized and empowered to lay 
out, locate, construct, furnish, maintain, operate “and enjoy” 
a railroad or railroads, together with the necessary tele- 
graph and telephone lines and all necessary and useful ap- 
purtenances, anywhere within the United States, and that 
the corporation shall be vested with all the powers, privi- 
leges and “annuities” necessary to carry into effect the pur- 
pose of this act. 

The bill does not state, however, the amount of the annu- 
ities that would be necessary for the proper enjoyment of 
such a railroad. The proposed federal railroad company is 
to have five directors appointed by the President and to hold 
office during good behavior and to be paid $12,000 a year 
each. It would have an authorized capital stock of $10,- 
000,000,000 of common stock; in addition, an amount of 
employees’ stock, not exceeding one-fourth of the book value 
of the property, which would be issued to and paid for by 
employees. The stock would be free from taxation of every 
kind except federal income and inheritance or state taxes, 
except that the income from an amount of stock not exceed- 
ing $50,000 would be exempt from all income taxes and any 
stock held by state, county, municipality and charitable, 
religious or educational institution not operated for profit 
would be made exempt from all taxation. 

It would be made the duty of the company to acquire all 
the railroads of the United States as rapidly as it is able to 
sell stock for the purchase of the same, and to build con- 
necting lines necessary to co-ordinate the railroads which it 
acquires, with a view to co-ordinating and consolidating all 
the railroads of the United States under one management in 
order to reduce transportation to as near cost as is possible, 
and to eventually retire all railroad bonds and indebtedness 
of every kind and of the common stock of the corporation. 
If the full amount of the stock offered by the company is 
not subscribed from other sources it is provided that the 
balance shall be subscribed for by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on behalf of the United States, who would sécure the 
money by issuing government bonds at 4%4 per cent. The 
stock of railroad companies would be purchased by selling 
stock of the federal company, and any profits that {it might 
make would be used in paying off any bonded indebtedness 
of the railroads so acquired. The board of directors would 
have charge of the operation, maintenance and control of all 
property owned by the corporations and would employ all 
the officials, managers and employees necessary to operate 
the railroads, provided that it should not authorize the pay- 
ment of any salary for any official or any employee in excess 
of $12,000 per year. 

















































































Railway Signals and Interlocking on the Decline 


Signal Facilities Completed During the Past Year Indicate 
Much Less Than Normal Progress 


Canada was equipped with block signals in 1919 
(tables A and D), while 46 roads (table G) built new 
interlocking plants or made changes in existing ones, a total 
of 153 plants being built or rebuilt. It is difficult to determine 
the exact mileage of additional 
block signals completed during 


A TOTAL OF 2,071 MILEs of road in the United States and 


1919, there appears to have been 85 miles more automatic 
block signaling installed during 1919 than in 1918. 

The progress made during 1919 in adding to and improv- 
ing signal facilities has suffered from the same influences 
which have retarded the normal growth and development of 
railroad facilities in general. The 
statistics accompanying this arti- 








the year; it is also hard to arrive 
at any definite conclusion as to 


UTOMATIC block signal 


cle indicate the status of the 
situation in-so-far as railway sig- 





the number of new interlocking 
plants of the various types in- 
stalled during the same period, 
because a number of the roads 
failed to include in their reports 
sufficient information to show 
whether the facilities completed 
were additional or replaced older 
equipment. However, a careful 
survey of the statistics indicates 
that at least 489 miles of road 
equipped with automatic block 
signals during the year had pre- 
viously been protected by manual 
or automatic block. Wherever 
automatic block signaling was in 
use previously the changes were 
due largely to the replacing of one 
type of signals with another or on 
account of the protecting of addi- 
tional tracks. 





mileage installed last year 

was the smallest with one 
exception, for a period of ten 
years. 

Practically all signal construc- 
tion has been deferred. 

Maintenance programs covering 
heavy repairs and renewals have 
been restricted. 

The automatic train control has 
received marked attention on the 
part of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. 

Due to the present unsettled 
conditions a majority of roads re- 
port incomplete programs for pro- 
posed signals and interlocking for 
1920. 

















nal improvements are concerned. 
On the other hand, if one were 
to judge by the appropriations au- 
thorized by the United States 
Railroad Administration for 
block signal and_ interlocking 
work during 1919, he might be 
led to believe that the progress 
made in the construction of signal 
facilities during the past year was 
not far below the normal outlay. 
The expenditures authorized by 
the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, and which represent 
the estimated value of signal im- 
provements requested by approxi- 
mately 21 rods, as indicated in 
the reports of the Administration, 
amount to about $7,800,000. This 
sum, according to the records, 
covers additional facilities and 





A comparison of the above figures with similar ones pub- 
lished in the Railway Age of January 3, 1919, indicates that 
27 miles less road was provided with block signals than was 
completed during the previous year. Of the 2,071 miles in- 
stalled in 1919 2,024 miles represent the amount completed 
during the year on roads in the United States, 144 miles of 
which consist of manual block. This leaves 1,880 miles of 
road on which automatic block signals were installed during 
the year. Comparing this mileage with that reported by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, as of January 1, 1919, 
and which is recorded in the table showing block signals 
installed in the United States during the 10 years preceding 


the revision of existing facilities requiring extensive changes 
and renewals brought about on account of laving new rails, 
ballasting, etc. . 

It must not be forgotten, in this connection, that a dollar 
today has less than two-thirds of the purchasing power it 
had previous to 1916. In other words, the improvements in 
signaling made during the past twelve months have cost at 
least 50 per cent more than they would have cost prior to the 
war. The $7,800,000 improvements authorized by the Rail- 
road Administration for 1919, if installed prior to the war, 
would have cost not more than $5,000,000, an amount con- 
siderably below that spent in normal times. 
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The Effect of Government Control 

In reviewing railway signaling during the past year a 
number of questions have arisen relative to the effect gov- 
ernment control has had upon the situation. These ques- 
tious are answered best by summing up the views of those 
who are in a position to know the conditions existing in this 
field and by an inspection of the statistics. 

1. Effect upon the installation of signals: The installa- 
tion of automatic block signals and interlocking has practi- 
cally stopped in almost every section of the country. Only 





BLOCK SIGNALS INSTALLED IN THE UNITED STATES 
During Each Year from January 1, 1907 to January 1, 1919* 


Miles of road 
as 





ae hy 

Automatic Manual 
Year block block Total 
eee ae eee 2,047.1 4,162.2 6,209.3 
BE cGy ancerenauee emune 3,473.8 2,037.3 5,511.1 
Be assunticenweres eau 2,623.4 pS Be 5,140.6 
BE oNS. cvaeecmen casas 1,883.9 5,656.2 7,540.1 
SE S.nctea sees waaay 4,350.5 — 1,563.4 2,787.1 
eae eee 3,030.7 6,511.5 9,542.2 
SUI saves atan 4 oierera eee mae 1,113.1 — 1,112.0 eS 
| IRRESISAR Ree sarees 1,843.5 — 196.9 1,646.6 
BRIN lato eicieters pinning cates 2,242.2 — 1,214.9 1,027.3 
BE os ok wins ake nae 1,794.9 — 1,398.4 396.5 


*Taken from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 


NEW BLOCK SIGNALS COMPLETED IN 1919; MILES OF ROAD 
Automatic (Table A) Manual (Table D) 
capita 








— See aiTE. Both 
S.T. DT. Toral S.T. DT. Fotel Total 
miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
oo ee er 1,208 672 1,886 144 144 2,024 
COS hacwawwee c0cwees 41 6 Oe. aaan low 47 
TEE cba wdve sews 1,249 678 1,927 144 enew 144 2,071 
NEW BLOCK SIGNALS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, DEC. 31, 1919 
Automatic (Table B) Manual (Table E) 
eo A a Both 
S.f. DT. Teel &.7T. DB. T. Total Toe 
miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
eee re 140 128 | ee Ase = Sasi 
co eer oe ae scat 2 2 
WE .Scevio ewes 140 130 ae aaa nee eek 
NEW BLOCK SIGNALING PROPOSED FOR 1920 
Automatic (Table C) Manual (Table F) 
ia - ~~ A— ~ Both 
S.T. Tit. Tete S.T. DT. Total Total 
miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
RGN SUNS 65sec siaeus 243 99 342 Wr aeGs caries 346 
MED wes eee nemaen'od anes 17 wy Rates oad ‘inka 17 
ONE sccleknecaeds 243 116 359 . ee aisles 363 


INTERLOCKING SIGNALS 
Number of Levers 





eo ™~ 
Plants Mechanical Electrical 
Completed in 1919— 
I cae ide darn case elaeen nes 153 1,906 1,969 
SD arciata car ocna kaw sik so ad bene esle nes 4 75 ieale 
Under construction December 31, 1919— 
oS eee ere eee 46 677 785 
ERE RE earn rere ener 3 8 
Proposed for 1920— 
eee ee er re ee 36 331 398 
MIR oo a cs ao she seins: ohne ee cate 3 39 
i eS ee 235 2,914 3,152 
ye Ee rere ie 10 122 
Total, United States and Canada...... 245 3,036 3,152 





17 roads report automatic block signaling in course of con- 
struction and only 13 report automatic block signals pro- 
posed for 1920, while the statistics compiled one year ago 
showed 36 roads building and a like number reporting pro- 
posed work. The signal companies are doing very little 
work, and some of them have found it necessary to enter 
other lines of manufacturing in order to keep their plants 
running. 

2. Restriction of the maintenance program: Ordinary 
maintenance has not been disturbed, but heavy repairs and 
replacements have been restricted. In some instances the 
roads have been handicapped in maintaining their signals, 
because it was necessary to keep within the limits of expendi- 
tures fixed by the test period. Where such conditions existed 
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in some instances, the cause may have been due to the adop- 
tion of shorter working hours without applying increased: 
forces. On some roads the signal facilities were in good 
shape during the test period and only required a minimum 
amount of maintenance, while later demanding heavier main- 
tenance expenditures. As a result some roads have not been 
able to make the necessary heavy repairs or even to carry on 
a maintenance program that would enable them to put the 
signal facilities in the same conditions they were in prior 
to government control. 

3. Automatic train control: Early in 1919 the United 
States Railroad Administration appointed a committee on 
automatic train control, which has investigated and pre- 
pared reports on a number of automatic train stops during 
the past year, some of which are in service in various parts 
of the country and were installed for the purpose of test. 
The tendency seems to be favorable to the use of train con- 
trol devices as an adjunct to the signal system, and it is 
believed that within a reasonable time, assuming that the 
roads are turned back with the enactment of proper legisla- 
tion, there will be a desire on the part of some of the more 
congested roads now equipped with automatic block signals 
to install train control devices for test over considerable dis- 
tances, posibly to the extent of entire divisions. 

4. Wages and working conditions of the maintenance and 
supervisory forces: Reports indicate that both the hourly 
and monthly basis of pay are in use. On some of the north- 
ern roads it has been found advisable to establish the monthly 
basis of pay in order to avoid overtime, which is necessary 
practically every day during the summer months in order 
to carry out the maintenance program. In other sections of 
the country where the maintenance program for the year 
can be distributed over a greater period, the necessity for 
overtime work is practically eliminated, and therefore no 
hardship results. In such cases the hourly basis of pay 
may be applied as a general proposition. The maintenance 
and supervisory forces have received increases in pay vary- 
ing from 70 to 130 per cent over the 1915 rate, while super- 
visory officers have received increases varying from 16 to 
100 per cent. 


Statistics 


The figures so far available, together with the data cover- 
ing work now under construction and in respect to plants 
for 1920, are shown in the accompanying tables. The data 
will be found in the tables under nine heads, as follows: 

A--Automatic Block Signaling Completed in 1919. 
B-—Automatic Block Signaling Under Construction. 
C—Automatic Block Signaling Proposed for 1920. 
D—Manual Block Signaling Completed in 1919. 
E—Manual Block Signaling Under Construction (None). 
F—Manual Block Signal Proposed for 1920. 
G—Interlocking Completed in 1919. 


H—Interlocking Under Construction. 
I—Interlocking Proposed for 1920. 


Work on Various Roads 


From the reports received the largest mileage of automatic 
signals installed on a single road was on the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, which placed in service 184 miles of single 
track and 61 miles of double track, using 389 signals. Other 
roads installing over 100 miles were the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, which completed 200 miles of single track sig- 
nals, using 292 color-light signals on its electrified section, 
and 12 miles of double track, using 13 semaphore signals; 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, which completed 53 miles 
of single track and 129 miles of double track signaling, with 
a total of 611 signals; the Illinois Central, which installed 
134 miles of single track signaling in addition to 52 miles 
on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, the number of signals 
used on the Illinois Central installation amounting to 239 
signals. The Northern Pacific installed 130 miles of single 
track signaling, with a total of 212 signals, and the Great 
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TABLE A—AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS INSTALLED IN 1919 














: Miles 
Name of Road of Road No. of 
> eS A From To signals Type of Signals Control System Remarks 
Me AS Ge eee we 4 Glorieta, N. M......Fox Interlocking. 6 Union “S” .....-.+0.+--:- ec ceccccccceccs Replaces manual block. 
66 oo GRE GO. cecvess Stockton, Cal. ...100 Union “S” 3-pos. U. Q.Polarized line ...... 
118 oe Eee, CO, oc ceccka Preane, Cal. ...- 214 Union ‘“S” 3-pos. U. B. Polarized line ...... 
? oe G8 Gola, Cal, ccccccces Bagdad, Cal. .... 75 Union “S” 3-pos. U. Q. Polarized track ..... 
Fe Gt Ws Bivcccaseccccese FE xc, ee. aecaee La Grange ...... . OOS, eee Ss. Ss aes ’ 
ee 18 College Park, Ga....Palmetto ........ Se ES OEE Sedge cbweweebenssnosceveneess Change from single to double 
track. 
RS otk) Se eee 6 .. Falling Creek, Va...James Riv. Bridge 11 Union “S” ........ pC ccamewsnne 
me co | ‘waperegs, Ge. .ccece Folston, Ga. ..... S Tee Wa aviwdeaeee SS eee 
et — Three-track line; replacing 
s a a err CE wvewuesen SS Unies “TF 7’ .....c0sh. sopmel Geer. manual signals. A.C, track 
Sand Patch...... ey maces S See WE 2” ccccees .-A.C. normal clear... | and operating circuits. 
St 3 Serre 7 Cummings, Me. ....No. Berwick .... 7 Union “B” ....... ..-Polarized track ..... 
5 Pe I ook ebweeneenesececewscec > eee Oe Snceseeees Polarized track ..... 
3 Ayer, Mass. ....... ‘Willows ......... 4 Union “B” .......... Polarized track ..... Account of double track 
: Me EE DS Ger “EE eseecusens Polarized track ..... except at Salem, Mass. 
Boston Elevated*t 1 Sullivan Square ....Everett ........ - 12 3-Color light ........-. A. C. single-trail.... 
Se err 16 Hopewell Jct., N. Y..Holmes ......... Be GRO TO cv ceccesoce Polarized, D. C.....Track circuit. 
S. Be OE Be Becnss 4 North Branch, N. J..White House .... 32 Union “S” ....cccceePolarized .....0cccee Replacing manual block. 
, : . Four tracks replace two; re- 
a Oe Gidea deena . 21 .. Gordonsville, Va. ...Charlottesville, Va. 56 Union “L” light......A. P. B....-....-+++ vision of signals. 
a 13 Silver Grove, Ky. yey OC coc de Union “RR? Saeed. Ce OA noc cccccccessces American train control. 
4 .. Cotton Hill, W. Va..Gauley .......... 6 Hall “L” 3: -pos. U. Q..A. P. B. traffic lock’g. Change from 2 to 3 pos., U. O. 
’ 2  .. Liberty St., Cinc.,O.Brighton ........ 6 Union “B” 3-pos. U. 0). x = ere Single gauntlet. 
C. & Avees.. tangs! aie 1 State Pris., Joliet, Ill. Joliet ........... BD BUS Ue Ge ccccevvccsowecceseccesicseseces 
Ln a @ Oa. ae ake 50 Creston, Ia. ...... oom Oak, 58... gf SS: eee Relayed track ...... 
Re cu TRE i, Plc cccenes De, By cows GO GO Gee, be Dees ccccve > ff eee 
Ee G Bee, BM soscsevs Pacific Jct., Ia... 31 60 deg., L. O..... coco melayed track .....- 
5 .. Pacific Jct., Ia......Plattsmouth, Neb. 18 60 deg., L. V........./ a} eee . 
a 4 Plattsmouth, Neb....Oreapolis, Neb... 13 60 deg., L. O......... Line & ee ee 
15 .. Oreapolis, Neb. .....Gibson, Neb. .... 41 60 deg., L. O.........A. P. Bewsseeeeeees 
9 o> Cee SO osenced -Ranchester, Wyo. 33 60 deg., L. O.........A. P. B.....-...0- 
os > Be Be vaeevesa Watogs, Th. .ccs Bee MP Gis Be Gis ccccsoes Doubie track A. P. B. 
; 7 Wataga, Ill. ........Galesburg, Ill. ... 36 60 deg., L. O......... =r eee 
Cc. M. & Se. P —— 12 Junction Switch ....Milbank, S. D... 13 3-pos., U. Q..........Ae Co coecesevceee . Three track middle, A. P. E 
170 .. Othello, Wash. ..... Maple Valley ...245 Color- light, a eee A. Keegooradeunee 
28 -. Black Riv. Jct., Wash.Tacoma ......... 47 Color-light, 3-pos...... A. € ssc naa oueet ee Electrified section replace 
ee So Sera 6 Topeka, Kan. Union “S,” D. C. . Polarized line ...... semaphore signals. 
9 Paxice, Kan. Union «“S, ee eee Polarized line ...... 
. : “a 6 Tindall, Mo. .. ee “ae Be Gccvne Polarized line ...... Change from single to dou- 
E. F Cee ee ee Waukegan, Ill. ° Sette Us Qiscccveses Semi-automatic ...... ble track, 
SSS Seer i893 ww ~Lee, Ariz. .... . Union “S,” U. Q..... Overlap ......ccccee 
ae ta Sakis ecksiewaheas 53 ea Skykomish, Wash. -+-Everett peace pe 90 Semaphore Fav nthinkaeg CORREO CERRO ORE RES SS 
24 .. Wenatchee, Wash....Leavenworth .... 48 Semaphore .........eecerereeececceeeeeens 
43 .. Hillyard, Wash. ... “T Newport naideinee ¥e 85 Semaphore ....ccccccecserccccscccececcees 
: oa 6 Hillyard, Wash. ....0. R. & N. Jct... 8 Semaphore .. cece ese eee e se esesceeccces : , 
ae nee ice —_— + Beem .. Gibson Ge scree 50 Hall of - 2% -pos.. U. Q.. ;Normal clear ....... Traffic direction. 
71 +... Springfield, Ill. .....Marine Halt ay’ ,” 3-pos., U. Q.. Normal clear ....... Traffic direction. 
12 .. Vaughn, Miss. .....Canton Hall “K,” 3-pos., U. 8°: Normal clear ....... Traffic direction. 
a : 22 .. Canton, Miss. ...... Asylum Hall “K,” 3-pos., U. Q..Normal clear .......Traffic direction. 
ee ore 9 Tennessee, Miss. ...Lake Cormorant... 16 Hall “L,” 3-pos., U. 3: Normal clear ....... Traffic direction. 
i 43 .. Lake Carmorant, Miss.Coahoma ........ 62 Hall “L,” 3-pos., U. Q..Normal clear ....... 
Interborough R. T.*¢..  .. S Ulles Bee. cic cvecics Eastern Parkway. 96 Subway light ......../ C. track circuitTwo express tracks signaled 
“with D. C. battery... for 1 min. 30 sec. headway, 
2 local tracks signaled at 
curves and interlocking. 
3 Flatbush Ave. ...... Nostrand Ave. .. 20 Subway light ........ Control for local....Signaled at curves and inter- 
: ; locking only 
2 Borough Hall ..... -Clark Street .... 51 Subway light ........ Relays and with auto-Signaled for 1 min. 30 sec. 
; matic stops ....... headway. 
K. C. C. Co., & St. J.*¢ 70 .. Kansas City, Mo....St. Jo. & Excl. Sp.100 Light and semaphore. A. : se wenbbin — 
ag a. ee cdi de 3 Kansas City, Mo....Kansas City, Kan. 8 Elec.-pneumatic & A. C.A. C. track circuits. 
D. C. sigs. 1 mile.. 
D. C. sigs. 2 miles.. 
a. Wows <i eer =o Dee BA asicvess ae Ue ER ccccandascuscen tcccesseeeenses 
1 .. Park Place, Pa...... Mahanoy City, Pa. 2 Federal ...... ‘ (OEE Csceemnes 
2 .. Falling Springs, Pa..Weldon ......... 6 Gemeral ........... pa inne emcees 
a eee” ae a ieee: Oakdale ...... 27 3-pos., U. A. P. Cc 
Ait 10 Montfort, Tenn. ....Cumberland River 19 3-pos., U. Rated D: a 
$1 — -" } “er VEE. sacwcsas 93 3-pos., U. O Av. ha C 
Missouri Pacific........ ae Q Valley Jecccccccvcnecscocccecscccose > A eacetecneee neuen ai sta eens eveaniaa nei gene eases Replaced gas sigs. 
N. Y. C. (Eastern).... .. 8 Highbrid “ N. a “Yonkers canneaae hh. |r D. C., normal danger. 
i 96 PemGe, BR. Veccesces Little Falls ..... 2 & _o a We ” normal danger.Third and fourth tracks. 
7 William Se, N S cue GE cccee EE EEE “Ee cocccccunens D. C., normal danger. New. 
i 16 No. Buffalo, N. Y... Niagara PE ice Be EL RR ceencevestss D. C.; normal danger. Replace L. Q. signals. 
Ge Gi Gee ee Bcewcee we 20 Middletown, Ohio ...Dayton ......... 32 3-pos., D. C., U. Q....Polarized line ...... 
11 .. Bridge Ject., Ill..... JE deweecesee 10 3-pos., D. C., U. Q....Polarized line ...... 
New York Municipal : 
(Brooklyn R. T.)*t.. .. 1 Times Square ...... 59th Street ..... eee [Sp eee ee 4-Track. 
a S Sie Be ccvecevs Lexington Ave... 16 Color-light ........... OE RE ate aed All signals controlled by A. 
C. track circuits and have 
automatic stops, and also 
, overlaps. 
4 .- Marcy Avenue ..... Ss & are 50 Color-light geek a gh sik fg nav 4-track. 
, 2.5 Prospect Park ..... -Avenue H ..... « SB COMPAR cos ccccccce a eas 
Oe Oe WE EAD. .cecaecenceeeoeusacnse 14 Color- Tight eanaraneace SMD MEG Sceruve'ese ele mien 
ae eS aa eee 14 Color- sligat gna eeeae sels Mie a adee 6 ececeeeu 
AE ee 5 ——- § eee Idlewild ........ 15 es oe _ ty -pos., v.Q. Overlap Eee .10-Volt -D. C. 
Be Be eens ae 2 Jamestown, WE. Deccc eh <ccccecs 9 G.R. DME ge adicete haa emnee dan ee aeeis 
40 .- Glendive, Mont. ....Jerry .....ceee- >; = Ss 3 = “ a sccsongk Ee, Bivececkuas ie 
90  .. Forsyth, Mont. ..... Huntley .2...000-186 G. BR. S. “2 A”...ccccA. P. Bow. cccccces 
P. R. R ne 5 Gunpowder, Pa. ....Bengies, Md. .... 24 Position-light ..... TEs  naseawaspaeuna 4-Track ; 
6 Bengies, Md. ....... a eee aS Saree 2-Track { Replace motor sig- 
2 Odenton, Md. ...... Patent ..cccce 8 Position-light ........./ SS eee 3-Track nals. 
4 Pleasantville, N. J..Meadows ........ 8 Position-light .........A. C. ...cceeccccees 2-Track 
17. Ancora, N. J...... "Egg Harbor...... ce! LS SG ee err 2-Track, replace electro-pneu- 
matic signals. 
ee caine 40 .. Fowlerville, eal ..Grand Ledge .... 54 Union “S” & “T”.... Polarized line overlap. 
19 .. Waverly, Mich. .....Grandville ..... * Union “S” & “T”.... Polarized line overlap. 
oa 3 Grandville, Mich. . .Wyoming ....... Usten “SB” & WE. cco OURTENOE BME ccc. 
eS Bene ere 8 Eastwicks, Phila... :; Darby reek, Pa. 38 Hall Incl. disk, H.& D.Normal danger ..... - Replaces ings ‘on manual 
telephone bloc 
S Werden. Fe. cavese .Trenton Jct. ..... 7 Un. top post, A.C.,U.Q.Normal danger ..... 
2 Trenton Jet. ..cccce .Ewing Tower ... 10 Un. top post, A.C.,U.Q.Normal danger ..... | Replaces Hall 
3-Track disc 29 sigs., 
{ of 78 are semi- 
3 &4-Track | automatic. 
+s Ewing Tower, N. J..Tower Glenmoore. 9 Un. top post, Ww U.Q.Normal danger ..... 
e< 11 Tower Glenmore, N. j. Belle Mead ..... 52 Un. top post, A.C., U.Q.Normal danger ..... 
ee .. Palmyra, Pa. ......Hummelstewn ... 3 Hall Inclosed G0 -Normal danger .....3-Track. 
ey Oe Bie Dv Cec cneewaes 2 .. Haselton, Ohio .....Struthers ....... 3. Un. “B,” 2-arm, H. & 1D. Polarized track ....- 
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TABLE A—AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS INSTALLED IN 1919—Continued 





Miles 
Name of Road of Road No. of 
Sy. ee. From To signals Type of Signals Control System Remarks 
i ae  atnaen sehen a Sa ey Ree eee are 2 Union  o 3-pos. U. QO. Track circuit and line. } Added account of new 
wi SUIS CMIIIEES Unto oa crcnacu ate bidce nal wrap aieie 2 Union “S” 3-pos. U. QO. Track circuit and line. passing tracks. 
5 5) REMAN FANGS 5.2 crac osemolackonaising 2 Union = 3- -pos. U. QO. Track circuit and line. 
SE ccaitieintaces 76 6Cheriotte, B.. C...... ‘wartanburs, S.C. 9 GBS: “2 AP ccccies o%C, PolRitetns.< << i EE COO Ie 
S Teas, Géiesscsess Te BORER. 0. os ee oO Se ey A.C. Polarized...... WIENER 6s ke ae santa teeas 
ane a Western Lines: 
4 & qeebmay 7 Toomsuba, Miss. ...Russell ......... 12? Dmien *S" 3-nes.U..0.D. ©. tmekencsscce Replaces manual. 
15 Tannehil! *-+, Ala.. Dowdle Jct. 12 Union “S” 3-pos. U. Q.D. C. track......... Replaces single tk. signals. 
C.. %. Gk FP 5 Helenwood, Tenn.... Tunnel Jct. ..... 10 G.R.S. “2A” 3-pos.U.O. > a: ee 
2 Mountain Jet. ,Lencaae, Tenn... 5 GES. “9 A” spose. 0.02.0). ©. PRG. ccccene oe single track auto- 
2 Kings Mountain, Ky. Fishing Creek ... 4 G.R.S. ‘2 A” 3-pos.U.Q.A. C. track......... atic signals. 
G FEARS .c<ncccucen So. Fork, Ky.. 10 Union Motor ........ a Se 
dE" carson Gaiaveteers teiew e 4 .. Wall Creek, Ore....White Point 10 Union Motor ........ Automatic 2a SaaS 
2 EME Sureate aaa sean wea sina oar S en Motor .....s0<d Automatic rat 
=e 4 Tucson, Ariz. ...... eae 10 Union Motor ......../ Automatic ..Single to double track. 
8 Walker, Ore. ...... ee Seer ee 12 Union Motor .....<20 Automatic 
5 FGGn, GM occccacas PREOE. oin-4s-0o0 11 ae S. Cu., A. 1 Automatic 
Ra eiare Wikies j 
11 sere SNE es Seca o aes 28 Union Motor... cisccced Automatics ........ Extensions of various short 
signal districts. 
ee eee re 12 EY Paes, FeRisc cee: Weletta .cisecesss 26 Union “B" 2- pos. L. O. Polarized track ..... 
> ee ee nai 13 .. Hempstead, Tex. . Courtney 24 Union “B” 2-pos. L.O.Line control ....... 
OW. RoaH.. «. D. Wii a ig wba er gle D. C. with pol. track. Replaces single track. 
DS. OF Te tes55 06% 1 . Anderson, Ind. ..... Pit Srding ...... aS. ene ee G BR. S-A. PB. Bi. 
A Se ee 2 Knobmount, W. Va.. Seymour - OE okies ieee Polarized line ...... 
a Bee 1,208 672 
Canada 
ee aratndsaam Gaeta oes 30 Cae. el shee nat Waondstack. NB. 32 3G. BS. SOAs cccecd a Ss ee 
z Weemmmee TOU cake ow cele Cs savewes We ee ee ons ie Neutral track circuit.. 
3 egg Ben Sly Sa eR ener 2 G R. S. “2 A”.......Neu. track & line circ. ) : 
2 BEAUTY oi2.o.< 6 0:55'a0.ci5 s siee'sinie $59) 616-0'0'0:00% DS i ae ars cs er Neutral track circuit.. | Protection to station 
2 TE © oo o.ok cise aw baie wie eae awe ss eels 1 & 2S. 2k" . Neutral track circuit.. / limits. 
2 0 eine ree er ee 1) ‘cy By 2s. . Neutral track circuit.. J 
E,W, A Bh cn weakixsas 2s 6. Kinnear, Ont. .....- Stoney Creek o Go ae A con's Track and line...... Changed A. P. B. to 2 track. 
OEE, incase ee 41 6 73 
*Not under federal control. 
+Electric. 








Northern installed 120 miles of single track and 6 miles of 
double track signals. 

The largest mileage installation of light signals was that 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in the electrified sec- 
tion of its road referred to above, where 292 three-color light 
type signals were used, while the Pennsylvania Railroad in- 
stalled 54 miles of two, three and four-track position-light 


signals, using 44 signals, replacing semaphore-type motor 
signals. Few other installations of light signals were re- 


ported, except on the Interborough Rapid Transit lines in 
New York City, where 167 subway light signals were in- 


stalled during 
185 color-light signals on approximately 10 miles of single, 


1919. The Brooklyn Rapid Transit installed 


double and four-track lines during 1919. 


completed during the year. 
30 miles of single track A. P. 


In Canada only a small amount of block signal work was 
The Canadian Pacific reports 
B. signals installed between 


Galt, Ont., and Woodstock, N. B., using 58 semaphore sig- 


nals. 


This road also reports five separate installations of 


short block station protection. 


construction, 


Only a few roads report automatic block signals under 
the greatest mileage reported being at three 











TABLE B—AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, DECEMBER 31, 1919 
. Miles 
Name of Road of Road No. of 
3.7. Bet From To signals Type of Signals Control System Remarks 
| ae Oy eee 3 Site, TABin 66S ae sccnwawaneed Dy a cee doe iss, on bas oe egaieaen East of interlocking. 
ee SA a eee ee 9 RMuntel, Tees coc 0cxs Greenup, Ky. .... 19 Union “SB,” 3-pos., TAs EASIEE.. 590 ain ace yates wm Change from 2 to 3 pos. 
it Fraction*? 55 <6... 17 «s Staunton, TH. «022: Edwardsville, Ill.. 30 Semaphore U. QO......A. C. track circuits.. 
Gee | R ) he 2 Fordham Road ..... oe OR, Se Se rete rin ere er 3-track—-2 local tracks sig- 
naled only at curves. Mid- 
: die not signaled. 
4 Tents Point Raed... Pema Mae Fark 16 Ba 6c ick civcetisssseessccscwsnsaeawsaes 
7 Chatham Square ....129th Street SNS ioe 0k HaRGrb awl els ..Same as above except mid- 
dle track signaled complete 
in both directions for 1 
“ ; min. 30 sec. headway. 
Ris. TE tciabeie colaeee oes 13 Maplewood, Tenn....Brentwood ...... 26 3-pos., U. Q..........A. C. polarized track,Automatic substation with 
; no overlap ......... two sources of power. 
N. Y¥. €. Eastern)... 6 ‘Wo Baverctraw. M. ¥. Jones Point 265-2 1) Te I” cine ciwiee viens D. C., normal danger. Replace lower quad. 
2  "BanweawGe. Tee. Os coco << ku ssemesice ce Be Ge Ee 6h cacwcans D. C., normal danger. New (changes of line). 
New York me a ; 
(Brooklyn R. T.)* a 1.5 Lexington Avenue ..Queens ......... 25 COIPGNE -c.cesxcaded ee eee G. R. S. Co 
5 2 Rector Stecet ....%. De Kalb Avenue. 32 Color-light ...........4 a .G: ® S&S; Ge 
oss 2 De Kalb Avenue....Prospect Park.... 45 Color-light .........../ gh Se, S28 es G &. S. Ce 
fe Se ee Brighton Beach.. 47 Color-light ...........4 Re Ga. wide wee ease G. BS, Ge 
NE =. es 25 West Eudot Harlem. River Braae. ic. oe sc cec ce switascic cswiceccs conver veeo ned osseecee 6-Track; revision of signals 
a peer aee $3 .. Berry, BOE 22.500 Se ee OO te A A By Ewan cacnicwes 
Pacific Electric*?....... 1 : Los Angeles, Cal. 2.000 ccnecsscccesss 4 2-pos. color- light .....A. C., 110-volt.. 2... 
> Ro onan go eee a 22 Alliance, Ohio ...... Massillon ....... 38 Union Motor .........Normal clear .......New, for f’ght tracks. 
10 .. Leetonia, Ohio ......Alliance ........ 19 Union Motor .Normal clear .......New signaling. 
te S Clears, 3eG. .s-.-< Logansport - 13 Union Motor ......... Normal clear ....... Replace menuel block. 
Py sitesi ecancinatatertaere 26 .. Grand Ledge, Mich..Elmdale ......... 34 Union Motor . Polarized line overlap. 
<x 3 Wyoming, Mich. ‘Grand Rapids .. 8 Union Motor ......... : olarized line ...... ; 
a) a ee eee 7 Belle Mead, N. J....Manville Cross’g. 40 A.C. Mot. Union, U. Q.N Jormal danger ..... Replace Hall disk; 4-track. 
Manville Cross’g. N. J. pone Brook 5 A.C. Mot. Union, U. O.Normal danger . Keplaces Hall disk. 
oe ade oe aia k 9 Mountam Jet. .....-. . F. Tower. MB Pate ated caial SGN oa ane eal Gw viele ace Rael 
Southern Lines West: 
cK. & Ff. 9 H. F. Tower, Tenn..Mountain Jct. 15 G.R.S. “2 A” 3-pos.U.0.D. C. track......... 
VERE acc sie eee dims um 17. Clarks Gap, W. Va..Mullens ......... 35 Union A. C. 3-pos., U.O. Polarized track ..... 
BO eer koran awees 14 128 
“ . Canada 
GS Petceetit ees a 2 Calgary, Alberta .....-+---eeseecevees IG MO Veen ceases Track ClGCUlt: .s6.csc Signals electric lighted, low 
y . voltage battery. 
pee eS eae eee Pinmntem “PUREE b6 os cacsisiéo wie vaevee S Bee 8 Ri cassis A. C. track ee. ee page | = 
Raabh a ait _ cuits from , A. ©. 
*+See footnote at end of. Table A. 6 





Miles 





*+See footnote at end of Table A. 
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TABLE C—AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS—PROPOSED NEW CONSTRUCTION, 1920 





Name of Road of Road No. of 
4 a SA From To signals Type of Signals Control System Remarks 
Balt. & Ohio (East)... .. 1 Schenley, ne a RE. écccnane 2 Oe Shee oe Normal clear, d. c...To replace manual. 
1 Pittsb’g, 33d Dc 6v te celevensentaxvnes 2. he & ieee Normal clear, d. c... To replace manual. 
35 .. Willow Grove. Pa...Goehring ... ag ee ee Te Se ak oan Normal clear, d. c... To replace manual. 
mm O@ GG. F. ccsesued Pe 55 SS Sita Shades nessriceeeerrnne 1 Electric Track circuit ....... 7} 
=  S eer tree 1 Electric Track circuit ....... f Take siding indicator. 
- « EE ace wahene ined sub aude hees 1 Electric Track circuit ....... 
GS M. & RM. PP. secvas we 15 Savanna, Ill, ....... Geeen Island, Ia. 16 Semapuere, F-pes., D. Co .ccccccvccccsececes Replacing 2-pos., L. QO. 
_— 2 Milwaukee, Wis.,U.D.Grand Ave....... et SIN, I IE ice. 0 acdc ect bccevevesees Replacing 2-pos., L. QO. 
122 .. Mobridge, S. D..... Hettinger, N. D..220 Semaphore, 3-pos., D. C.Overlaps ..........-. ) 
17 -. Melstone, Mont. ....Sumatra ........ 27 Semaphore, 3-pos.,D.C.Overlaps ........... 
3 .- Tacoma, Wash. ....Fiilledale ...cccse 3 Semaphore, 3-pos., D. C.Overlaps ..........- Signals taken from electri- 
2 .. Forsyth, Mont. .......ssscccecceccece 4 Semaphore, 3-pos.,D. C.Overlaps ........... fied section. 
3 eS fe ree ere 4 Semaphore, 3-pos., D. C.Overlaps ..........- 
3 eo Roundup, Mont. ....20+--. eSeveranvies 5 Semaphore, 3-pos.,D. C.Overlaps ..........- J 
Denver & Interurban*¢ 5 .. Globeville, Colo......Westminster .... 4 te “wna: acavdh i gx NOUS Aas 
E. P. Sa ékeccuws 12 —  S ¢ rae DE Geatenan gues b wb ea acieecuus a ere 
38 .. Carrizozo, N. M..... NED acwenes aa cbedebevicesness desman SPE wioccecadens : 
Interborough R. T.*7.. .. 2 Utica Avenue ...... EW EO BVGNNE DF EER vi cescccicevnvercscnvccecevsceencss Signaled at curves and at in- 
ew York Municipal terlocking only. 
Brooklyn R. T*¢.... 1  .. Williamsburgh Bridge................. eee A. C. track and stops. Time control (Federal Signal 
o. to install). 
, Fa oe te & Bec es 28 Boston, Mass. ...... OREO sceceese SS Seen, BD. b. Te Qcech. Qo cccccccccnsses Replace lock a block. 
; . 7 Danbury, Conn. ....Hawleyville ..... Bs Sea Sh Bn We Gesedic Ge. wecncssctucces Replace telegraph manual. 
Pacific Electric*} ..... 4 Indian Village, Cal..Sierra Vista .... 14 3-pos. Color-light ..... A. ©. B2O-wels. 2.0 
i 4 Covina Jct., Cal..... Romona Convent. 12 3-pos. Color-light .....A. C. 110-volts...... 
OS eee 2 Ashland Ave., Chgo.Western Av., Chgo. 6 Motor ...........ee0. Normal clear ....... 4-Track, replace manual block 
Be OB Recccccciccecees 6 Myerstown, Pa. .....Lebanon ........ 18 Semaphore A. C. Motor.Normal danger ...... 
Bh eae eae 27 Le Roy, Wyo.......Evanston ........112 2-Arm L. Q., 2-pos....H. and D. signals, no 
WOON pitcuns acces 
WE 6B cnderathewks 243 99 
Canada 
GF 7 Pasqua ......--ee. Moose Jaw ....- RE ee eee Neutral track and line. 
3 Percival ........+000- peveceece eescvece w. sekeeveneeewaneucemenn Neutral track and line. 
2 Broadview ..........Station Fn ee Breer Neutral track and line. 
3 Austin ...-..eee sees Station Limits.... 1  ....-ceccccccccccccces Neutral track and line. } One track only. 
2 Minnitaki .........+. cs E wteeeeincadinncdenneenes Neutral track aiid line. 
EE “Kuawmeeeases as 17 




















































different points on the Pennsylvania Lines, where approxi- 
mately 40 miles are under way, of which 10 miles is single 
track and the balance double track. 

Of the work proposed for 1920 only one road expects to 
install more than 100 miles of automatic block. This road 
is the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which plans to install 
approximately 150 miles of single track signaling, using 
about 260 three-position upper-quadrant semaphore type sig- 
nals recovered from the electrified section of its road, due 
to the installation of light signals in that territory. The 
reports from the various roads on proposed block signaling 
are rather incomplete, inasmuch as a large portion of the 
roads have not prepared programs or submitted budgets for 





Taste D—Manvat Btock SIGNALING INSTALLED IN 1919 


Miles 
Pacific Electric—Covina, Cal., to Lone Hill and La Verne to No. 
Pomona (sincle track)... .scccccceccecesceceecscesceccssssessecese 
Texas & Pacific—Fort Worth, Tex., to Baird (single track).......... 140 
CC Ee ee ET rrr rrr rr eer re Te te 144 


Note.—The Pacific Electric installation is operated by electric train staff. 


Taste F—Manvat Brock SIGNALING Proposep For 1920 
Canada 
Canadian Pacific—Saskatoon to Harfield (single track).......+--+seeees 4 


ae eee yer rrr Ty Te eT TT ee ey te eee 4 





1920 signaling. Only one road in every 14 reports any 
proposed work. 

Table D, covering manual block signaling completed 
during the year, shows approximately the same additional 
mileage as was reported last year. Only one road reports 
over 100 miles of line with this type of protection having 
been completed during 1919; the Texas & Pacific installed 
140 miles between Fort Worth, Tex., and Baird, using 24 
station signals, with telephone equipment. 


Automatic Train Control 


The use of automatic train control as an adjunct to auto- 
matic block signals has been reported as completed during 
1919 on the Chesapeake & Ohio between Gordonsville, Va., 
and Charlottesville, the American Train Control device being 
the apparatus used. Another installation under construc- 






tion has been reported by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
on approximately 25 miles of road between Blue Island, II1., 
and Joliet, where the Casale safety device is being used. 


Interlocking 


The railroads have installed, enlarged or replaced about 
as many interlocking plants in 1919 as during the previous 
year. The total number of plants completed or on which 
important changes have been made is 147, as compared with 
143 during 1918, while there are 46 plants now under con- 
struction as compared to 135 plants last year. The pro- 
posed new work for 1920, totaling 33 plants, is 48 less than 
the number proposed a year ago, although the figures given 
under the column of proposed work are far from complete, 
as a number of the roads which contemplate additional facili- 
ties are not yet prepared to announce their program. Dur- 
ing the past three years the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, operating both elevated and subway lines, has 
made extensive improvements in block and_ interlocking 
facilities, and the work done or proposed by this company 
is conspicuously prominent in all three of the interlocking 
tables. 

The figures in table G are to be taken as an exhibit of 
the work done rather than as showing the precise amount of 
the increase of interlocking apparatus in use in the country. 
A considerable part of the figures represent the reconstruc- 
tion of old plants or important enlargements to provide for 
new tracks or the re-arrangement of tracks, rather than the 
construction of entirely new plants. Also, some duplications 
necessarily occur, as a joint plant may be reported by two or 
more roads. The same observations apply to tables H and | 

From the returns received, the largest electric interlocking 
plant completed during the year is one with 74 working lev- 
ers, located at Coney Island Creek, on the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit. Other roads completing electric interlocking plant: 
with a comparatively large number of working levers are t! 
New York Central, with one plant with 72 levers and a! 
other with 44 levers, both located at Rochester, N. Y.; ¢! 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 58 levers, Hawthorn 
Ill.; the Louisville & Nashville, with 53 levers, at Pati 
Ky.; the Pennsylvania, with 46 levers, at Richmond Junc- 
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TaBLeE G—INTERLOCKING PLANTS COMPLETED 1919* 


1 2 3 4 5 
No of working levers 
ies 








ft my 
Road Plants Character Mechanical Electric 
Ra ae adhe aieeaeeees 3 c. 30 af 
Ez. 2. T. 14 « 
hi Bik scnalasie ates oaannsen 6 68 a 
z. 22 ° 
7; os 162 
Balt. @ Glin Clas) 6 ccccax 8 J 37 83 
T se 47 
E.D.T. 58 ae 
Belt Railroad, Chicago........ 1 c. 9 am 
_ > oer 1 Cc. 7. ace 56 
ee ere 2 : A 35 
Se o 7 
B. Oe aces cess ieueew es 1 5 a 33 
ae 2 a 2 ee ee 2 £. 2. 2. 46 ee 
Co ivan pase sewimcwe 2 BE. BD: €. 42 ? 
Be iia co ic n:p tcerawieisanaiaers 1 G 15 nes 
ye Wr Oia paca sesiioeewns 2 ae 3 - 58 
©. 48 “a 
CS ee cece ee weu esis 1 a 29 ne 
ae Seer 4 E. D. T 46 aii 
a a Se SS Se ieee 1 c. 13 
ee Senta serareain ere eo easels 1 E. 6 
G. T. (Western Lines)........ 1 c. 54 ae 
i o Ae 1 c 64 au 
Interbofotigh Rapid Transit.... 11 esse ee 114 
s ‘. -" BBs sciaxd dataic. ok s maa nae 1 9 3 3s 
a) Mines Ai cd ose Nipiane Sine Queer eine wee y J. 
“J : 51 
ic ey cities Riicaiawacas 1 . ee 
cy. 15 
Rt bt acacerecarpeminis aeice ainwace’ 1 c. ae 8 
BOR costings cece eitenees 3 J. 9 
ps ba = a 
Gi, Qe Catt snecunkobeadeaseew 11 . es 
sd E. D.T 10 4 
ae 2. 24 16 
¥ j..D. 3 
oe D. 26 = 
SG ae een 1 D. 3 . 
WE Ue OO Gs cance nanianees 1 C. 36 oe 
Ec watacsaueow eons 20 C. 39 - 
nis T 93 ue 
i? 80 a 
x. 307 164 
s x... ae 73 
5 E. 4 Tt 33 : 
Cc MR ia sind 
C24 : 5. Cy. Cs 64 
Me ees i a E. 18 
New York Municipal, 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit..... 9 yr .- > 
ee 2 a 74 
a ri 131 
| A e.g ay. eee 1 J.D. = 42 
Re Be Sea wecs ce come 3 D. : 
1 £8 
De: (BREE “ox crorsnreGedaneed 4 - 
a: D. Xx. 30 
¥. X. ve 46 
me C..- 40 
Pe at ee waxias Secaeaewoawets 12 c 13 19 
ae D. 6 i 
— ae 83 
x. 43 84 
. BD. ZX. 16 14 
oi J... ae 33 
De Oa eG ater dead Sines eo ae c. 13 19 
a t 62 54 
a 42 26 
 # 16 35 
¥. Push Button 43 
We Ae BM Siete codeine wis, e 2 , a a 55 
BR ER i onlivn cece aneeene 3 c. 84 a 
Stee ee Soeemoeee 3 c 10 
a D. 3 
a ) 2 
ROUUROR, Sots S OE toes ode 2 Cc 4 42 
Southern Lines West: 
eS Ae « 3 J. 8 
s Ps. 
Coast Lines ....ce0. nua 1 & 11 = 
3 ee eae a <= ss 21 18 
ma Cc. 3. 15 ore 
OO caxca ae ear. ik od 16 ex 
Ne Ue ataselin ates alastarieace belcwcines 1 os 9 oe 
WHGUUAE cocc:cceosee onieawee . & eC. 4 s 
TORT oideceulnecascu eves 153 ae 1,906 1,969 
C Pp; Canada 
asters EjMO o<6é0s00 3 c 26 ee 
nes C3 34 a 
MONs,  daceecdpeatesaen ene oe os D. 15 oe 
TONE ccsiibns eoawoowalne 4 ats 75 ne 





tion, Ind., and with 40 at Logansport, Ind.; the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie, with 55 levers, at Neville, Pa., and the New 
tae York, New Haven & Hartford, 42 levers, at Groton, 
onn. 
Electro-pneumatic interlocking plants have been installed 
on eight roads. A 122-lever plant on the Atlantic Coast 


Line at Myrtle avenue, Jacksonville, Fla., is apparently the 
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largest installed during the year. Other plants of this type 
which were installed include the Atlantic Coast Line, 
Richmond, Va., Terminal, with 40 levers; Boston & 
Maine, with 56 levers; Boston Elevated, with 42 lev- 
ers; Interborough Rapid Transit Company, with 114 total 
working levers; Kansas City Terminal, with 64 total work- 
ing levers; Philadelphia & Reading, with 98 levers; Phila- 
delphia & Reading, with 43 push buttons (non-interlocking 
freight yard). Approximately 25 electro-mechanical plants 
were installed, ranging in size from 6 to 45 working levers, 
and 63 mechanical plants were installed on various roads, 
ranging in size from 4 to 91 working levers. 

Twenty-two roads report interlocking of various types 
under construction, the largest machine being 137 levers, 





TABLE H—INTERLOCKING PLANTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
Decemser 31, 1918* 





1 2 3 4 S 
No. of working levers 
Road Plants Character Mechanical Electrie 
co ee wrasse ois ta/eiers 1 . 31 wd 
A. Dia iatasd Sent wets eaaneaae 3 hive 24 vd 
ne |: 27 13 
Mat. @ Cis. Chan .6 access 1 ace 37 
Bae Oe ch assreeseuen 1 C5: 91 aes 
a Aaa ae » A 25 a 
aly LS eae S ne ae 4 i, 20 64* 
; 20 wad 
; Push Button 
G. T. (Western Lines)...... 2 . os 413 
it iia Cx. 13 “ 
Og ee ens Pree 1 cS. 24 jee 
2 ae GIR os 26rd oda enanion cian ee 1 G 6 ah 
Interborough Rapid Transit.... 5 aesil oe 45 
PE, SOOPER ee 1 4 a 28 
a 2 ee eee 1 a 16 - 
Missouri Pacific ...cccccccccce 3 36 
me E. ©. CIN) vc cs cescsnc 4 C. 67 are 
c. €.. 6. & St Lomes.....< 1 Py os 42 
oh ‘ 73 a 
c 50 © 
New York Municipal, 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit..... 5 5. am 69 
ae A A are 136 
- ya ae 12 
: ce +a on 12 
PRINS IOC i6icssiece neces 1 c. 8 a 
et MEME Niciicweneosscawaanet 1 £ ae 40 
Se Se Se eRe Aa A 2 i a 5) 
sn X. D. 4 7 
Pe Arsen cnks Gouda weseteiny 6 oe 32 35 
£ 40 33 
a 46 45 
a See er _ © ; 3 as 44. 
Se 2 2 SS eee ae 1 D. 24 - 
sonmern (C.N.OCT.P )eccccces § E.D.:T. ave 15 
DE Giwas vs osweeaaeeas 46 677 785 
Canada 
Mil 
Cc. Bu sad 
Western: Lines: xcsccececss 2 E. 4 ees 
B Mai slet wasumeneuee 5 1 E. a we 
ED ac an eases ioenes nn oo seen 8 wots 





electric type, on the Brooklyn Rapid Transit at New York. 
The next largest machine will be a 67 working lever, 
mechanical type, on the New York Central at South Sche- 
nectady, while the third largest machine will be one of the 
electro-pneumatic type, consisting of 51 levers, on the Penn- 
sylvania, at 60th street, Philadelphia and the next largest 
consists of a 50-lever electro-mechanical on the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at Galion, Ohio. 

Only 12 roads report any program for the installation of 
new interlocking plants or revisions for 1920. The largest 
installation reported is proposed on the Pennsylvania Lines 
West at Lectonia, Ohio, consisting of 52 working levers oper- 





*In tables G, H and I a number of electro-mechanical plants (indicated 
by a star) have been reported without a separation of the electric from: 
the mechanical levers; in which cases the number in the first column ip- 
cludes all of the levers of both kinds. In these three tables the number ot 
age entered against the name of each road represents the total reported 
y that road. 
ABBREVIATIONS IN TABLES G, H anp I 


C.—Crossing. 
D.—Drawbridge. 
E.—Electric ry. crossing. 

= D. T.—End of double track. 
E. 


F. T.—End of four track. 
T. T.—End of third track. 








J.—Junction. 

M.—Miscellaneous and unclassified: 
S.—Station. 

T.—Terminal. 

X.—Crossovers. 

Y.—Yard. 
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ating in an electric machine. The largest proposed mechani- 
cal machine reported will consist of approximately 48 work- 
ing levers, and will be installed at East Argo, IIl., on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal. The largest electro- 
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Road Plants Character Mechanical Electric 
Balt. & Ohia (East).......... 4 E.D.T. 52 - 
Cc 12 — 
J 24 ay 
SS 2 a Aer ere 2 od 20 ze 
= 48 $4 
ee i aiats oie os ea aed ee a 20 ae 
i Oe ee O ctesnccedcan wanes 2 c. 13 ee 
; D aa 16 
Interborough Rapid Transit.... 11 aac ie 119 
osx Gal 

ge ye eee 3 3 35 . 
ae 30 45 

New York Municipal, . 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit..... 1 X. 8 
Salis Bie UE Didbedecevteess 2 a 85 
aa ee eatin a a alga 1 he # 52 
Southern (N.O.&N.E.)........ 2 D 18 
Southern, Lines West: 

: , 2 Ree 3 a, 21 9 

‘ D ‘a ; 
ie TG. ed Reriniebae dee ee wae 4 Cc. 16 *# 
. y - ae 41 
: ze. & F. 36 ne 
MED ck wks eae rare | ee 331 398 
Canada 
Cc. N.: : 
Western Lines ..........- 1 Cc. 13 
G Fas : . 
Re WEN nce ve Wekcoeaes 2 Cc. 26 
EE cha Whee ee cowawe ed 3 als 39 


*See note under Table G. 


pneumatic plant of which we have been advised will have 
59 levers and will be installed on the Interborough Rapid 
Transit, while the largest electro-mechanical machine will 
have 35 levers and will be located at Fairfield, Ohio, on 
the C. C. C. & St. L. 


Corporate Partnership for 
New York Central Employees 


HAS BEEN suggested on several occasions recently by 
| students of railway affairs that if railway employees are 
sincere in their desire to acquire the railway properties of 
the United States, that there is, under the present system of 
organization, ample opportunity for them to do so without the 
assistance of radical plans such as the Plumb plan for gov- 
ernment ownership of the railways and their operation by 
the employees. The fact that the individual employee has an 
opportunity at present to obtain representation in the man- 
agement and a share of the profits of railway operation 
through the existing system of finance, has been recognized 
by certain employees in offices of the New York Central. The 
idea of carrying out the plan which is outlined below was 
conceived by C. F. Mayer, engineer of grade separation of 
the New York Central at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The movement was started in the grade separation depart- 
ment of the New York Central at a meeting called by Mr. 
Mayer at which he explained the proposition to the em- 
ployees and left its execution entirely to their judgment. The 
opportunity was given the men either to purchase stock in 
the New York Central outright or to acquire it through a ten- 
payment method somewhat similar to the methods by which 
Liberty Bonds were purchased during the war. Subscrip- 
tion blanks were passed out at this meeting and the return 
showed that ten shares would be subscribed for by the 13 
men in the office, the three men not subscribing stating 
specifically that while they did not feel able to subscribe at 
the present time they were in hearty accord with the project 
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and wished to be given an early opportunity to subscribe. 
The action taken in the grade separation department was 
soon circulated through other departments of the New York 
Central and as a result eleven additional shares were sub- 
scribed for by various employees. 


In handling this matter through a bank it is necessary for 
someone to take the responsibility and Mr. Mayer assumed 
this for the men to whom he presented the project and who 
had approved it. The initial payments were received by 
Mr. Mayer from the subscribers and he made arrangements 
with a bank, ordered the stocks bought and delivered and 
attended to the collection of the monthly payments from the 
men subscribing. 

In advocating the extension of this plan to other de- 
partments of the New York Central, Mr. Mayer has written 
a short memorandum on the subject in which he says in part: 

“Has it ever occurred to you as an individual that at the 
present time, as in the past, the opportunity is present for 
every employee to obtain for himself representation in the 
management and a share of the profits through the existing 
system of finance, and some individual effort upon his own 
part; the direct amount of representation in the manage- 
ment and share in the profits being directly due to his own 
efforts and the co-operation of all employees of the New 
York Central System. The natural question is, ‘““How can 
this be done?” The answer is, “By the purchase of New 
York Central Stock to the limit of individual means,” and, 
to the statement that the individual has no means where- 
with to buy stock, the answer is simple. Through the ex- 
perience of the past few years it has been demonstrated that 
it is possible, upon limited salary to set aside each month 
a certain sum. The possibility of this method of saving has 
been fully demonstrated through the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds. 


“The method of purchasing Liberty Bonds can well be 
applied to the purchase of stock, as by paying 20 per cent 
of the purchase price of the stock, any bank will accept the 
stock as security, pay the balance, and handle the same as a 
loan on the basis of monthly installments of 6 per cent. Fur- 
ther many reputable brokers are now selling stock on the 10- 
payment plan, whereby they require an installment of 20 per 
cent of the market value of the stock and the balance in 9 
equal monthly payments with interest at 6 per cent on the 
deferred payments. 

‘To quote figures, on the basis of the present market value 
which we will take at $75 to serve as an illustration, the 
first payment would be $15 if placed through a broker, plus 
1/10 of $2 or 20 per cent brokerage commission, subsequent 
to which the following nine payments, each one month apart, 
would average about $6.75; upon the payment of the last 
installment, the stock certificate would be issued in the name 
of the purchaser. This system, when applied, means that the 
individual is setting aside regularly a small amount of sav- 
ings, which in nine cases out of ten he would not do under 
erdinary circumstances, or in case he did make the saviny, 
the return would not be as great cn his investment, due to the 
fact that the savings account pays normally about 4 per cent. 
By purchasing: stock at $75, the par value of which is $100, 
he is obtaining (on the basis of present New York Central 
dividends) 5 per cent of $100 valuation, whereas if he pur- 
chases the share at $75 he nets approximately 7 per cent on 
his investment. 

“Upon the complete payment for his stock, the same is 
turned over to the individual who thereby becomes a stock- 
holder, and as such, is entitled to a vote in the management 
of the corporation. Upon receipt of the interest on the stock 
which he owns, he immediately participates in the profits of 
the corporation, and has thus obtained, through some effort 
upon his own part, the principles for which he is striving, in 
a manner based on equity, reason and the common good.” 
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Consolidation Locomotive Built for Polish Government on Order for 150 Given to Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Few Railroad Orders for Locomotives in 1919 


Foreign Business Totaling Only About 900 Makes Up Three- 
Quarters of Year’s Output 


HE NUMBER OF LOCOMOTIVES ordered for service in the 
T United States during 1919—only 214—marks a record 

in the history of the railroads of the country so low 
as to be almost impossible of belief. The orders placed by 
Canadian roads either with American or Canadian builders 
totaled 58, while orders for export reached a total of 898, a 
total of all three of but 1,170. In other words, the foreign 
orders and ‘the domestic together were barely sufficient to bring 
the total up to the domestic orders alone of the poorest year 
since 1901, namely, 1908, when only 1,182 locomotives were 
ordered for domestic service. The 1919 totals quoted above 
compare with figures for 1918 of 2,593 for domestic service 
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POR GONE SU MANE. MIUENERE UNCC a Fa sos 5 Sw iere ncnse: 0:0 s-ereiera ecaseceiaie nine’ 214 
GE EPCOS ard ca lnciaina se Sa Read cian vagmie te cereierenewels 58 
Oe ee nN RCOINTOR so. 60 0c Sos ws rower dewe earn bree eels 898 

SO ii srs, ecasw'as a eta We acalarerace ea ate Wea Rei ee eee ee he 1,170 





in the United States, 209 for Canadian roads and 2,086 for 
the American forces in France or for export. 

In last year’s review of the equipment statistics for 1918 
(Railway Age, January 3, 1919, page 82), the point was 
made that nearly all the orders reported were placed by 
governments—that is, by the United States government as 
represented by the Railroad Administration or the Director 
General Military Railways, or by the state-owned railroads 
of foreign countries. This year the first two have kept out 
of the market, the one for reasons explained in more detail 
in other articles in the present issue, the other because of the 
cessation of the demands of war. The exchange situation 
and the difficulties of financing have at the same time pre- 
vented the state-owned and other roads of foreign countries 
from buying in the American markets in as great quantity 
as the demands of transportation in these countries might 
have made desirable. The gap between the cessation of 
government orders in this country and the resumption of 
purchases by the privately controlled railroads explains the 
extremely low figures for 1919. The total of locomotives 
ordered for domestic service represents only those locomo- 
tives ordered by lumber roads and industrial lines; there 
are but few orders for railroad service. 

It is hardly worth while to sketch the developments of the 
vear in the locomotive market. There have been no develop- 
ments. It has been an idle year, from the standpoint of 


domestic business. The locomotive companies, at least as 
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far as domestic business is concerned, have had to content 
themselves with looking ahead to the time when the rail- 
roads would be returned to private control and until the 
roads would be in a position to make up the motive power 
shortage that has resulted from the wear and tear of the 
biggest business in the railroad’s history and from the com- 
paratively small amount of purchases of the past few years. 

The Railway Age has pointed out a number of times in 
the past the importance that foreign orders have played in 
locomotive business. They played a large share in 1916 
and 1917 when they exceeded, and 1918 when they ap-— 
proached, the domestic orders. The Railway Age, however, 
did not look forward to a year in which the foreign orders 
would constitute over 75 per cent of all the orders placed, 
as was the case in 1919, or particularly to a year in which 
domestic orders would be so low as to allow the 75 per cent 
to be attained with a foreign total of only about 900. The 
foreign orders this year included business from all over the 





Taste IJ. Orpers ror Locomotives Since 1901 
Domestic orders only 
Loco Loco- 
Year motives Year motives 
LO Se A ert ae 4,340 DOE Giochi wid iors aiws carers aie eteten 1,182 
RARER ors ar 4,665 po REESE IRG a een pen it y Con a 3,350 
DP aiia aka aoativedaiemes 3,283 4: Sites eee teammree merken y 3,787 
oe ag NE Oe Co ee ern eae 2,538 |G Ue Acre ris 2,850 
RE een Meals chide peawice 6,265 5 Sees 4,515 
PR a pai ate ene ek wees 5,642 RNs scib wateatccacolmse inele Cale 3,467 
DNe tai eeb wait aww a ss 3,482 Rees ere Rea es 1,265 
Domestic and Foreign 
Year Domestic Foreign Total 
SA i esch aie rot ptecele Fis aid xe e 1,612 850 2,462 
Oo, te Sees 2,910 2,983 5,893 
aha ate ope arora ake ere ane 2,704 3,438 6,142 
RN icine aie alan enka etna kim eee, kos 2,802 2.086 4.888 





world. The Italian, Belgian and Polish orders of 150 each 
and the South African order for 70 made up the larger share 
of the total. 

The number of locomotives built in the United States and 
Canada in 1919, according to the compilations of the Rail- 
way Age, was 3,272, of which 2,162 were built for domestic 
use and 1,110 for export. Of the domestic total 2,055 en- 
gines are shown as having been built in the United States 
for use on the railroads in this country and 107 in Canada 
for use in that country. The totals given are but one-half 
those of 1918, when 6,475 locomotives were produced in the 
(nited States and Canada. It will be noted, however, that 
the total domestic output of 1919 was considerably above 
that of the years immediately preceding 1918. 

































The Railway Age is somewhat unfortunate in having been 
unable to secure as complete figures of production this year 
as usual. One of the largest builders, the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, has declined to give the paper its usual fig- 
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United States Canada Total 

DES co cpuseeeeacdnaee 2,055 109 2,162 
DE sAcagvewesantetdei« éeaaye  “gitaees 1,110 
 acdnadkded co wideachdtdacteneeunee 3,272 


Comparison with Previous Years 





Year Domestic Foreign Total Year Domestic Foreign Total 
866 309 OO i. eee 1,886 456 2,342 
386 1,251 Se” vweees 2,596 291 2,887 
554 1,875 a, —ee 4,441 314 4,755 
514 2,475 re 3,143 387 3,530 
505 3,153 eee 4,403 512 4,915 
3,384 oy ee 4,561 771 5,332 
4,070 1914¢ ...... 1,962 273 2,235 
Se Meee 1,250 835 f 
eas 3,441 i. aro 2,708 1,367 4,075 
595 5,491 le 2,585 2,861 5,446 
720 6,952 i) re 3,668 2,807 6,475 


798 7,362 





*Includes Canadian output. : ne ’ 
tIncludes Canadian output and equipment built in railroad shops. 





ures of export production, so that as to export production the 
editors have had to content themselves with making an esti- 
mate from other information, which it is hoped will be found 
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sufficiently accurate to permit of the proper comparisons. 

An analysis of the production for the year, as compared 
with the orders for new equipment placed during the year, 
plainly shows that there is little hope that the 1920 produc- 
tion of the locomotive plants will rival that of 1917 or 1918. 
The builders have not now large unfilled orders ahead of 
them, and in the case of domestic orders there is practically 
no business left on the books. Of course, the return of the 
railroads to private control may result in large purchases of 
motive power. The roads here and the roads abroad as well 
need locomotives and need them badly. 

The lists of orders appended are from official sources. 
They will, no doubt, suffer from a few omissions of small 
and less important orders, especially for export, but they 
will, nevertheless, show what business the locomotive plants 
have received during 1919. The Railway Age this year as 
last did not send out letters to all the railroads, because it 
was able to obtain such small amount of data as was neces- 
sary as to domestic railroad orders from the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. The usual letters were sent to the builders, 
and the output figures were obtained directly from them. 
Lists from the builders, as well as the usual weekly reports 
in the Equipment and Supplies column of the Railway Age, 
permitted the checking and amplification of the tables in 
the usual way. 






























Purchaser ™ Bh ry Genius 
Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R........--- weet . xz 
PEE TE ecccasecesececceccoeses ee ae 2-8-2 20% x 28 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago.......-+.++- soces 8 ae  -  ehenes 
Beligrade Lhr. Co. ...ccccccece ncaaseanee> Geared ag 
Bleck River Lor. Co......cccccce cia oe Geared. se ss 
Brooks-Scanmlon Lhbr. Co..:.....+eeeees a 2-8-2 18 x 24 
PE coset cevekehedeneannsees ‘<a 7 Sogme - 17 x 24 
Drown, Gee. Ci. & Coccccccccvcssevcccee 1 eared lke eee 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. of Fla...... 1 2-6-2 16 x 24 
Caddo River Lumber Co............. nad | 2-6-2 17 x 24 
Caddo River Lumber Co.........--00:+ ne 1 2-6-2 17 x 24 
Cairo, Truman & Southern..........-+++ 1 er 8 8 wewens 
Cee Te Cie ccccccevesecececes oe. OU Geared ss ccc : 
‘Carey, Philip, Mfg. Co.......eseceeeces 1 0-4-0 14 x 22 
Central Warehonuse Co..........seeeees 1 —- pekinese 
Chattahoochee Valley .......cccccsccecs 1 0-6-0 20 x 26 
Cherry Valley Timber Co........-...++- 1 2-8-2 18 x 24 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co.......-..+.+- 1 Geared ss cnceee 
1 yrry eae 
‘Columbia & Nehalem River...........- 1 -6-2 x 24 
‘(Corn Products Refining Co..........+++- 1 0-6-0 19 x 24 
OS Cig SIR ea 1 re 
Crescent Refractories Co.........-ee0+% 1 0-4-0 10 x 16 
Crucible Steel Co. of Am.........eeeee 1 0-4-0 8 x 14 
Darby, J. F.. Lumber Co........cccceees 1 4-6-0 18 x 26 
Dayton-Goose Creek Ry.....+.++e-eeees 1 2-6-0 19 x 24 
Deep River Lumber Corp.......+.++++- 1 2-6-2 12 x 16 
Detroit Edison Co......ccccsccscccceces 2 0-6-0 21 x 26 
Demera Southerm ccccccccecccccescecece 1 0-4-0 15 x 22 
East Tenn. & Western N. C........-+-- 1 4-6-0 16 x 22 
Mieseia Gawmill Co... cc ccccccccccccess 2 2-6-2 15 x 24 
en ee Ce Be caseesereevorseseewe 1 0-6-0 19 x 26 
Foster Creek Lumber Co........++.-eeee 1 ee. webecan 
Frost, Johnson, Lumber Co.......-+++++ 1 2-8-2 18 x 24 
Gale Lumber Co...... Kenbebesecdieekens 1 2-4-2 10 x 14 
ME, UE Wckctbacacés ck swaeweoveedeente 15 eee 
Giles Bay Lumber Co., Inc........-++-e- j 4-6-0 18 x 26 
Gee TORE Cec ciccc cece vecvceceses 1 9-6-0 18 x 24 
Gullege Lae pm ieripaserecresiees : Gust iss 
. B., Lumber Co.......ese0s 2-6-2 
Harbeson, \ : sce as 24 
Humble Oil & Refining Co...........- 1 0-4-0 ll x 1 
Ind, Portland Cement Co 1 0-4-0 8 x 12 
Industrial Lumber Co. 2 2-6-2 16 x 24 
eM evehane naveeseescs 1 0-8-0 21 x 28 
King-Ryder Lumber Co........... i 2-6-2 15 x 20 
La Belle Iron Works..........++- 1 0-4-0 17 x 2 
Lamb Gary Lumber Co........-. 1 ae rere 
Leesville, Slagle & Eastern awe 2 2-6-2 17 x 24 
Lodwick Lumber Co.......scccccceccces 1 2-6-2 13 x 22 
La. Ry. & Nav. Co......cceeecceccecees 2 2-8-0 20 x 26 
Lufkin Land & Lumber Co............. 1 2-6-2 15 x 20 
Madison Lumber Co.......--+eeeeeeeees 1 ee 839s bseaes 
Meridian Lumber Co., Ltd......--++ee- ° 1 2-6-0 17 x 24 
DE, ccccceeysntecnseseeceeceueures : a. 16 x 24 
Mowbray & Robinson .......eeeeeeeees eee 
Sioieae Ry. & Nav. Co..cccccccccee ° 1 0-6-0 22 x 26 
Ozan Graysonia Lumber Co......-++eees 1 2-6-2 17 x 24 
Te BONE iv ccccecccesvcceceseeses 2 Electric 1,200 volt 
Fennsylvania R. R......sceeeeeceeeces 50 Fassenger _.....« es 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co.......+++- 1 -4-0 14 x 22 
Wistkens BR, BRonscccccecccvccccevececece 1 2-6-0 16 x 24 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.....+.see+++e 1 0-6-0 18 x 24 
Polleys Lumber Co.......+eeeeeeeeees eo Geares wsees 
Proctor & Gamble Co......s.eeeeeecees 1 0-6-0 19x 
Rainey Wood Coke Co........eeeeeeeees 1 0-4-0 22 x 26 
Red River & Gulf.......+.+- tuum, :° 4-4-0 15 x 24 
Riter ‘-nley Mfg. Co... ccsecccccccoes 1 0-4-0 17 x 24 
Ryan, Lidip A., Lumber Co.....-++++++- 1 2-8-0 16 x 22 





Locomotives Ordered in 1919 
Domestic Orders 





; Super- Brick Valve Mechanical 
Weight heater arch gear Stoker Builder 
126,500 Yes a ee ees Baldwin 
179,000 DP. «load tence Baldwin 
100,000 Electric freight o ..0:5. coccss Gen. Electric 
64,000 eee wae paoues weirwets Heisler 
64,000 noe on eeee  “aeds~ Heisler 
145,000 Yes No Kanes  sehios Baldwin 
waniaee oe ine ne ar cents Vulcan 
52,000 aie a Giewete” <aeaibiraa Heisler 
114,000 No oe  Gerattk  # stank x Baldwin 
125,000 No eer Baldwin 
125,600 No 0 otitis 00 Sta Baldwin 
94,000 Rat “en @eimes  <wiibee Heisler 
106,000 woe ee Heisler 
79,000 No rk, et‘ Baldwin 
100,000 Electric switch:  .icecs te ccs Gen. Electric 
133,000 No 0s edie ~ ee cund 3aldwin 
140,800 No We 8 . Babies  ~ ees Baldwin 
44,000 oe wae 8 (fe = (eign Heisler 
64,000 — oe 8 = ewaaiin |  ™ aaneds Heisler 
133,000 No Ter Baldwin 
eae No _, ee Baldwin 
, eee meme C8CiCwmeaee 0th Heisler 
36,000 No 0 Ae ke Baldwin 
22,000 No | GEES RS Spear Baldwin 
126,500 No ee <wadews  “spactens Baldwin 
122,800 Yes ee ee Paldwin 
5,000 No OS a eee Baldwin 
139,000 No : eee Baldwin 
80.000 No ie Getto 8 8 eee Baldwin 
98,800 No i. ‘Awends —~ teGcas Baldwin 
92,000 a ie 0 aa tC cee Baldwin 
121,000 ire nis American 
150,000 ose ss Heisler 
143,400 No No Baldwin 
40,000 No No Baldwin 
48,000 init nae Heisler 
140 000 No No Baldwin 
105,000 No No Baldwin 
80.000 ie uae Heisler 
92,000 No No 3aldwin 
127,800 Yes No Baldwin 
43.000 No No Baldwin 
22,000 No No Baldwin 
107,800 No No Baldwin 
163.000 No No Baldwin 
84,000 No No Baldwin 
91,000 No. Ne Baldwin 
48,000 ints ik Heisler 
122 000 No. No Baldwin 
79,000 No No Baldwin 
156,400 Yes No Baldwin 
89,000 No No Raldwin 
64,000 Pe sain Heisler 
101,000 No No Baldwin 
98,000 No Ne Baldwin 
106,000 aa as Heisler 
154.000 No No Baldwin 
125,000 Ne No Baldwin 
120,000 an nee Bald. - West’house 
at aaa at ane eee Altoona shops 
79,000 No No Baldwin 
99,000 No oe =. | wekewe | Weelees Raldwin 
105,600 No a er ee Baldwin 
4,000 ape coo 1. Gatien | kedieicae Heisler 
123,000 No ee ne ee Baldwin 
160.000 No a. ol geasewe> 9. abies Baldwin 
89.000 Yes 0 Lweames |. | ameniwe Baldwin 
100.000 No : “ee Baldwin 
102.400 No i ee oe Baldwin 
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, : Super- Brick Valve Mechanical 
Purchaser No. ype Cylinders Weight heater arch gear stoker 
te a Tos cou Noa ewcen cts 1 Electric 1,500 volt 100,000 eee  - “Seed! eee 
Sacramento & Northern............ aii Electric 600 volt 120,000 a See, igic'ete ““eieweaie 
San Augustine Lumber Co.............. 1 18 x 24 125,000 Yes “a 060C(‘«é‘“G gw = =” SR 
SOM SM NE 5o.o 5s sic iiinin sv aeeew bes 1 Electric 600 volt 100,000 ss acl 86 “ued: «» “aeeen 
Sandy River & Rangeley Lakes......... — 2-6-2 12 x 16 54,000 No a ee ees 
Sen Luis Southern Ry... ...cccccccccce 1 2-6-0 17 x 24 100,000 No Mie tocake- woleeeee 
Savannah & Atlanta .......0.cccccccceces 3 2-8-2 22 x 28 208,700 ‘Yes : ee 
SOUR: Te DOMNNOIE. Siac cic cca cseccccese 1 4-6-0 4 x 22 2,000 No Te  actea 7 Gems 
Sewer Vamer By Rascvesccices paanes 1 2-8-2 18 x 24 144,000 No Oy. =e = ld leganeeal 
1 2-8-2 20% x 28 179,000 No © ee Wee 
cS a ee ee 1 2-8-2 20% x 28 175,500 No eb ee. ge 
Smith-MeCue Coal C0. oc occ. cciccccccece 1 0-4-0 20 x 16 12,000 No a  : e 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co............ 1 2-8-2 19 x 24 149,000 No me 6 ue | od Bete 
ee ee oe Se ee Se eae 1 Geared ss. ween ee 80,0 ee sy  weete; S@eeenes 
Gebeny TPrece Cai oe ccnsondans veces 1 Geared sw tee 72,006 og a ee 
1 eee 72,000 es ee en 
Southern Pine Lumber Co.............. 1 -6- 16 x 24 107,000 Yes No 
I SI IN i ie 666 Shira wenn oe Ke A 1 - 6 x 10 13,600 No No 
Siameee Ce TM: OE Ebi: vcce ce cewscos 1 x 17 x 24 110,500 No No 
Staadard Gil Ca, of Ni. Feces cciccccvc 1 -6- 19 x 24 108,000 No No 
Steel & Tube Co. of America........ ae -6- 19 x 22 123,000 Yes Yes 
1 -6- 18 x 24 101,600 Yes No 
1 -6- 18 x 24 100,000 No No 
Stimson, J. V., Hardwood Co............ 1 Geared keene 64,000 wee eee 
Stimson Veneer & Lumber Co......... - @ Geared se ss 64,000 + . 
Garey Lewier Gisccs co scvcccccicteecec 2 : 12 x 18 57,000 No No 
Term. KK. %. Asem of SG, Bis cc ccccscess 15 -6- 22% x 30 204,000 Yes = 
ee SP eS eee eens 1 Geared _..... 80,000 oe wee 
CMON. WENUEE oon ecgrseicecuwcbesaex 2 -6- 17 x 24 122,000 No No 
JOE Se A ea ae eee 5 25 x 32 262,000 Yes oss 
Union Transportation Co..........ee.005 1 4-4-0 17 x 24 96,000 No No 
United Verde Copper Co........cceeee 2 Switching 21x 2 164,000 mae ae 0UC(“‘<ié‘és SC 
1 Switching 2x2 164,000 Yes ies 828i wares, — ieee 
Verde Tunnel & Smelter Co............ 2 23% x 37 x 32 448,000 Yes Ss, 8 AMON > 6. Seine 
Weed Taibes 6. coos ccaccvivacievinntcn 1 17 x 24 23,000 Yo ae eee 
Weirton Steel Co..... Se i ra 16 x 24 100,000 No 5 ES a 
2 22 x 26 160,060 No se 060tCti‘(‘é‘( CCC‘ 
We We. Fas sack cecdsiczaccoceses.. 2 21 x 24 152 000 No 7 8=6ees 0C(i‘“‘WN GS 
i See pominvealvweewe 1 Gemre@ ss bewac 94,000 sae ne en ke 
oe eee 2 0-6-0 21 x 26 155,700 No mo 06°06 Cente 0C(‘é 
Wis. & Arkansas Lumber Co........... 1 17 x 24 111,000 No 7 484 <ntoey  asannee 
Wis. Ale: EAS Gis ccc ccwsacsvies : See Sawens 126,000 ne ae ix 
1 Geared «i sccses 150,000 cle (wa 0UC*«*C«~C I CCtC(‘«‘ 
Wank Se: Te Cee icea isarewwesgee 1 17 x 24 100.000 et a 
Orders from Railways and Other Companies in Canada 
CORA: EOMOUEE oak cdvccwemanicd eae 25 21 x 26 140,000 Yes <_< 4~asve 4 teeone 
Canadian National Rys......... Se _ 23% x 28 260,000 Yes »  “etieew  —peeoe 
Hydro Electric Power Commission........ 7 Wee, ea! (| anaes i 0UCS ae 0 lC(<ié‘“‘tiR [UCU 
Ochawe By. Cane). ...<occcces sowen's 1 Electric 600 volt ee re 
Orders from Other Countries 
American Trading Co. (Cuba).......00- 1 *2-80 18 x 24 125,000 wl |COaC(“‘t | |C|C!C 
] 2-8-0 14 x 20 72,000 ee 0 at || 
1 SS (nee 113,000 No s ° waweee .§ <eeiees 
3elgian Government ........ ap ahe nee aa " — 24 x 28 186,000 Yes <e s@hare. .  wetuat 
—— = =3M (<i Cir! 606[UClClClC eo wait se #8 ~@€edes ints 
Broken Hill Prop, Co. (Australia)...... 2 DN sorcery Setemierie ca, $30 § steweaer  -«eetneel 
Comteel GE TOG .o06iccccwecescecs aoe 6 4-6-2 21% x 28 205,000 Yes Skepse seanate 
7 2-8-0 21% x 26 165,000 me 60 ae UCSCSN ce CUC(ié‘C 
5 2-8-0 17 x 20 3,000 a re ee 
oe oR ee eee 2 2-8-0 21 x 28 164.000 om OC aterer 0 C(t‘ me UCU 
Cordoba Central (Argentina)...... éouas 6 2-8-2 21% x 24 165,000 ee ear ti‘ 
6 2-8-2 21% x 24 165,000 Tee. 0 ws C(t‘ we 
CO Te titigah se aeeenceteretean amis 1 4-6-0 20 x 26 152,000 i: Sn rr 
ee eee SG iistea ware, - “ae 2-6-0 460 x 610mm. SGReeeme. YOR ces  webuee 
Dorada Extension Ry (Chile) 3 2-6-2 15 x 20 85,000 a ne 
Oe Dee TPR. . xcecwscccenvnutees 30 a ee ae Gam ##§ “mepasohe 
20 ee. Sica. <ocatees © Amst 6s08, #§§ wadaep “(semen 
Federated Malay States Rys............ Pe “ieee o...Seeeson. . 0 Csunaees ale Mais weweee ~<a e000 
eS, eer eee 7 4-0- Electric freight 120,000 Pasetrie: TeeAUNE kkk | Hees 
Imp. Karafuta Government (Japan).... 4 2-6- 14 x 22 90.000 a eee) 6 eG 820 i(t‘C IM 
1 2-6- 14 x 22 90,000 ae ee ae 
2 2-6- 14 x 22 90,000 — ina  -Rametie.  ° eemnieaos 
impeciel Bye G6 POCMOGRe..<ccciivsees “4 2-8- 20 x 24 134,000 Yes oe i owees. Siemens 
ee eer 150 2-8- 21% x 27% 149,600 Yes <> waess, ° “a@beme 
Jamaica Government Rys.......ssseeees ; 4-8 19 x 26 138,880 Yes . SP rr nnn oo 
Kaijama Mining Co. (China).....eceeeoe 2 0-6- i2 x 18 60,000 ae ee 
1 Switching i | eer a 43‘  -@eahke ieee 
Korean Government ....ccccecces aa 12 2-8-2 25 x 28 206,000 5 a ae ee: a 
Lourenco Marques (Port. Ea. Africa).. ;: — ee eS Beare Sete cee 0UC C(t‘ CC te 
Mogyane By. CHG) ss cicaivcccesensss 4 2-6-6-2 16% & 26% x 24 160,000 ee 86 aS 0Ct Sk CaN 0C”C 
Mora. & Mendosa (Cube) «.icc cccwccsces 1 0-4-0 423 79,000 ne 
Mysere State Bye. CICS). 460. cvnscces 5 SS ee oe ac iw jo‘ “eosmel. SWaoue 
ee eS eee ee —- 4-8-2 18 x 23 133,000 oe. <5 §§ «060s § Su eec 
Northern R. R. (France)..... 50 2. os. ee eens een 0 OD 
Norwegian State Rys........e. 2 eH 22.05 x 23.62 128,800 i a eee 
4 2-6-2 pecans satin ne eee 
3 0-6-0 ee a Eger- “kecer aieiawinia 
Posaet: Ce. COGN. caltawecsvedesenescec 1 2-6-0 17 x 24 110,000 hs 060m CC (ité‘“‘“‘C CT COCUC«CN 
re ee 150 2-8-0 21 x 28 167,300 7 0 ltksCté‘“‘C we” OC” 
Prov. of Santa Fe R, R. (Argentina).. 20 4-6-2 16 x 20 105,000 es eee ree 
Hudson, Robert, Ltd. (for Port. Ea., 
Nee Oe ere eer » 2-6-0 ll.=« %6 37,000 One fe ne ee a 
Snamtune Tig. CORRE) occ ccccsvicicoesce 7 2-8-0 21 x 26 160,000 . a se 
2 2-8-0 21 x 26 160,000 Me cee 0 etme («ws 
1 2-8-0 21 x 26 160,600 ae. “Gee «seewee §§ ° smears 
sorocohane. Ry. (Brazil). s..0..60scercece 8 2-8-2 19 x 20 125,000 , Sn a ee en 
South African Government Rys........ 20 4-8-2 22 x 28 200,006 ee Sos Seseaa " Semin 
20 4-8-2 22 x 26 195,000 Mee ach 4w~eessa ° ~ “Goes 
30 4-8-2 22% x 26 205,100 Yes , eee  Gamehies 
South Manchurian By.cccscivcscccccess. 26 2-10-0 23x x28 202,000 Yes ee eee 
12 oe #4 44«saens jj -sewsel a ee te enn 
6 a ee ee ee. Sel pean 
South Manchurian ...... seach acha sdiitecace reac 3 SE = hiviseme 112,000 Electric freight ....-.-. Kees 
Tea Dak. TECCURD . no ccsciccesecscs 3 2-8-0 20 x 24 134,000 aio ce 6 ll ee 8=6C(‘(i‘Cir KI 
Tata Iron & Steel Co. (India) 8 0-6-0 18 x 24 | ee en ewe 
Trinidad Government Rys............+- 3 4-60 11 x 24 95,060 eho an eek ceoeped el hacen 
a Switching 11 x 16 43,000 ins wee 060 C(ité‘C Ct 
United Fruit Co. (for Cuba).......c00 2 2-8-0 Wage. Kewees ‘6 ee eee 
Unites ise GF Thais << ciccicccccannse 10 2-8-0 20 x 26 160,000 jac 9 See j§-<S€¢080( = — ‘weeitionm 
1 2-80 16 x 20 97.000 wee 
4 0-5-0 19 x 24 130.000 ‘se oe 
2 2-6-2 17 x 24 114,000 pais ‘ecu soctes — ‘ 
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Tank Car Orders Predominated in 1919 
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Car Lines Almost Only Buyers of Freight Cars 


Two-thirds of Orders Placed Made Up of Tank Cars—Little 
Foreign Business 


HE NUMBER of freight cars ordered for domestic service 
in the United States in 1919 totaled only 29,893, mark- 
ing, as brought out in the preceding article on loco- 

motives, a figure so low as to make almost ridiculous a com- 
parison with the domestic orders of previous years. There 
were ordered for service in Canada 3,837 freight cars and 
for export to other countries 3,994. These totals compared 
with domestic orders placed in 1918 for cars to be used in 


Taste I. Tue FReigut Car Orpers oF 1919 
ee rr CS os oad pa enc wee eaeee Rekeeress 2,062 
i ai ns a hens a warnene E00 eke waetelewRaeeen 3,837 
eee ee ee ne NUE hi a wrie cwacat ean eee Nowwene mateo 3,994 
a. axles cht dri ar Wt scl tal lat ance Ween A ere in ae ean 29,893 


*Including tank cars, 15,2 


the United States of 114,113; for roads 
and for the American forces in France 


in Canada, 9,657, 
and for export to 








other countries, 53,547. 

The exceptionally small domestic total in 1919 resulted 
from the fact that the United States Railroad Administration 
Taste IT. Orpers For Freicut Cars Since 1901 
Domestic orders 

Freight Freight 
cars cars 
aa 193,439 Es ae ae 62,669 
i eae ee 195.248 BO ic incrss dra teat wiatahee 189,3°0 
PE ee eres 108,936 ee a ee 141,024 
DIP ktecsn¢asewnneres ae 136,561 Tsien dé teceuanswaews 133.117 
1905 341.315 oT OER He 234,753 
| ae ae eee 310 315 1913. 146.73 
1907... 151,711 oo SR ee 80,264 
Domestic and foreign 

Year Domestic Forei-n Total 

(PAE EA eo A ona 109,792 18.222 128.014 

1916 170,054 35.314 205.368 

ee ry 79,367 53 191 132.558 

SE Dy cin Mabie 3 eke Maisie a ar asec ah we 123,776 53,547 177.317 


has placed no orders for cars in 1919 and that the railroads 
have ordered but a very few. In fact, the larger part of the 
orders that have been reported have been placed by private 
car lines, as is shown in no more striking manner than by 





1 © 


a 


the fact that over two-thirds of the orders were for tank cars. 

The orders for export, totaling in the neighborhood of but 
4,000, were considerably below the totals of 1917 and 1918. 
They were less than one-fourth as great as those for 1915, 
the year in which the war demands began to make themselves 
effective. They were less than one-twelfth as great as in 1918. 
The domestic, Canadian and foreign orders combined were 


IT] BuiILt 


TABLE FREIGHT Cars 
United States Canada otal 
DMI + -dp aver ace erates 94,981 6,391 101,37 
Foreign ...... 61,783 30 61,81 
156,764 6,421 163,185 
Comparison with Previous Years 


Freight 


Year domestic Foreigr Total 
re 117,982 1,904 119,886 
er Pert re eer eee 113,070 2,561 115,631 
DE  ep@niabimcecened kewse oubanca 132,591 4,35° 136,950 
SUN, |. gun lent vaosarre are whey Shea wt ee 161,747 2,801 162,599 
DE tesaibnahséntaeeeeboaetas 153,195 1,613 152,801 
RET es es ey ee ee ee 60,955 1,995 60,806 
1905* 162,701 5,305 165,155 
AS ete ere cere 236,451 y Pik 40,503 
reser 280,216 9,425 284,188 
Pe scaneeteescenadomeved 75,344 1,211 76,555 
DU” <i. ceay arate a asare bie dag Ackoca Gd wiht 91 077 2,493 93 57( 
Dn” + «ne cateeasteeeegue sale ks 176.374 4,571 180,945 
1911* Se ee ee 68,961 3,204 72,161 
SEE -Livcvtedenebbaweseue dr rawien 148,357 4,072 152,429 
*Includes Canadian output. 
¥Includes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops 
United States Canadian 

— ———S A. —, Grand 

Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total Total 
De. winwwen 176,049 9,618 185,667 22,017 , 22,01 207,684 
on MOOS 97,626 462 98,088 6,453 6,453 104,451 
a. ee 58,226 11,916 70,142 1,758 2,212 3,970 74,112 
Cee 111,516 ve Be.  - 5 rere 2 5,580 135,001 
| AAS 115 705 23,938 139,643 3,658 8,101 11,758 151,401 
PR dees 67.063 40,981 108,044 14,704 1,96( 6,664 124,708 


or¢ lers 
when 


only slightly over one-third as great as the domestic 
alone in the poorest year since 1901, namely, 1908, 
but 62,669 cars were ordered for domestic service. 

In the last year’s review of the freight cars ordered and 
built in 1918 (Railway Age, January 3, 1919, page 86), 

























January 2, 1920 





it was noted that the orders on hand at the end of 1918 
promised a big year from the production standpoint in 1918. 
This promise has been borne out in a great measure at least. 
The production of freight cars in the United States in 1919 
has totaled 156,764, of which 94,981 were for domestic 


service and 61,783 were for export. The total of 156,764 
represents by no means as large a share of the productive 
capacity of the country as might be wished. It is, however, 
considerably in excess of the output of the car-building 
plants of the United States of 108,044 (124,708 including 
Canada) in 1918, or of 139,643 (151,401 including Canada) 
in 1917. In fact, it has been exceeded but twice since the 
big total of 284,188 (including Canada) in 1907, namely, 
in 1910, when there were produced in the United States and 
Canada 180,915 cars, and in 1913, when 207,684 were pro- 
duced. In this connection it will be noted that a change in 
the compilation of the output figures has been made so that 
the United States and Canadian outputs have been separated, 
so as to show that of each country in more detail. 

The unfortunate feature in the comparatively large output 
figures of 1919 is the small number for domestic use. While 
the total output is large it will be noted that that for domes- 
tic use alone, while it is above the level of 1918, when 67,063 
cars were produced for use in the United States, is not up 
to the totals of 1916 or 1917 even, in which years the output 
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of freight cars was not sufficient to keep up with the in- 
creasing demands of the business offered for railway trans- 
portation. 

The comparison of output and new orders, as in the case 
of locomotives, shows that, whereas at the end of 1918 there 
was a promise for a comparatively large output in 1919, 
at the end of 1919 there is just the opposite promised for 
1920. The books of the car builders are almost empty, and 
unfortunately they have ahead of them not even the small 
quantity of export orders that the locomotive builders have. 
The only solace of the situation is apparently the very evi- 
dent fact that the railways of the country need cars badly. 
and must have them in the immediate future. 

The list of orders which follows is compiled from official 
sources. Letters were not mailed to the individual railroads 
this year, the small amount of data available concerning the 
railroads under federal control being obtained from the Rail- 
road Administration. The usual inquiries were, however, 
sent to the private car lines, who offered their utmost co- 
operation in supplying the desired information. As in the 
case of the locomotive story preceding this article, the usual 
letters were sent to the builders. Through their co-opera- 
tion the other material was amplified and corrected, and 
they also supplied the output figures quoted above and in- 
corporated in the tables. 


Freight Car Orders in 1919 





Domestic Orders 
’ ; ; Construc- ; 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity tion Weight Draft gear Trucks Roofs Builder 
Acme Petroleum Co. ......0-.: 10 Tank 8,000g. ee Secon a Ricsare dave, 4. Saiarene Gen. American 
10 Tank 10 000g. OS See Behe i Gen. American 
Blin Ganetne. Cyc 6c isvecsons 10 Tank 80,000 ee eee. es Cl (t‘éa Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Cement & Plaster Co...... 1 Tank 100,600 SS Ce PEN sl kwweire- §§§ ‘Ameiimnene Am. Car & Fdy. 
American Cyanamid Co........ 10 Covered hop. 140,000 Steel 58,000 Miner Arch bar Steel Gen. American 
American Linseed Co.......... 1 ank 10,050g Steel ok seeee Peano wR COCOC*«<“i«é‘ Ce Penn. Tank Car 
Papers Tat Ti. ccc ececcciaes 4 Tank 10,050¢ Steel Reieuomw- jé<gscacs.  wcopeiewe Penn. Tank Car 
Arkansas City Pipe Line Co... 20 Tank 10,000g i Am. Car & Fdy. 
*Asmour Car Limes... occ scccss 500 Steel under frames foo) beef cars ....... SG roca, § § "eemernerd Bettendorf 
Arrow Refining Co............ 50 ank 80,00 US er Peeren- “sakes §. ~- Semis Am. Car & Fdy. 
Arrow Helnine Ce. ..06c002s-. 20 Tank 8,050g. re eta ce !C*~*~*~«CSC Penn. Tank Car 
Atlantic Coast Lime. ...0:6:5.000. 100 Phosphate NS), Me, 60 einieicer (GR; 00UC*C(“‘«‘ RS OCOCOC*«*«( Standard Steel 
Bagdad Lumber Co... ..06.22.. 40 Logging cee ia SL a eee => Am. Car & Fdy. 
Balfour Williamson & Co...... 2 Tank 6,500¢. eee Be, | ar Penn. Tank Car 
eae 50 Ins. Tank 8,000g. | SOruwen asease: .  “swisiwes Gen. American 
Belcher Asphalt Paving Co...... 3 Tank 100,000 ee REIN: 0t(‘C wi, 620i (iti‘(‘é Am. Car & Fdy. 
Berry, Jas. B., Sons, Inc...... 50 Tank 80,000 eee oo ne or Am. Car & Fdy. 
RMGIMEIE, DUWNOOG ccc oncwess cess 10 Tank 8.050g. EEN” aisieiws Friction ose Penn. Tank Car 
3igheart Prod. & Ref. Co..... 100 Tank 8,050g. 5 ne ae ge re et Penn. Tank Car 
100 Tank 10,056. ee Preecugn qo tsesce- jj. «Sivan Penn. Tank Car 
Bigheart Prod. & Ref. Co...... 100 Tank MM «oGteaielts: Seiwa $8  ## Giswtee . weleuree> #§§ Sgtetitannts Penn. Tank Car 
100 Tank MOU ees: 0 ails 0C(‘“(<C‘ SD Fenn. Tank Car 
PE ES Es cS honccdecndeaccs 100 Tank 80 000 a ores RUC ##éaeesse jo -<~seswcs Am. Car & Fdy. 
100 Tank 100,000 OS Se Am. Car & Fdy. 
Jolene Refining Co............ 25 Tank 8,050g. Steel silanes RO ee 60 CCi(‘“ we eR Penn. Tank Car 
Bower, Henry, Chem. Mfg. Co.. 1 Tank 100,000 SOO vce se CL er Am. Car & Fdy. 
Reser Tin) Steel Gee cscs ccsicess 50 Gondola 140,006 Steel 45,026 Friction Arch bar ht ee Am. Car & Fdy. 
Brimstone R. R. & Canal Co.... 23 Ilopper 110,000 Steel ae eee OE Re a ee Pressed Steel 
Bunker Hill & Sul. M. & C. Co. 7 Hopper 110,000 Steel | Se Cc are Pressed Steel 
Burkburnett Refining Co........ 50 Tank 8,050. nt ee Peete Cates (‘él Penn. Tank Car 
CONE SOE COs sis cecswe cess 25 Gondola 140,000 ere Pviewom- sess Cambria 
2 Flat 140,000 Steel frame PUCHOW  ##ééisedce §§  Aeweas Cambria 
3 Hopper 140.000 —.,. error. ieee Cae CC(‘é CR Cambria 
1 30x 140,000 Steel frame ...... ROEM (i (t:t(té«C rg Cambria 
10 Gondola 140,000 ae PCO 8 == iéwae> 060“ (‘I Cambria 
1 Hopper 140,000 ee Beem  daeeey 6060CCti(“‘«‘“;té‘*‘S Cambria 
14 Gondola 140,000 Ss eee Beem = keseaet 60 (iti: min USSD Cambria 
9 Hopper 140.000 nee EUG? 5. ews: . “youn Cambria 
Cacneie (StHe) G0. asic c cece: 2 Gondola 200 600 ROE? -ialsiaies REM eRe ta Pressed Steel 
Central of New Jersey........ 1,000 Hopper 110,000 Ee guy =  * «ase eae. q§. WSewithiss .§ +. ere Standard Steel 
Centtal. Steet CO....0. c0cscsces 50 Gondola 100,000 aoe | a a Pressed Steel 
Champion Fibre Co.....c0.00<- 1 Hopper 110,000 Oe a erm CCS CUCUC(“‘(‘é Am. Car & Fdy. 
5 Tank 100,000 Steel sees ee 0 pe Am. Car & Fdy. 
Champlin Refining Co.......... 80 Tank 8,060g Steel 42,000 Sharon Arch bar lk we Penn. Tank Car 
20 Tank 8.060g Steel 42,000 Sharon Vincin:! 2 232«ss Laddwaws Penn. Tank Car 
Chelsea Refining Co. ..........4+: 50 Tank Re femewe: <Seewes, jo seats .§ j§ «wWeeem + M@ieceie Am. Car & Fdy. 
*Chicago & North Western...... 25 Steel underframes for caboose cars ...... = scuueee 3 ss twee ee ttn wee Bettendorf 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 1,00 ox eines =O’ Cl (i(iés‘iR A UC (it‘é‘ kw CUC(<‘«‘é Company shops 
*Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha. . 1 Steel underframe for caboose car Scieest- qgog- @600as 6  lmewerew . Bettendorf 
Chicago Short. Tine... .00<05... 15 Gondola 100,000 Steel frame ...... UPN, = eee, 80 (tsts aS Pressed steel 
Chic., West Pullman & So...... 30 Hopper 140,000 en See SONGHON® = —«abieigtvn, = —“Scaeleiniais Pressed steel 
Clarendon Refining Co........ 15 Tank 8.050g. S| eee yn ies Coon Penn. Tank Car 
Clow, James B., & Sons........ 1 Tank 80,000 ~ oc, ee EO eee eee Am. Car & Fdy. 
Commerce Petroleum Co........ 30 Tank 100,000 MECEL 0 Re iaiae PRICUOR = edieaein. = — wajoiaieas Am. Car & Fdy. 
Commercial Car Line.......... 25 Tank 8.050g. eco etch wees - 20 Sewers Penn. Tank Car 
25 Tark 8.050g. a ee ROOM = saenen’” = 9 gearemie Penn. Tank Car 
25 Tank 8,050¢. Steel oseees Friction eocces eneews Penn. Tank Car 
Seer Gee 66. oink owsivwwsades 100 Tank 8,050¢g. Steel wedinas Friction abou coccen Penn. Tank Car 
25 Tank 8,050g Steel cme. = susie =) slag Penn. Tank Car 
5 Tank 8,050¢ Steel | a on ae or Penn. Tank Car 
Coopers Greek Chemical Co.... 4 Tank 10.050¢ Steel Friction silts eine S sane stae Penn. Tank Car 
ot ee aa 40 Tank 8 000g Steel Cardwell G-ll A Vulean ge ea Am. Car & Fdy. 
Tank 100,000 Steel Friction eecces eoeeees Am, Car & Fdy. 
40 Tank 80,000 Steel _ Friction presen saue Am. Car & Fdy. 
Crescent Tank Line..........:. 10 Tank 80,000 St. und’frame 60,000 Cardwell G-11 Arch Bar 2 eee Gen. American 
10 Tank 80 000 St. und’frame 60,000 Cardwell G-11 ic | i ee Am, Car & Fdy. 


Items marked with an asterisk not included in totals. 
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Purchaser No. 
Crescent Portland Cement Co... 9 
Crossett Lumber Co...........- 50 
Crown Oil & Ref. Co...... once | «Oe 
EL, cp accdebeneeee 1 
CE NO EME ce cvccescesees 50 
Cudahy Oil Tank Line..... aeons 25 
re, Oe CO. ccecesecoce 50 
East Erie Commercial R. R.. 1 
OS Ee arr R 
Elk Creek Lumber Co........... 10 
Pe A MiB. 6 dchesckeees 10 
Re SO Gv aveccsesccvcess : 
Foco Oil Company.......,..:- 10 
Forney Cotton Oil & Ginning - 5 
Franklin Quality Ref. Co..... 5 
Franklin Quality Refining Co. 10 
Freedom Oil Works........2+.+ 50 
Freedom Oil Works........... ° 50 
General Chemical Co.......... 10 
General Equipment Co......... 1 
Georgia Rosin Products Co..... : 
Gillican-Chipley Co., Inc........ 10 
10 
Glen Nina Tank Line.......... 50 
Greenleaf-Johnson Lbr. Co...... 25 
ne LS Gi cwkeceun cena 20 
50 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
100 
Refiner . See 20 
Hately Rh, eee ee 3 
DE, Eh Bie Bale COcccccece 6 
Holmes, Bulkley « Wardrop.. 100 
eS ee 1 
. Oil Co. of Rock i cxexe sikee ys 
Imperial Refining Co........... 100 
Independent Refining Co....... 1 
Indian Refining Co............ : 
International Vegetable Oil &. ‘ 8 
ED Ts Masacceccceces ee SR 
Interstate Public Service Co.. 5 
Interstate Tank Car Corp...... a 2 
Island peSaing . ee «+ 1,400 
Kellogg & Sons, “weed pakeaas 6 
Kendall Rehniete x Minha wewenee : 
2 

Kellys Creek Colliery Co...... 1 
Kingan Refrigerator Line.. - 100 
Liberty Oil Co., Ltd......cccce 1 
Live Poultry Transit Co....... 100 
Livingston Refiners Corp....... Fe 
Long Bell Lumber Co....... new 50 
Lubrite Refining Co............ 50 
20 
Lutcher & Moore............. ‘ 20 
Magnolia Petroleum Co..... sane 1 

1 
25 
100 
100 
100 
Madera Sugar Pine Co.......... 12 
eeemmettan Oil Co... ccccecccce 100 
Mexican Petroleum Corp....... 600 
200 

50 

Mid-Co Gasoline Co............ 2 
Midland Paching Co............ 15 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas...... 300 
a |  eepereenre 1 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 1 
1 

National Lamp Works.......... 1 
NE UE SOR vc acncuctans 5 
Newport News S. B. Co. 1 
Noble, Chas. F., Oil & Ae Co.. "= 
0 
100 
North American Car Co........ 7 
0 
Ohio Cities Gas Co............ 200 
a calnaanapkive 1 
Me Oe Be BEM BADR. ccccccccces 40 
Paragon Refining Co............ 72 
WS iG Whi eatheewsee wees cues 20 
35 
ES SL ee 50 
OS eee - 
Penn. American Refining Co. 1 
Pennsylvania Tank Line........ = 
9 
Porsy, Chee. T., & Co... ccce ‘ 1 
Petroleum Refining Co.......... 8 
Peytona Lumber Co........... 10 
Phoenix Cotton Oil Co........ 1 
Rainey Wood Coke Co....... ‘ 20 
1 
15 
Ranger Refining Co............ 33 
20 

in, eee GE. vcccccsces 1 
Rodger Ballast Car Co......... 1 


Class 
Hopper 
Logging 

ank 

Pickle 

Tank 

Tank 

— 
Hoppe 
Gon -4 
Hopper 
Logging 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 
Tank 
Tank 

Flat 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Logging 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Logging 

Tank 

Flat 


Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Oil Tank 
Acid Tank 
e 
opper 
Box 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Caboose 
Refrig. 
Tank 
Poultry 
Tank 
Tank 
Logging 
ank 
Tank 
Logging 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Logging 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Flat 
Flat 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Hopper 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
+ 
ogging 
Tank 
Coke 
Gondola 
Coke 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Caboose 
Ballast 
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c , Construc- w 
apacity tion eight 
,000 Steel inews 
30,000 Wood eEree 
8,000g. cecece nn 
0,000 Steel madera 
8,000g Steel 42,000 
100,000 All steel 41,500 
8,050g Steel eneuns 
110,000 Steel ena 
100,000 “3 egaaias 
100,000 Steel aa 
20,000 ood sone 
80,000 Steel eee 
,000 Steel ecccce 
40,000 et =e eee 
8,050g. cS ia 
,000 Steel ~e 
8,050g. Steel new 
 divnie  <cverpe 
10,050g eet 
100,0 a 
80,000 Steel 
80,000 ee 
8,050g a. wwemese 
8,050g Steel a 
8,050g. Steel 
8,050¢g ee: § ebeees 
Re 0 cite. -Adacae 
seca loia Wood ee 
10,000g. Steel 45,600 
8,000g Steel 40,500 
8,000g Steel 40,500 
8,000g. Steel 40,500 
8,000g. Steel 40,500 
10.000g Steel 42,300 
8,000g. Steel 42,000 
8,000g. Steel 42,000 
8.000g Steel 42, 000 
80,000 Steel eae 
10,050g Steel wenarks 
ee sees 
8,050g. Steel — 
80,000 St. und’frame ...... 
60,00 Steel 30,000 
60,000 Steel 30,000 
,000 eee 
10,050g. ao 
,000g. Steel 39,000 
7,000g. Steel 40,600 
8,050¢g eee 
110,000 Ose 
,000 . ere 
8,000g. Steel 41,000 
8,000g. Steel 41,000 
100,000 Steel wees 
80,000 ee . 
80,000 Steel ° _ 
80,000 Orit ete 
ekeexs ood eeeeee 
60,000 St. ctr. sills ...... 
10,050g. Steel a 
,000 lL eee ‘ 
8,050g. ae tC'w Wb cs _ 
10,050g. a = abana 
0,000 Wood ...... 
100,000 a ie 
100,000 ee 
60,000 St. und’frame ...... 
100,000 e- vasioag 
80,000 Steel ae 
80,000 Re” Lets 
80,000 a 
100,000 rors 
100.000 i. - Sendo 
40,000 Wood _....... 
10,000g. Steel 40,000 
10,000¢. Steel 40,000 
10,000g. Steel 40, ‘000 
10,050g. ee wenees 
8,050g. rena 
100,000 Eee 
110,000 SS = 
100,000 US aa 
110,000 n° enaee ‘ 
140,000 Cl! lL ° 
240,000 a e 
0,000 ee . 
100,000 ™ ie 
80,000 are 
80.000 * re - 
80.000 OS 
$.000g. - iP 
10.050g. aa ee 
8,000¢. Steel 41,700 
8,000¢. Se 
10,000g.  Eeoo 
8,050¢. ER 
8,050¢ en 
ee  Seeree  acegee 
140,000 Steel 
80.000 Steel 
10.050¢. ee 
8.050g. err 
100,000 Pn \aéauas 
8,050¢ ae 
6,500g. UU. [7a 
0,000 .. zoe 
8,050g ~ 5 eee 
100,000 | eee 
100.000 TS ee 
100,000 _ eee 
8.000¢ ieee 
10,000¢ ee 
10,050¢ are 
60,000 Steel a 
100,000 Steel cece 


Draft Gear 
Spring 
Spring 

Cardwell G-11 
Cardwell G-11 
Friction 
Spring 
Friction 
Friction 
Cardwell 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


Cardwell G-11 
Cardwell G-11 
Cardwell G-11 
Cardwell G-11 
Cardwell G-11 
Cardwell G-11 
Cardwell G-11 
Cardwell G-11 
Cardwell G-11 
Friction 
Friction 
Spring 
Friction 
Friction 
Cardwell G-11 
Cardwell G-11 
Friction 
Friction 
Cardwell G-11 
Bradford 


Cardwell G-11A 


Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Cardwell 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Spring 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


eee eee 


Cardwell 
Cardwell 
Cardwell 
Friction 
Friction 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


Cardwell G-11A 


Friction 
Cardwell G-11 * 
Friction 
Friction 


Friction 
Cardwell 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Friction 
Spring 
Friction 


Trucks 


eeeeee 


Arch bar 
Arch bar 


Arch bar 


eee eee 


Arch bar 
Cast steel 
Cast steel 
Cast steel 
Arch bar 


eeeeee 
eoeeee 


seeeee 


seeeee 


Arch bar 


Arch bar 
Arch bar 


Vulcan 


serene 


eeeeee 


Arch bar 
Arch bar 
Arch ad 


seer 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 

eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


Arch bar 





eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeecee 
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Builder 
Pressed Steel 


Pressed Steel 
Gen. American 


Chic. Steel Car 
Penn. Tank Car 


Pressed Steel 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Al. St. Tank 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Penn Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Car 
Penn Tank Car 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Penn. Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Car 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Std. Tank Car 
Gen. American 
Gen. American 
Gen. American 
Gen. American 
Std. Tank Car 
Std. Tank Car 
Std. Tank Car 
Standard Steel 


Am, Car & Fdy. 
Penn. Tank Car 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Penn. Tank Car 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Keith Ry. Equip. 


Standard Steel 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Penn. Tank Car 


Gen. American 
Gen. American 


Penn. Tank Car 


Pressed Steel 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
m. Car & Fdy. 


Chic. Steel Car 
Gen. American 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Penn. Tank Car 


Mt. Vernon 


Penn. Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Car 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Bettendorf 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 


Gen. American 


Am. Car & Fdvy. 


Gen. American 
Std. Tank Car 


Penn. Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Car 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 


Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Penn. Tank Car 


Gen. American 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 


Penn. Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Car 


Camhria 
Std. Tank Car 


Penn. Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Car 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Penn. Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Car 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Car 


Penn. Tank 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Penn. Tank Car 


Mt. Vernon 


Am.Car & Fdy. 
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Purchaser No. 

Roxana Petroleum Co. of Okla.. He 
Sacramento Northern ......... ° 25 
Sheet & Tube Co. of Am...... 8 
Shee Ce, GE Cs ke 6ccviscecosic : 
Sie, TN skh ates sas se 300 
Smethport Extract Co.......... 3 
a See 10 
Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 25 
Southern, Extract Co.......... 1 
Bete GMOS ccnccacecccestaes : 
1 

Gta BA. Z... Mile. Cé..cccacs 10 
eS ee 1 
Standard Oil Co. of La........ 2 
Standard Tin Plate Co.......... 2 
Stauffer Chemical Co.......... 2 
Steinbeck Lumber Co.......... 10 
Sterling Oil & Refin. Co....... 25 
Stoll Oil C 10 
Stroud, B. 15 
RR re 75 
*Swift & Co 300 
Terre Haute, Ind. & Eastern... 2 
TONE SME: tenietessesiwasees nN * 
VC ey eee 110 
Transcontinental Oil Co........ 100 
Trams Bieet Co. 2. ccccccsccs 2 
Cele Pate Car Ce. occcicceses 3,500 
750 

500 

250 

250 

250 

United States Government...... 200 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co.... 7 
ee BN cleat ine menuaan es . 4 
OF We BN Bs eanacinesesecs 11 
United Verde Copper Co... ° 
Universal Steel CO. .c.cccccsces 2 
Week, FORM Re cciccceseccesess ; 
3 

ee er 3 
Warner- emma CO. .ccevees ee = 
Warren Oil Co. of Penn....... 7 
10 

Wewten Steel Ceincscccccscses 2 
West Penn Power Co.......... 70 
White Eagle Oil & Refin........ 4 
bo 8 ee 300 
Wilburine Oil Works.......... 5 
Wilhoit Refining Co............ R 
Willits & Patterson.........0.. 20 
Witte, John H., & Sons........ = 
American Cyanide..........0. 6 

Angio - Newfoundland Develop- 

A ee A Rae ae 16 
12 

1 

British American Nickel Corp.. 4 
Canadian National ....<ccccces 750 
300 

500 

150 

250 

550 

500 

6 

80 

Comat: Pecillo. < oiccccicccwssce 140 
ee ee eee 125 
ee ee eee ys 
TE CR I oases caanresiie’s 100 
Imperial Oil’ _ ee ane 300 
Southern Alberta Refineries.... 1 
American Metal Co........se0- 2 
Am, Smelt. & Ref. Co.......... 16 
Anglo-Mexican Pet. Co........ SS 
Argentine North Eastern....... 30 
[ee SO i eae 3 
Broken Hill Prop. Co., Ltd.. 6 
Buenos Aires Ry.........2ee00. 12 
Burma Mines ........+. 50 
Caribbean Petroleum Co.. 2 
Central ogee) nae 20 
Central Adelaida ........ 20 
Central Patria .......... 20 
- Central Cabaiguan ....... 10 
Central CanaGus .....cccccsece bo 
Comteal Batree: 6c ccciscvcccees 30 
CONNER CE, oo ince vecceess 20 
CORIINE IIIE vn naicks <5 xecnceww's 30 
Central R. R. of Peru......000. 60 
Sk ere 20 
Cerro de Pasco (Peru)........ 80 
Chile Exploration Co........... 50 
i Gt Se eee are 40 
Colombian Northern .......... 12 
Cuban American Sugar Co...... 100 
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eeeeteces 
eeeeee 
settee 


eees 

eeeetes 
eretes 
seston 
eeetes 
eeetee 
eeetees 
eeetes 
eeeces 
eeteces 
eoeeee 


Side frame 
Side frame 
Side frame 
Side frame 
Side frame 
Side frame 


Arch bar 
Arch bar 
Arch bar 


eeeses 
eeecese 
eeeses 

eesese 


eeeees 
eeeese 
eeteees 


eesece 
eeeece 
eeecece 
eeeeee 
eeecee 
eeseece 


eeeees 


eeoeeee 
cesses 
eeeces 


eevece 


esetes 
eeeees 


eeeees 


eeeees 

eeeece 
eeeees 
eseeee 
eeeces 
eseees 
eeeses 
eeeves 


i Construc- 
Class Capacity tion Weight Draft Gear 
Tank 100,000 Steel ————- = =6—t—“Ct*C I 
Tank 100,000 Steel 40, "800 ake eae 
Box 80,000 ree Spring 
Coke 100,000 OS Friction 
Tank 10,000g. Steel saeee Cardwell G-11A 
Tank 10,000g. OS eee Cardwell G-11A 
Tank 100,000 OS ae Friction 
Tank 100,000 core Friction 
Tank 8,050g eee Friction 
Coke  ... a ee 
Tank 100,000 a eee Friction 
Flat 60,000 SS ees Spring 
Stock 60,000 ere Spring 
Elephant 60,000 re Spring 
Tank 8,050g. “ieee Friction 
Tank 8,050g ee Friction 
Flat 60,000 rrr Spring 
Hopper 110,000 eS Spring 
Tank 100,000 eee Friction 
Logging 30,000 ee nee 
Tan 0,000 eee Friction 
Tank 8,050¢. OS er Friction 
Tank 80,000g. SS ne Friction 
Tank 100,000 ~ ere Friction 
Steel underframes for beef cars  ...... = sees 
ox ; ee ee ere 
Tank 5,000g. SN 8 Watelteg Friction 
Tank 8,050g. SS rs Friction 
Tank 100,000 See Friction 
Tank 80,000 OS ee Friction 
Flat 150,000 ee Friction 
Tank 100,000 Steel 51,000 Cardwell 
Tank 100,000 Steel 51,000 Cardwell 
Tank 100,000 Steel 51,000 Cardwell 
Tank 100,000 Steel 51,000 Waugh 
Tank 100,00 Steel 1,000 Miner 
Tank 100.000 Steel ,000 National 
N. g. gondola 22,000 St. und’frame ...... Spring 
ank 8,050g. ee Friction 
Tank 10,050g. TT Friction 
Flat 150, 000 SS ae Friction 
eres C(t‘ Cetin LOC ceca 
Flat 100,000 SS ee Friction 
Gondola _ 100,000 Se re Friction 
Gondola 100,000 OT aes Spring 
Tank 8,050g. SS er Friction 
Tank 8,050¢. SS re Friction 
Tank 8,050g. Re Friction 
Tank MS 4a, (eee =O] 
Tank 0,000 OS ere Friction 
Tank 100,000 SS eer Friction 
Tank 8,000¢. Steel 0,000 Cardwell 
Tank 10,000¢. Steel 100,060 Cardwell 
Tank ,000g. Steel ,000 Cardwell 
Flat 140,000 oS re ee 
Hopper 110,000 eer wwe Friction 
ank 80,000 SS Friction 
Tank 100,000 SS er Friction 
Tank 0.000 a Friction 
Tank 80,000 re Friction 
Tank 8,050g. SS ee . Friction 
Tank 10,050¢. SN res Friction 
Tank a” = (iCCelastuns 6 waane = ”Ct«Ccwemeg 
Tank 80.000 a See Friction 
Tank ~~ 80.000 steel eee Friction oes 
Orders from Railways and Other Companies in Canada 
EE Scasess. askin “esekame j4.#  ‘Swemudw 
MCE: RR ee at 
DP itewesc® i cegiire- veers #§ <citeneid 
oe a ne 
Ree 0,000 Steel cbeews Friction 
Box es oeeeee cecece eocce 
[ME ouwaces ~ aces Geese, Werte 
ee 06C eee Ul (<é‘“‘ CD 0U Ulta 
tems:  Gatings! i weltaac ( = aaa 
De Secn. orliamal gene 4 Aigciies 
Gen’l service 100,000 Steel frame ...... Spring 
Fla 80,000 St. und’frame ...... Friction 
Snow plows ...... Steel frame ...... Friction 
Cael = eee eee. =“ emtemien 
De Steiawe, etary coe i ## waraaee 
ME canara: 4 8 8 (fealeer DM Widecsa? 4. waitin 
mr | “deonce" se0aha) “Aeewees.) .§ Shares 
aia 60 Seika Osea. - Leedoe 
Tank 100,000 rene Friction 
ee) thee ee eee | ll iaeaas 
Tank 80,000 ere Friction 
Orders from Other Countries 
Tank 80,000 reer Spring 
Ore cu.ft. eae Spring 
Tank 100,000 OO ee Friction 
Flat § 60,000 St.und’frame...... = ...... 
Tank Friction 
Hopper Friction 
Tene =—85 titi lltt eee tit wee 
a gross 
‘an pring 
“0 Geeaeee 060C(‘“‘ CC UC“‘i‘“ 
Cane Spring 
Cane Spring 
Cane 60,000 St. und’frame ...... Friction 
Cane 60,000 St. und’frame ...... Friction 
Cane 60,000 St. und’frame ...... Friction 
Cane 60,000 St. und’frame ...... Spring 
Cane 60,000 St. und’frame ...... Spring 
Cane 60,000 SS Se Friction 
Flat 77,150 a Spring 
Ore 000 OS Spring 
Flat 60,000 Ee Spring 
Ore 140,000 Steel conan Friction 
Cane 60,000 St. und’frame ...... Spring 
Gondola 40,000 St. und’frame ...... ceeee 
Cane 30,000 Steel =... 3 Spring 


Roofs 
seceee 
eboney 

‘ 
cveses 
_ 
ee 
eee 
ee 








oe 
. 
eee 
eee 
coe 
eee 
eereee 
corcee 
. 
. 
eccee 
eee 
eevee 
eeeeee 
eereee 
ee 
ee 
eereee 
eeree . 
eeeee . 
ee 
ee 
ceccee 
ee 
. ee 
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Builder 
Std. Tank Car 
Std. Tank Car 
Mt. Vernon 
Pressed Steel 


Penn. Tank Car 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Penn. Tank Car 
Pressed Steel 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Mt. Vernon 

Mt. Vernon 

Mt. Vernon 
Penn. Tank Car 
Fenn. Tank Car 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Penn. Tank Car 
Pressed Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Bettendorf 


& Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Standard Ste} 
Presse'] Ste 4 
Cambria 
Cambria 
Company shops: 
Company shops. 
Ralston 

Penn. Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Car 
Pressed Steel 
Mt, Vernon 
Pressed Stee? 
Pressed Stee? 
Pressed Steel 
Penn, Tank Car 
Pénn, Tank Car 
Penn, Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Car 
Am. Car 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Allegheny Stee 
Gen. American 
Gen. American 


Pressed Stee? 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & 
Am. Car x Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Penn. Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Car 
= Tank Car 
m. Car & rc 
a Car & Fdy 


Can. Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy- 
Eastern Car 
National 

National 

Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Eastern Car 
Eastern Car 
Eastern Car 
Can. Car & 
Can. 
Can. 
Can. 
Can. 
Am. 
Can. 
Am. Car 


Can. 


m, Car & 
Pressed “ss 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
— “tos 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car : Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Pressed ‘S’ ori 
Pressed Steel 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
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Corstruc- 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity tion Weight Draft Gear Trucks Roofs Builder 
a a a eee 150 Box 80,000 Steel frame ...... a. A es eee Am. Car & Fdy. 
Cuba Northern Rys............ 250 Flat 60,000 Steel frame ...... a eee ee Am. Car & Fdy. 
250 Box 60,000 Steel frame ...... Pee gs OM eens Am. Car & Fdy. 
Ee ene oes 200 Box 60,000 ee Gee leet (<ité‘“‘“C cS U!U!U!UC~C~«C SS Pressed Steel 
200 een? lees, © 'Regsaety, @ane¥e o-oo .§ “<aglsas . . <eparecare Standard Steel 
50 N. g. cane ee  P-wueeee ~ a eemna pies | 0Ct(‘“‘t a UUUC!™C!C*C*«C me Gregg 
Cuyamal Fruit Co (for Hond.) 5 | Sithes <snxeds © weeps go ahasce oo. -Guauine Magor 
Dollar, R., Co. (Tao Ching Ry) 100 Gondola 80,000 UT eae Oe es Am, Car & Fdy. 
Destileria San Juan Matanzas.. 5 Tank 80,000 a Ps Friction Bites #§§ Wibviaais Am, Car & Fdy. 
Destileria El Infierno.......... 5 Tank 80,000 ae 8 w9eew WU Am, Car & Fdy. 
*Federated Malay States........ [Se Tee ee Oe te 00CC(‘( #tC ee! 06€C~«S Ce 06060UC~C~*«C Nat’l Steel. 
COP, BON ce cwevcsesecce 10 Cane 60,000 St. und’frame ...... ee ee Am, Car & Fdy. 
FORGE GOT C TeBiciscccecvcces 12 Taree Sena «aiwaes jo “Gitmmupd |.§ “Setteerye "was Magor 
30 Cat #3§#£vKesoue ‘Cass  <«tnmee waa’ Dio Sige. 8 Salat Magor 
Tamaica Government Sie ties 36 30x 60,000 Pe) iitxsece io ¢ Napanee AS 4. Wire 6 ae Nat'l Steel. 
ee ree ‘ 25 Cane 60,600 ee ee mt ear Am. Car & Fdy. 
ES OD SE ee eee 5 Flat 20,000 Oe. .vaeees ee eee te |) Cw eons Am. Car & Fdy. 
PEUMONER BUGET CO... cesses 2 Tank 80 000 eae eo ee See “Seen et Am. Car & Fdy. 
2 Tank 80 000 ee eke Pe WP catego + Saneds Am. Car & Fdy 
Pekin Suiyuan (China)........ 100 Gondola 80.000 peaeer =60waseee 60C(<é«ws ||) Dp kee Gen. American 
500 Gondola RT ee lI ee Gen. American 
Santa Cecilia Sugar Corp....... 12 Cane 60,000 et. wed frame <6. Vulcan See TS || wees Am. Car & Fdy 
South African Railways........ 300 Gondola 80,600 Steel piraae  q. ‘wamene 9 | aesteea pl OD. wphecles Pressed Steel 
200 Gondola 60.000 a Oe a ee Son a> Relacniere Pressed Steel : 
South Porto Rico Sugar Co.... 65 Cane 60,000 ee pean Ree A Re | Subicatnss Am. Car & Fdy. 
Tela R. R. (Honduras)........ 50 Fruit i ee ee ore este Lf Alaeahaerks Magor 
Trinidad Gov't Rys..... cece: 70 ee eee hee” Ol eee Cl (i‘ér Ne | ict flats Magor 
oe Bo Bh See eee ee 4 Tank 5,000g. ... iis Friction Cy a ne Penn. Tank Car 
2 Tank 6.500¢. eee are Sr a S~ Sr e e Penn. Tank Car 
United Rys of Havana........ 300 Box 60,000 [CME OUUNE ecscs  0CCC(i‘ ee 00UCUC ee 06060lCUC | Pressed Steel 
300 RU AG eee Yee 0 eta Standard Steel be 
25 Ballast ior Mieece ij. gimmie, qo S8@eee- jj. shteawus Standard Steel 
Wieket Beer Cio kein vveewedcnes 10 Cane 60,000 St. und’frame ...... eee, la RG C(t‘ Am. Car & Fdy. 
Passenger Car Orders in 1919 
Domestic Orders 
If electric lighting 
Pr NED CIS on 
Axle 
Construc- generator 
Purchaser No. Class tion Weight Lighting equipinent Ratteries Builder 
Arms Pal. Horse Car Co...... 1 Horse aaa eis St. und’frame ...... me tC i eee Pullman 
25 i St. und’frame ...... ee t—(tCwg- ss hare Pullman 
Atlantic Coast Line...........- 2 a. ee lll ER a Electric eat 2 00€|~|OCOC«~*””*S*« Pullman 
NY CD ne wdcie dann eens 1 ere a assane 4 Maeseh 4 “—G600e- 4  “gieeuws Unit Ry. Car - 
Peeee Meet CaN scicecssccee 1 ae medias OTS a ee Pullman 
Nash., Chattanooga & St. Louis 1 Bag &mail ...... All steel ...... Electric Stone-Franklin Edison Am, Car & Fdy. 
4 PE  * sacaacee | | ieee Electric Stone-Franklin Edison Am. Car & Fdy. 
4 or kw ewes Electric Stone-Franklin Edison Am. Car & Fdy. 
2 ee All eteel ...... Electric Stone-Franklin Edison Am. Car & Fdy. ce 
Pullman Car Lines.........-.- 150 Sleeping ...... ara ee. Sy Pullman : 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 10 Coe 8s a bees ) eae Electric Safety Willard Am. Car & Fdy lI 
5 Baggage ....«.«.. All steel enn Electric Safety Willard Am. Car & Fdy 
Southern-Pacihe ...ccvccisscecs 15 Baggage re Tee nn, ‘enkegs'? ieee | -eee 0 | Pullman _ 
OE Se eee 50 Ceeeee «sw bees a ES int Fullman 
12 Bag. & express ...... Steel pene C(O R CCC(“‘“‘é Pullman 
5 ee .  xaweee ree | I ee eee Pullman F 
2 a errr Te SP es ee ne Pullman i 
Saratoga & Encampment...... 1 20Ghp.. 70 ft gaseline mechanical drive, 0000000 .ccces utes 0 —i(tét ww ww McKeen F 
Washington Southern ......... 1 ee tte ue [7 err en Pullman F 
Orders from Railways and Other Companies in Canada 
If electric lighting = 
Axle IT 
Construc- generator U 
Purchaser No. Class tion Weight Lighting equipment Batteries Builde: , 
Canadian National ............ 80 ne er bo ee ae eer Can. Car & Fdy. to 
30 ee “cteece j§§ an% e's einige eee re ey Can. Car & Fdy. 
18 eee 6 Gem bo aa “be wee eae br eemmes Can. Car & Fdy. O! 
9 a = =— neta Sora Aah errr bec owteaeret 0 haecgtore4 Can. Car & Fdy 
0) Tourist nun ea% ee a ne re Can. Car & Fdy. se 
20 eee ee eeenns preareres wale Can. Car & Fdy 
20 | eae Sates eadease widows Seabee)  aeintres Can. Car & Fdy. 
13 Observation ...... ie erat Bn ee secre |) wpaticear |) Wndultean Can. Car & Fdy. 
50 Caseest 8  scsdec eke idiebeee, - cebaeee  . cawegenmre’. | » .Ghadtieas Pullman 
Canadian Pacific ....--.cceeess 30 CC ie a ore iawaste (Oe siaetes ot ae ee Can. Car & Fdy 
2  Kwekee ij <Seeswh seamen ere see 6 gaeete.s Can. Car & Fdy. 
24 PES -neueee weinda ithe, “ees castles) Theses ts Can. Car & Fdy. 19 
a a a mareea Ree ten cate || cha atecb Can. Car & Fdy. 19 
Grand Trunk Dri ar vat ea ata 9 eS See acs? wl ewes  waetemers art ee Can. Car & Fdy » 
19 
19 
Orders from Other Countries 19. 
If electric lighting 19 
Axle , 19 
Construc- generator 19 
Purchaser No. Class tion Weight Lighting equipment Batteries Builde 
Colombian Northern .......... 1 Observation ...... St. und’frame ...... eo ° tii weir Am. Car & Fdy 
Compania De Argamasilla ; 
Tomelloso (Spain) ........-.. 1 200hp. gencline mechemical drive. ji joi neeecs weenee weve McKeen 
GR, ERS oi eR oe Ce 5 eee xadees St. und’frame ...... Electric Safety Edison Am. Car & Fdy. 
10 Sige ans St. und’frame ...... Electric Safety Edison Am. Car & Fdy. 
> eM. 6 veces St. und’frame ...... Electric Safety Edison Am. Car & Fdy. 
5 xpresS sw se ee St. und’frame ...... Electric Safety Edison Am. Car & Fdy. a 
1 Peivate — sc ccce . St. und’frame ...... Electric Safety Edison Am. Car & Fdy. 
Cera. We. act eaneeeeakeoeces 6 ES a aS Oo Pullman ; 
*Fecderated Malav :States...... 60 Steel underframes for passenger cars. = = = ...... = wneeee —ti(ié‘t we ww Nat’l Steel co 
Ce WE, Ges Ot Ge ncuccecande 1 Comb. Ist & 2d cl. ae St. und’frame ...... —— @8=—ti‘é‘ét ag sr reels Am. Car & Fdy. or 
Int. Rep. of Central America.. 1 ee eer P ON ligt Am. Car & Fdy 
2 2dclass iw‘ as Ms ica °C CC CC Dei Am. Car & Fdy. th 
1 Bag& mail ...... Wood Dax . usema ° Afewewt jo ~ Siemans Am. Car & Fdy. 
Madrid, Saragossa & Alicante.... 20 Oe eee St. und’frame ...... eee Cities * hyp Am. Car & Fdy. 
30 aa St. und frame ...... i j§  <@ee@ecle qo "S&besans Am. Car & Fdy. pl 
NE a A eee eee 25 pO ee St. und’frame ...... Electric Seeme © 0—~—C hn nun’ Am. Car & Fdy. | 
SE A Rca a on ao aicearae ines 2 Istclass ...... ee eA 0 SRR tg Am. Car & Fdy. to 
3 oT eae ne cwewes C—O aa ia Garey Am. Car & Fdy. = 
4 SEG: otters ee ss a eo ee ee \m. Car & Fdy. fe) 
United Rys. of Havana........ 8 ees a oo Wason ; 
12 See lk haces UR cca 60 (Ca ti(‘i‘i Ke ttCwew ng Wason = 
































Passenger Car Orders Show Upward Trend 


Production in 1919 Lowest on Record, but Prospects Are for . 


ett 


Better Business 


of passenger cars in 1919 indicate that that industry 
has as yet by no means recovered from the practical 
cessation of business resulting from the war and its attend- 
ing-circumstances. The number of passenger cars ordered 


sie FIGURES showing the new orders and the production 





TaBLe I. Jue PaAssENGER CAR OrpDeERS oF 1919 
ae ee ae i ee. SU sak is ind oes Saas SiN ewe Asean 292 
as aN I 8. caliauat'ss oh wsuigt no. Grewia terarw mud ne wae aahtepes bell 347 
Por” Geert te GERET COUMRRTCS. ooo .e oo oins sins si cteee ie ies Hues swe ee eee 143 
OD igo ks 5a noe wrw ee We as OOS ra a Oe lew ee eee 782 





in 1919 totaled 782, of which 292 were for service in the 
United States, 347 for Canada and 143 for export. Owing 
to the fact that there have been a number of passenger car 
orders placed within the last few weeks these numbers are 





Taste II. Orpers For PAssENGER Cars Since 1901 
Domestic orders only 
Passenger Passenge 
cars cars 
PNG nae cie ewe eendenees 2,879 Bei cochiy atorkre Semaramaiaceeiats 4,514 
WN ioe acswracmnee nese 3,459 MDa rantaaie eo at cee Sea 3,881 
CE in ginny ckedeeneeos 2,310 esata sce cambrek tone 2,623 
Poise ci ie ennadi puters 2,213 WE vinsage ate DOK Me an eis 3,642 
Pe ack hcicccal pa sinen es 3,289 DEB io aie salayeetnnhasy Senos 3,179 
sak aaesee eee meres 3,402 NN wicket ore ieee ebecacais 2,002 
PE ots cae vesaneeencase 1,791 TOES katona ea vse en 3,101 
WG akcuewnecataemeeews 1,319 
Domestic and Foreign 
Year Domestic Foreign Total 
TN a i tieadck Wile teneway ee 2,544 109 2,653 
ND ec ch niseas Beer Rane ees 1,124 43 1,167 
1918 


AUER REE te 131 26 157 
considerably in excess of those of 1918, when 131 cars were 
ordered for domestic service and 26 for export, but, of course, 
they are not at all up to the totals for 1917. 

The production of passenger cars in the car building 
plants of the United States in 1919 (excluding Canada), 
totaling 466, of which 306 were for domestic use and 85 
for export, is likewise far below the output for 1918, when 
1,573 cars were built, including 1,481 cars for domestic 


use and 92 for export. In fact, the output of passenger 
cars in 1919 was the lowest since the compilation of these 
figures was begun. 

The orders on hand for passenger cars at present promise 
a somewhat larger year from the production standpoint in 





TaBLe II I—Passencer Cars Bui tt 

United States Canada Total 

TURBOUED: 3. 0-5;5 asa ao hale oe 306 160 466 

ORENEEE. S.du vee aeenye- ‘ oF 8 | “eeeren 5 

391 160 551 

Comparison with Previous Years 
Passenger 
a mange: 
Year Domestic Foreign Total 
BEE. ha wittwtet dice pace - 1,20) 104 1,305 
PN 65 Bh og ere bite 1,515 121 1,636 
TO iwi niig See iacotw woken ance 1,949 106 2,055 
UN odin sewaoe pars From 1902 to 1907 passenger 1,948 
PE. Swinson sante.sre es iad eos ca figures in these two 2,007 
aig raters uta wuke d atsiiotaiels Se columns included in  corre- 2,144 
aes sponding frt. car columns. 2,551 
“terest oe 3.167 
Si aes hese aediale ee ; 5,457 
PT, nc hcoch awsn ents 1,645 71 1.716 
1909* ?;698 151 2,849 
NE nF onic. cigs, vlan oe Rais 4,136 276 4,412 
1911* Be SreASsae eaeane es 3,938 308 4.246 
POOR, fee tat Sionicwsstnai ten 822 238 3.060 
‘Includes Canadian output. 
Includes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops. 
United States Canadian 

— —— — A. —~ Grand 
Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total Total 
ee 2,559 220 779 BAe seeetinne 517 3,296 
ee 3,310 56 3.366 325 325 3,691 
Pf rr 1,852 14 ,86¢€ 83 8&3 1,949 
TORE vceese 1,732 70 1,802 Be weiearhs 37 1,839 
Pee Galanos 1,924 31 1,955 GS  sevrtus 45 2,000 
See. dvsness 1,480 4 1,572 ] 1 1,503 








1920 than in 1919, and the fact that a buying movement 
has begun during the past few weeks should indicate that 
orders are to be expected in the near future on a much larger 
scale than has been typical of the year just past. 

The tables showing the orders for passenger train cars are 
given on the opposite page. 
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Exports of Railway Supplies Break all Records 


Figures for Only First Ten Months Rival Totals for 
Full Years from 1914 to 1918 


plies during the first ten months of 1919, that being 

the extent to which figures for the year are thus far 
available, brings out the interesting fact that with certain 
exceptions the exports for these ten months alone have been 
in excess of the exports of any entire year back to 1914. 
Taking rails as one important item, it is noted that the ex- 
ports of this commodity to October 31 this year have totaled 
568,065 tons, valued at $36,348,148. This tonnage has been 
exceeded only by that of all of 1916, in which year, however, 
because of the difference in prices the value of the exports 
of rails was considerably less. 

The exports of freight cars in the first ten months of 1919 
have totaled 19,253, valued at $45,578,934, as compared 
with the best preceding year, 1917, when freight cars valued 
at $26,769,793 were exported. The exports of freight cars 
in June, 1919, alone exceeded the exports of freight cars in 
all of 1918, this excluding, of course, the cars shipped over- 
seas during that year for the American Expeditionary Forces. 
The exports of car wheels and axles for the ten months of 
1919, totaling $10,533,448, are over double those for all 
twelve months of 1918 and several times those of the years 
immediately preceding. 

The exports of locomotives for 1919 have not bulked so 
large. The number for the ten months has been about the 
game as in 1916, for which year, however, the value of loco- 
motives exported was but half that of the ten months of this 
year. The number of locomotives exported from January to 
October this year has been about one-half the exports for 
either 1917 or 1918, although the values are more nearly 
comparable. 

The year 1919 will, if the hopes of the advocates of export 
trade in the railway supply field come to pass, take its place 
in history as the year in which the war-time demands for 
railway equipment turned themselves into the more perma- 
nent trade of peace. While it is true that the export orders 
for cars and locomotives placed on the books have not been 
as large as might have been expected or desired, the above 
resumé will show that 1919 has made a most creditable rec- 
ord from the standpoint of export accomplishment. 


A N ANALYSIS of the figures for exports of railway sup- 


Through the efforts of the Division of Statistics of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce the business 
papers of the country have been enabled since January, 1919, 
to give their readers accurate and detailed figures of the 
monthly exports of their respective industries by countries 
of destination. The railway supply field has been covered 
under four heads, “Steam Locomotives,” “Freight and Pas- 
senger Cars for Steam Railroads,” “Car Wheels and Axles” 
and “Railway Track Material,” and the monthly reports 
for these commodities have been published in the Foreign 
Railway News column of the Railway Age as soon as they 
have been made available. 


Locomotive Exports 


The totals of exports of steam locomotives for each of the 
ten months to October this year have been compiled for pur- 
poses of this article in Table I. From this table it will be 
observed that there were exported from this country, from 


Taste I. Exports or Steam LocoMmorives 


Number Value 

NIK: «3c: oo ace gr bye Kee wk aE weak Oelain emus 87 $3,076,543 
SII ai carina Stay, Rial eee eb ata hainlla ain eer nace maar 85 2,584,269 
DEE. sttudsctreiddeunene teen becnecencee encase 7 852,224 
EE. tice dcitiatr aw ce ad od eee Cerda ewmaweCee 55 2,193,168 
SN. deca caarawnkeenaaa Cem ei waee SEb eae Eee’ ees 97 4,040,551 
Fe TT ee re re eee er ee eee 78 2,356,909 
Py beach DanKede bee a seGee ae Rees belbeea Vuweewe-oe 17 322,775 
RE ere rr rs re eee re nr eee ee 69 1,539,540 
SD canine ce Kadinde 6066 CKsCeE ER SPECOR SR ECS 78 2,326,339 
REE Wdcecbese.nedaaiseeeeceuvebecewae ne beeen 170 5,284,019 

Total for ten months of 1919.............. 763 $24,576,337 

Comparison With Previous Years (Entire 12 Months) 

Year Number Value 
ees er ery Gor ores ee er aa 383 $3,692,225 
SE cacededrddocb od bddnSeed Ceeeeeeeenteeknns see 228 2,115,866 
BED: cw 6.0.0 6000.6006.046 6069 80 6666000805 «0066860 . 799 12,665,877 
TOES cacccdvccceccee sd cde eceeeeecouceseecesosse 1,442 18,243,248 
errr ry err ry ee erat er 1,457 35,889,632 


January 1 to October 31 this year, a total of 763 locomotives, 
valued at $24,576,337. Comparing these figures with those 
of the preceding years, 1914 and 1918, at the bottom of the 
table it will be noted that the number of locomotives exported 
in the first ten months of 1919 alone was twice that of the 
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entire twelve months of 1914, over three times as great as 
the total for 1915, about the same as in 1916, but only about 
one-half the totals for 1917 and 1918. 

This brings out in a striking way the great expansion of 
our export trade in locomotives due to the war, and empha- 
sizes the usefulness of the steam locomotive as an instru- 
ment of warfare. The differences in value as between the 
several years given is not alone due to the increase in cost 
of railway motive power. It is also due to the fact that the 
United States has taken a new place in locomotive export 
trade and is now producing larger locomotives and in larger 
quantities than before the war. As far as 1919 itself is 
concerned, there is but little to say. Large shipments have 
been made to Italy, while Japan and Cuba have been regu- 
lar purchasers. There have also been shipments to Russia 
on older orders noted from time to time. 


Freight and Passenger Exports 


Table II shows the exports of cars, freight and passenger. 
The table is a striking one, in that it shows for these ten 
months of 1919 exports of freight cars so considerably in 
excess of those of any of the five preceding years. The rec- 
ord for June alone is in excess of the entire export shipments 
in 1918, from the point of view of value, although not from 
that of number. 














Taste II. Exports oF Freicnt aNp Passencer Cars 
Freight Passenger 
ll —~/ | 

Month No. Value No. Value 
foueery Daelenian eae N ae eeae 351 $509,644 6 $36,807 
ee er ere eee 583 957,128 225 130,768 
5 18,552 
i 8 145,141 
44 960,616 
11 173,929 
ie * 1,800 
SORES ic diccersavtvceneees 1,774 3,538,002 12 81,975 
oe Re ee eer 4,319 9,179,902 5 13,950 
Total for 10 months... 19,253 $45,578,934 317 $1,563,538 

Comparison With Previous Years (Entire 12 Months). 
Freight Passenger 

£ — ‘ Cc —* ‘ 

Month No. Value No. Value 
Nos coe aaTER ERAS Seuwes $5,390,705 Seek $2,018,853 
SUES 4 seeesccewencacteqeeta Saceee 1,198,806 urate 509,024 
EE os lar cvprekgiginc ene waOken) Dieeeheete 23,298,759 . 820,518 
WEEE SG oivecaucsrdeaeeneeores -aeaees 26,769,793 Bake 815,791 
PEER ci cbcvavaaeneeee tos weus 10,303 12,821,936 75 228,698 


Table III gives the exports of car wheels and axles. The 
total for the ten months of 1919 is to be compared properly 
only with that for the year 1918, for the figures for the pre- 
vious years give only car wheel exports and not car wheels 
and axles combined. Nevertheless, the fact that the exports 
for the ten months noted are in excess of those of all of last 
year is encouraging. The shipments during the year, as in 
the case of the other exports, have been to all parts of the 
world, although Japan, Italy and Canada have been espe- 
cially large customers. 





Taste III. Exports or Car WHEELS AND AXLES 

Month Value DOE a éucaenwaonnes 2,740,479 
TORUIET  nciicrccvecss oe 8 BR eee cre 1,292,291 
ee 541,630 |e ee ee 1,302,546 
Oe ee en 686,281 September .. 1,013,440 
BME disccaendiieness 946,304 October ....ccccccees 962,351 
Bo derahosousvecee 769,733 = 

Total for 10 mos. $10,533,448 
Comparison With Previous Years (Entire 12 Months) 

Y Value ear Value 
1914 newt ea $414,371 ORF” vvcicacwensases 2,385,973 
OE Ree a ee i ee se 5,220,704 
GRE. okccddieantibawes 741,542 Car wheels only prior to 1918. 


Track Material 


Inasmuch as the orders for railway track material are not 
reported in as great detail as orders for cars and locomo- 
tives, Table IV showing the exports of railway track mate- 
rial should be of particular interest. The figures show that 
in the ten months ending in October only this country has 
exported 568,065 tons of rails, valued at $36,348,148— 
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more from the standpoint of value than in any full year from 


1914 to 1918, with the exception ,ef%4 Ts when 594,389 
tons were exported, and so much mote: ffoma, the’ standpoint 


of value as to indicate that for the full year the totals for 
1919 will approach an amount double that’ of the best pre- 
ceding year. The exports of track spikes compare similarly, 
with the exception that 1916 takes the place that 1917 takes 
in the case of steel rails. The exports of switches, frogs, 
splice bars, also present encouraging totals. 














. 


Taste IV. Exports or RatLway Track MATERIAL 

Seniee 

ae rogs, 

Spikes Rails peng 
= is ~~ A bars, etc, 

Month Pounds Dollars Tons Dollars Dollars 
{onusty eavevesvces 3,509,054 189,408 5,024 4,221,563 543,330 
Ls ee eee 206,228 258,073 66,900 6,023,982 905,264 
ie 4,185,816 193,987 48,955 3,051,611 $15,535 
CS San 7,799,630 413,292 60,463 »416,590 1,063,437 
DU ho ccreatasiews aes 6,642,827 437,392 76,134 4,902,970 1,881,626 
GE Gates ony canees 9,727,943 484,466 67,028 4,208,872 1,359,725 
BS bailar 6b akitatn 3,803,927 209,054 32,707 1,870,583 289,232 
eee 4,009,107 216,154 48,700 2,768,558... 538,914 
September .......... 4,298,046 179,197 58,424 3,403,274" 473.753 ° 
October ...+sss0eeee 2,899,162 130,941 43,730 24791648 - $33,246 
Total for 10 mos... 51,081,740 2,711,964 568,065 36,348,148 8,104,062 
(Comparison With Previous Years (Entire 12 Months) 

ee ng 

me rogs, 

Spikes Rails ate 
, — - r A~ —~, bars, etc. 
Year Pounds Doilars Tons Dollars Dollars 
SO Se eee ere 19,564,618 346,034 338,713 10,259,109 2,534,148 
A ee ee 12,289,203 203,663 159,587 4,537,978 2,407,490 
RN caecisienciecskir 59,145,818 1,398,514 537,918 17,631,756 5,261,944 
BOGE ‘ceawadecwedee ss 42,809,961 1,502,430 594,389 25,405,469 9,108,617 
TOE cAnee coelevonues 34,832,142 1,722,922 430,347 22,817,400 6,286,369 


Considering the 1919 totals for exports of track material 
alone, it is worth noting that our best customers for the year 
have been Japan, France and Cuba. 

Nevertheless, it is apparent from the work that has been 
done thus far that the railway supply field is in a position 
such as it has never been in before to handle export trade 
on a permanent basis—a position, in fact, so strong as to 
fulfill the prophesies of the most ardent advocates of foreign 
trade. It must be borne in mind also that the United States 
is handicapped at present by the adverse exchange situation 
and by the difficulties of financing. On the other hand, it 
must also be remembered that thus far only one country other 
than ourselves, namely, Great Britain, has been able to 
engage in foreign business in railway’supplies to any extent. 
The railway supply manufacturers of that country have been 
so busy supplying the demands of their own railways and 
those of India that with shortage of materials and labor 
difficulties they have not been able to compete with us on 
either price or delivery, even in some markets that have 
hitherto been exclusively British. 

Nor have we as yet begun to receive orders from those 
countries—the former neutral countries of the world—from 
which it has been expected that we should receive the major 
portion of our export business. It seems safe to say under 
these circumstances that any improvement in the exchange 
situation, or the assistance to financing that may be permitted 
under the protection of the Edge bill, are going to see a 
continued and growing foreign trade in railway supplies. 

There are those who observe that the catching up of the 
demands of our own railways will use up the capacity of 
our locomotive and car-building plants. The strong export 
organizations and forceful drives for foreign trade that are 
being made by some larger manufacturing companies should 
be a guarantee that the opportunities for export trade will 
not be let go by the board. Even if the railroads do find it 
possible to make up their back requirements in a very short 
time, the most optimistic do not believe that that will require 
all the capacity of the building shops of the country, which 
under proper conditions should aggregate over 7,000 loco- 
motives and 300,000 to 350,000 freight cars yearly. 





The House of Representatives in Session. 





Railroad Legislation Still in Uncertain Stage 


Conferees Face Many Difficulties in Reconciling Esch and 
i Cummins Bills But Action Is Expected by March 1 


than in any year for many years. State legislation 
has been kept to a minimum by the fact that the rail- 
roads have been operated by the federal government and 
because the Railroad Administration early in the year reached 
an understanding with the rail- 
road brotherhoods by which they 
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of almost as great uncertainty as has prevailed throughout 
the year. . 

To say this is not to say, however, that nothing has been 
accomplished by the laborious and often tedious work of the 
two Congressional committees that have been wrestling with 

the subject or by those who have 
been working with or on them, as 








have applied to it rather than to 
state legislatures for what they 


sult so far as actual enactment is 
concerned, as the Cummins and 
Esch bills are still in conference, 


wanted. In Congress the net re- C ONGRESSIONAL commit- 


has been one appropriation bill The differences . 
House and the Senate bills cause 


fear of great difficulty in reaching 


for $750,000,000 when $1,250,- 
000,000 was needed, passed in 


tees have been working two bills that have now 
hard. on the railroad legisla- 
tion but the task is still unfinished. 


the case may be, because the nar- 
rowing down of the many plans, 
schemes and suggestions to the 
been 
passed by the Senate and the 
House, itself represents an im- 
portant accomplishment. Some 
very ambitious plans, which at 
least had sufficient backing to 


between’ the 








June, when it should have been 
passed by March 4, and the bill 
to restore the rate-making powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which was vetoed by the 


an agreement. 

President’s proclamation re- 
turning railroads as of March 1 
clears atmosphere. 

Question of Government owner- 
ship and operation put beyond 


render them the subject of wide- 
spread discussion and _ contro- 
versy, have been definitely set 
aside. 

First of these stands the Mc- 


President. 

The legislation with which 
Congress has been struggling 
for a year is still unfinished. 

While the President has greatly 
cleared the atmosphere by issuing 
the official proclamation _relin- 


little support. 


ing rule. 








stage of discussion. Five-year ex- 
tension and Plumb plans met with 


Senate bill provides rate-mak- 


Adoo proposal for a five-year ex- 
tension of federal control, carry- 
ing the prestige of the director 
general of railroads and the sec- 
retary of the treasury, as well as 
the statement that it had been ap- 
proved by the President, which 














quishing the railroads from fed- 
eral control on March 1, and has 
finally put beyond argument the question of government or 
private operation, the terms and conditions under which the 
railroads are to be allowed to operate are still to be determ- 
ined by the conferees of the Senate and the House, who are 
now at work in an effort to reconcile the conflicting pro- 
visions of the Cummins and the Esch bills, and by the votes 
of the two houses on their report. Therefore, in many re- 
spects. the future of railroad regulation is still in a stage 


no longer has anything to show 

for itself except one of the large 

variety of bills introduced in the House by Representative 

Sims and a record of hearings before the Senate committee 

on interstate commerce which was printed under the head- 

ing “Extension of Tenure of Government Control of Rail- 

roads” long after the plan had ceased to be considered by 
the committee. 

Next came the Plumb plan which, offered with the ac- 

companiment of threats of strikes, or even of revolution, and 
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with the alleged support of nearly 2,000,000 strongly organ- 
ized railroad employees, enjoyed a considerable period of 
pitiful as well as pitiless publicity, caused by its absurdity 
as well as its audacity, but which also got no further than 
the introduction of a bill by Mr. Sims, who is not so par- 
ticular about what kind of bills he introduces as some other 
Congressmen, and a declaration by the committee that it was 
impossible. The bill was not even introduced in the Senate. 

After the Plumb plan had been found to be a failure ex- 
cept for propaganda purposes, as a vehicle for mud-slinging 
against the railroads, and after even Samuel Gompers had 
refused to endorse it, the same organizations that had put 
it forward began to concentrate their activities on a proposal 
that the railways be retained by the government for two years. 
This plan is also embalmed in a bill or two by Mr. Sims 
and actually reached the stage of a vote in the Senate, where 
it was defeated 65 to 11 on a motion by Senator La Follette 
to substitute it for the Cummins bill. Incidentally the in- 
vestigation by a committee of Congress demanded by the 
railroad labor leaders of the charges made by Mr. Plumb 
before the House committee, which boiled down to an asser- 
tion that about $8,000,000 of railway capitalization is fic- 
titious, has not appealed to members of Congress as being 
sufficiently worth while to expend the peoples’ money on. 
A resolution providing for the investigation introduced by 
Representative Huddleston was referred to the committee on 
rules, which held two hearings on it of an hour or two each, 
attended by three members of the committee, and then did 
not even print the testimony. 

The legislative program for the return of the railroads to 
private management, which now seems to be about to be ful- 
filled, dates from a message sent to Congress by the Presi- 
dent at the opening of the session on December 2, 1918, when 
he declared that while he had no answer ready to the ques- 
tion of the permanent policy to be adopted towards the rail- 
roads and would welcome a Congressional solution of the 
problem, the one thing perfectly clear to him was that it would 
not be fair either to the public or to the owners of the rail- 
roads to leave the question unanswered and that it would 
presently become his duty to relinquish the roads, unless 
there should appear some clear prospect in the meantime of 
a legislative solution. 

This declaration met with a prompt response in Congress 
and preparations were made for hearings before the interstate 
commerce committees to consider what ought to be done. 
The Railway Executives’ Advisory Committee, now the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives, held a meeting at New 
York on December 4 and adopted resolutions expressing the 
opinion that private operation should be fostered and pre- 
served as a matter of national policy and that regulation 
should provide for the encouragement, protection and up- 
building of the railways as well as for the correction and 
check of any abuses. 

The standing committee and the law committee were re- 
quested to consider ‘and report back to the member roads pro- 
posals to accomplish results in accordance with the prin- 
ciples expressed and plans and methods to be favored in con- 
nection with the return of the railroad properties to their re- 
spective owners. 


Five-Year Plan Shelved 


Various organizations of shippers and others throughout 
the country also began to give consideration to the legisla- 
tion considered necessary for the return of the roads and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission outlined a series of 
principles in its annual report to Congress, but the country 
was surprised on December 13 by the announcement of Mr. 
McAdoo’s proposal for a five-year extension of federal con- 
trol, in order to make possible a more complete test of gov- 
ernment operation, which was accompanied by the statement 
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that the President was in accord with the plan. Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s recommendation, contained in a letter addressed to 
the chairman of the Senate and House committees, was based 
on the ground that it would be impossible to secure legisla- 
tion during the short session of Congress that would provide 
a permanent solution of the railroad problem and that it 
would be wholly impracticable to attempt to operate the 
roads under the provisions of the federal control act. 

The five-year proposal aroused immediate opposition in 
Congress and generally throughout the country, but Mr. Mc- 
Adoo was given a full hearing before the Senate committee 
and was followed by Mr. Hines, who supported his recom- 
mendations. The committee, however, showed no disposi- 
tion to accept the idea of the former director general and 
proceeded with the hearing until near the close of the Con- 
gressional session with a view to considering plans for 
permanent legislation. it did not even report on the five- 
year proposal and the House committee finally gave up the 
idea of holding any hearings on it. 

During the early months of the year it was rather generally 
assumed that in the absence of legislation the President 
might relinquish the railroads about June 30 and there was 
a very general demand for an extra session of Congress to 
consider the railroad question, which in part inspired the 
filibuster at the close of the regular session on March 4, 
which caused the failure of the appropriation bill asked by 
Mr. Hines. On May 19 at the opening of the special ses- 
sion the President sent a message to Congress saying that 
the railroads would be returned to their owners at the end 
of the calendar year. This put Congress upon notice that 
its legislation prescribing the conditions under which the 
ralroads should be operated for the future should be com- 
pleted by the end of the year and the two committees pre- 
pared to tackle the problem at once. 


Senate Committee Hearings 


The Senate committee, during its hearings in January and 
February had heard from practically all of the various in- 
terests involved in the railroad problem and had received 
a mass of testimony covering over 1,500 printed pages on 
various more or less comprehensive plans for dealing with 
the railroads. The chief of these were the general outline 
of principles proposed by the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives; the comprehensive Warfield plan proposed by the 
National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities; the 
Interstate Commerce Commission plan for rounding out the 
act to regulate commerce without radical changes, which 
was later embodied in the Esch-Pomerene bill introduced 
in both houses of Congress; the Warburg plan, proposed by 
Paul M. Warburg and later included in the plan proposed 
by the National Transportation Conference; the Amster 
plan for unified operation of the railroads under a corpora- 
tion controlled but not owned by the government, which was 
later represented by the Lenroot bill; and the Plumb plan, 
which, however, received little consideration until its later 
presentation before the House committee. There were also 
numerous other plans, most of which had for their purpose 
an improvement in the system of railroad regulation and the 
retention of some of the advantages resulting from unified 
operation as demonstrated by the Railroad Administration, 
but proposals for continued government operation received 
little support. 

After the extensive hearings that had been held during 
January and February and with the extensive record taken 
by the Newlands committee in 1916 and 1917 before it, as 
well as its own voluminous record in connection with the 
federal control act in 1918, the Senate committee saw little 
to gain in holding further hearings and within a few days 
after its organization appointed a sub-committee to consider 
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the testimony already available with a view of framing a 
bill and presenting it to the full committee. The sub-com- 
mittee consisted of Senators Cummins, Kellogg, Poindexter, 
Pomerene and Robinson, who now constitute the Senate con- 
ferees on the railroad bill. They held almost continuous 
sessions for many weeks, during which they consulted in- 
formally with the most prominent representatives of the 
various bodies interested in railroad matters, and on Sep- 
tember 2 Chairman Cummins introduced S. 2906 as the re- 
sult of the work of the sub-committee. This was referred 
to the full committee, which held sessions almost every day 
until October 23, when, having adopted many amendments, 
the new bill, which was passed on December 20, was intro- 
duced in the Senate and favorably reported by the commit- 
tee. 


House Committee Hearings 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
was behind the Senate committee to the extent that it had 
not held hearings during the last session, but its chairman, 
Mr. Esch, had given close study to the questions involved 
and on June 2 introduced the Esch-Pomerene bill which 
largely represented the views of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This was taken as the basis for the hearings 
which were begun on July 15 and continued almost daily 
until September 27, during which time 3,500 pages of tes- 
timony were given. 

Commissioner E. E. Clark, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Interstate Commerce Commission, spent a week 
before the committee explaining and supporting the provis- 
ions of the Esch-Pomerene bill, admitting that it was not in- 
tended to cover the whole ground but saying that the com- 
mission had not felt like expressing its views as to other 
plans in detail in advance of their presentation by their pro- 
ponents. He was followed by numerous other witnesses, 
some of whom presented plans of their own, and discussed 
the plans proposed by others, but most of whom discussed 
or presented amendments to the Esch-Pomerene bill. 

The railway executives presented their plan more in de- 
tail by putting it into the form of a bill, the Plumb plan 
was put into the form of a bill and introduced by Represen- 
tative Sims, after which a week of the hearings was allowed 
to its proponents. The Warfield and Amster plans were also 
put in bill form as was a new compromise plan drafted by 
the National Transportation Conference called by the Rail- 
road Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which represented suggestions put forward by each 
of the principal proponents of separate plans of their own. 
The revised or new plans were at the same time filed with 
the Senate sub-committee which therefore had access to most 
of the new material developed before the House committee, 
although the Senate committee was less subjected to the in- 
fluence of the large number of shippers’ representatives and 
others who based their discussions mainly on the details of 
the Esch-Pomerene bill. 

Following the hearings a sub-committee was appointed 
consisting of Representatives Esch, Barkley, Hamilton, Sims 
and Winslow, who are also the House conferees, who drafted 
a tentative bill which was never made public, after which 
amendments were adopted by the full committee and the 
Esch bill was introduced on November 8, followed by the 
report on November 10. Debate was begun on November 
11 and on November 17 the bill was passed with some 50 
amendments. 

In the House committee opposition very speedily developed 
to the more radical changes in railroad regulating methods 
which had been proposed, such as the idea of reorganizing 
the railroads into larger systems proposed by Mr. Hines, 
the principle of a fixed minimum rate of return and a limita- 
tion of earnings included in the Warfield and National Trans- 
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portation Conference plans, and the proposal for federal in- 
corporation and curtailment of the powers of the state au- 
thorities included in the plan of the railway executives as 


well as others. The committee did accept the proposal of the - 


executives to the extent of inserting a provision for a general 
instruction to the Interstate Commerce Commission as to the 
elements to be considered in determining the reasonableness 
of rates but it was later stricken out in the House. 

The Senate bill probably resembles the plan proposed by 
the National Transportation Conference more closely than 
any other, not because that plan was adopted by the com- 
mittee, but because both the plan and the Senate bill were 
made up by selecting and revising provisions of various 
other plans. It contains many of the suggestions made by 
the executives, the general principle of the Warfield plan 
for a minimum percentage of return and a division of excecss 
earnings, and also many of the detailed amendments to the 
interstate commerce act proposed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, while the plan for a reorganization of the rail- 
roads into 20 to 35 competing systems bears some resemblance 
to the ideas suggested by Mr. Hines, Daniel Willard and 
others, although it is probably more accurate to attribute it 
to Senator Cummins himself, who has been gradually crys- 
tallizing the plan for two or three years as a solution of the 
strong and weak road problem. 

The Esch bill is still largely an embodiment of the sug- 
gestions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and seems 
to be more closely in accord with the views of shippers and 
others whose interest is largely in the questions of rates and 
details of service than the Senate bill, which is more re- 
flective of the views of financiers, business man and others 
who have looked at the railroad problem as a whole. 


Government Ownership Is Not Even 
Seriously Considered 


Neither the Senate nor the House treated very seriously 
the new demands that had been made for government owner- 
ship. In the Senate committee report the subject was dis- 
missed briefly with a statement that it would be attended 
with so many disadvantages—notably the increased cost of 
operation—that it must be discarded. The Plumb plan was 
not mentioned. The House committee’s report said that in 
view of the “widespread demand among the people that fed- 
eral control cease as soon as suitable legislation could be 
enacted” the committee had not recommended government 
ownership as a solution. The Plumb plan was declared 
“impossible.” 


Conferees Face Difficulties 


It has become plainly apparent that the conferees that 
have been meeting during the holiday recess are going to 
have great difficulty in reaching an agreement between the 
two bills and it is expected that their report will also arouse 
considerable debate in both houses before it is adopted. For 
this reason both railroad men and members of Congress ex- 
pressed great satisfaction when the President not only fixed 
March 1 as the date for the return of the roads but in a way 
“cinched” the matter by issuing the formal proclamation 
so that it represents an act accomplished as far as the tech- 
nical formality is concerned instead of a statement of inten- 
tions and therefore makes it much more difficult for Congress 
to try to give itself more time by postponing the date. While 
a majority of Congress wants to get the roads returned, it 
has become evident that labor intends to keep up the fight 
until the last ditch and some of the more susceptible Congress- 
men will stay put much more easily if the responsibility for 
action has already been taken by some one else. 

The principal points on which the conferees are already 
encountering difficulties are the anti-strike provisions and the 
rate-making provisions of the Cummins bill, although the 
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House is also strongly opposed to federal incorporation and 
compulsory consolidation, or a transportation board. There 
are comparatively few provisions in the Esch bill to which 
the Senate has indicated opposition and if they could be ac- 
cepted it would be possible to add the features of its bill to 
the Esch bill. On the other hand, a large part of the Esch 
bill is in the Cummins bill in a form differing only in com- 
paratively unimportant details. 

One of the most serious points of contention is involved 
in the labor provisions of the two bills and various com- 
promises have been suggested, including the plan proposed 
by Senator McCormick of Illinois, patterned after the Ca- 
nadian law, to prohibit strikes only for 60 days after a de- 
cision by the wage tribunal, which would be required to ren- 
-der a decision in 90 days. This was defeated in the Senate 
first by a tie vote of 30 to 30 and again by a vote of 33 to 
30. Another compromise suggested provides for a tribunal 
including no partisan members. 

The Esch bill contains no provision against strikes ex- 
cept the machinery for voluntary adjustment through boards 
of adjustment and commissions of labor disputes to which 
appeals may be taken, both composed of an equal number 
of representatives of the employees and of the managers, al- 
though some of the labor leaders are said to be suspicious 
of a paragraph which was left in the bill providing that “it 
shall be the duty of all carriers subject to this act and their 
agents, officers and employees to exert evely reasonable ef- 
fort and adopt every available and reasonable means to avoid 
interruption to the operation of a carrier,” because another 
paragraph provides a penalty for violation of any of the 
provisions of the sections relating to labor disputes. 

The Senate is expected, however, to object to the provision 
slipped into the Esch bill by the friends of the labor organi- 
zations confirming for the future the orders and decisions of 
the Railroad Administration relating to wages, hours and 
conditions of employment, and in view of the many severe 
criticisms of the Railroad Administration by members of 
Congress for having increased operating expenses it is dif- 
ficult to see how they will explain voting for a provision con- 
firming for the future the wage orders that have caused most 
of the increase in expenses after their attention has been 
called to the effect of this part of the bill. 

The fact that the Senate voted by 46 to 30 to pass the 
Cummins bill does not necessarily mean that the majority 
of senators will fight to retain everything that is in it, be- 
cause when they voted for the bill they were voting to send 
it to conference, as well as voting to give themselves a holiday 
recess, and were not voting to send a bill to the President 
for signature. The debate on the bill indicated a very apa- 
thetic attitude on the part of the senators generally, partly 
because of the great difference of opinion as to whether it is 
a pro-railroad or an anti-railroad bill. Many senators just 

_ at present are not anxious to be classed as either too friendly 
or too hostile toward the railroads. 

While the discussion in Congress and before its commit- 
tees throughout the year has been comparatively free from 
abuse of the railroads and has indicated a strong feeling on 
the part of many Congressmen that the roads have been too 
much restricted in the past and now need encouragement and 
help, this attitude has been assumed very gingerly by some 
who are not members of the committees and have not had 
the opportunity to fortify their opinions or get rid of their 
old prejudices by the aid of the detailed facts regarding the 
railroad situation which were presented by all classes of in- 
terests. ; 

The extensive propaganda carried on against the bill by 
the labor leaders and the bitter attacks made against it by 

_a few of the La Follette type on the ground that the bill con- 
stituted in effect a guaranty on the railroad capitalization, 
‘probably caused some confusion in the minds of many who 
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did not believe all of the violent claims that were made 
against the bill but were not sufficiently familiar with the 
facts to answer them. 

It was amusing at times to note the eagerness on the part 
of many senators to lay aside the railroad bill, which they 
were afraid might be “loaded,” and take up the sugar bill, 
because regardless of the economic questions involved it 
seemed to be much easier politics to hold down the price of 
sugar than to assist an increase in freight rates. Even Sen- 
ator Cummins, who in a few years has changed his attitude 
from that of a severe critic of the railroads to a sincere de- 
sire to promote the public interest by giving the railroads a 
better chance to succeed, showed some hesitancy in assuming 
the leadership in the new role and rather reluctant in sup- 
porting a 5% per cent return, although admitting that the 
great problem was to attract new capital. He did use his 
general understanding of the facts of the railroad situation 
to good advantage, however, in answering the attacks made 
against the bill. 

The Cummins bill as reported by the full committee and 
as passed by the Senate with comparatively little, change 
is regarded as a great improvement over the bill, S. 2906, 
drafted by the sub-committee, which proposed to confiscate 
all earnings above a “fair return” and which contained many 
defects. 

The principal point of contention involved in the entire 
discussion of the proposed railroad legislation during the 
past year, with the possible exception of the method of deal- 
ing with labor controversies, has been the question of a rule 
of rate-making designed to insure an adequate income to 
the carriers by a more specific expression of policy than the 
old rule that rates shall be “just and reasonable.” The 
House committee throughout its hearings seemed inclined to 
rely entirely on the Interstate Commerce Commission but 
after Commissioner Clark had indicated in a general way 
that the commission might welcome a legislative declaration 
of policy, the committee adopted the general rate-making 
rule which was stricken out in the House. 

The rule adopted by the Senate committee and later by 
the Senate is an evolution from the idea of a minimum guar- 
anty, such as was proposed by Mr. Hines and others. The 
guaranty idea was discarded as being too liberal to badly lo- 
cated or poorly managed railroads, and as tending to pro- 
mote lack of enterprise and efficiency. Both the Warfield 
and the transportation conference plans proposed the prin- 
ciple of a legislative assurance of a definite percentage rate 
of return upon the aggregate value by districts and a limita- 
tion upon the excess, by various provisions for distribution. 
Both plans provided for a rate of 6 per cent. For a time a 
division of the excess earnings with labor was discussed and 
such a plan was included in the Senate sub-committee bill 
but was discarded because of the expressed opposition of la- 
bor to the idea of profit-sharing. ‘The railroad executives 
through their association opposed a fixed percentage and 
also a limitation although some of them favored both pro- 
visions. 

The rate-making provisions of the Cummins bill as passed 
are stated in Section 6, which under the ondinary interpre- 
tation of conference rules must be accepted or rejected as a 
whole or modified only in detail, as follows: 


Rate-Making Section of Cummins Bill 


Sec. 6. In dividing the country into districts and the carriers 
into rate-making groups the commission shall have in view the 
similarity of transportation and traffic conditions therein. Rates 
of transportation shall at all times be just and reasonable and 
sufficient to produce a reasonable return upon the aggregate value 
of the property in each rate group used or held for the service 
of transportation. 

It being impracticable to establish a level of uniform rates and 
charges within competitive areas which will sustain sundry car- 
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riers indispensable to the communities served by them, without 
enabling more favorably situated carriers to receive revenue 
from such rates, negligibly as to each service, but in the aggre- 
gate substantially and unreasonably in excess of the aggregate 
over a fair return upon their property, unless regulated in the 
interest of the commerce of the United States as a whole, it is 
hereby provided that, subject to the exceptions and conditions 
of this act, no carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall 
be authorized to receive and retain for the transportation serv- 
ices rendered such proportion of the rates and charges collected 
by it as may yield in the aggegate more than a reasonable return 
upon the value of its property held for and used in the service 
of transportation, determined as herein provided. In changing 
or modifying rates, fares, charges and classifications from time 
to time in the manner provided in the act to regulate commerce, 
as amended, and in viewing them from the standpoint of their 
effect in producing revenue in any rate-making group as a whole, 
the commission shall initiate, modify, or adjust rates, fares, 
charges, and classifications, as nearly as may be, so that the 
railway carriers as a whole allocated to each district and subject 
to this act shall earn an aggregate annual net railway operating 
income equal, as nearly as may be, to 5% per centum upon the 
aggregate value, as determined in accordance with the provisions 
hereof, of the railway property of such carriers in the district 
held for and used in the service of transportation: Provided, 
That in this respect the commission shall have reasonable lati- 
tude in order to adjust any particular rate, fare, or charge which 
may be found unreasonably high or unreasonably low. And it 
may, in its discretion, add to the basis above mentioned one-half 
of 1 per centum upon the aggregate value of said property, to 
make provision, in whole or in part, as the case may be, for 
what are commonly known as non-productive improvements, 
betterments, or equipment, which, according to the custom here- 
tofore prevailing, have been charged to capital account, but 
which, to the extent that such allowance for such purpose shall 
be reflected in the net operating income of the several carriers, 
to be determined by the commission, shall not be capitalized or 
used in any way as a basis for increased rates, fares, or charges 
by those carriers whose net operating income for the year ex- 
ceeds 5% per centum upon the value of their respective proper- 
ties. 

In so changing or modifying rates, fares, charges and classifi- 
cations from time to time in the manner provided in the act to 
regulate commerce, as amended, the commission shall take into 
consideration the interests of the public, the shippers, the wages 
of labor, the cost of maintenance and operation, including taxes, 
the requirements for additional capital in order to enable the 
carriers to adequately perform their duties to the public, and the 
conditions under which the same can be secured; and shall, so 
far as practicable, adjust rates, fares, charges and classifications 
that the net operating income of the several carriers shall bear 
the same relation to the value of their respective properties. 
For the purpose aforesaid, the commission shall from time to time 
determine the value of the property in each district and rate- 
making group so held for and used in the service of transporta- 
tion, and lower or advance the rates, fares, or charges for trans- 
potation to produce, as nearly as may be, the net operating in- 
come above mentioned 

If, under the above provisions, any carrier shall receive a net 
railway operating income in any year of more than 6 per centum, 
after allowance, as aforesaid, by the commission for non-pro- 
ductive improvements, upon the said value of its property, one- 
half of such excess between 6 and 7 per centum shall be placed 
in a reserve fund established and maintained by such carrier, 
and the remaining one-half of such excess between 6 and 7 per 
centum shall, within the first four months of the succeeding year, 
be paid to and recoverable by the board for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a general railroad contingent fund, as 
hereinafter described. Of any such excess above 7 per centum, 
one-fourth thereof shall be placed in the reserve fund to be es- 
tablished and maintained by the carrier and the remaining three- 
fourths thereof shall, within the time aforesaid, be paid to and 
recoverable by the board as a part of said general railroad con- 
tingent fund as hereinafter described 

For the purpose of paying dividends or interest on its obliga- 
tions, a carrier company may draw upon its said reserve fund 
whenever and to the extent that its annual net railway operating 
income shall fall below 6 per centum of the value of its property, 
determined as provided in this act. 
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In any year in which the said income of a carrier company 
which has accumulated and is maintaining a reserve fund equal 
to 5 per centum of the value of its property, determined as pro- 
vided in this act, exceeds 6 per centum of such value, such car- 
rier shall pay, within the first four months of the succeeding 
year, two-thirds of such excess to the board as a part of such 
general railroad contingent fund and the remaining one-third 
shall be retained by the carrier for such lawful use or disposition 
as it may determine: Provided, however, That any railroad 
corporation proposing to undertake any work of new construc- 
tion may apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission for per- 
mission te retain for a period not to exceed ten years all or any 
part of its earnings from such new construction in excess of the 
amount heretofore in ihis section provided, for such disposition 
as it may care to make of the same; and the said commission 
may, in its discretion, grant such permission, conditioned, how- 
ever, upon the completion of the work of construction within a 
period to be designated by the commission in its order granting 
such permission. 

The aforesaid general railroad contingent fund and accretions 
thereof shall be administered by the board and invested in obli- 
gations of the United States or deposited in authorized deposi- 
taries of the United States, subject to the rules promulgated 
from time to time by the Secretary of the Treasury relating to 
government deposits. And the said fund and all accretions there- 
of shall be employed or invested or expended by the board in 
furtherance of the public interest in railway transportation by 
carriers subject to the act to regulate commerce in avoiding con- 
gestions, interruptions or hindrances to the railway service of 
the United States by carriers subject to the act to regulate com- 
merce, or in furthering the public service rendered by them, 
either by way of purchase, lease, or rental of transportation equip- 
ment and facilities to be used by such carriers wherever the pub- 
lic interest may require, or by way of loans to such carriers, upon 
such fair and reasonable terms and conditions, in either case, as 
the board may prescribe. 

The commission shall prescribe rules and regulations for the 
determination and recovery of the excess earnings of the re- 
spective carriers subject to this act over and above the reason- 
able maximum provided for herein. To that end the commission 
may, in addition to the exercise of its general powers, require 
such security or prescribe such reasonable regulations and condi- 
tions as it may find necessary. 

The provisions of this section shall not be construed as depriv- 
ing shippers of their right to reparation in case of overcharges, 
unlawfully excessive or discriminatory rates, or rates excessive 
in their relation to other comparable rates, but no shipper shall 
be entitled to recover upon the sole ground that particular rates 
may reflect a proportion of excess earnings produced and to be 
recovered in the public interest under the provisions of this act: 
Provided, however, That in the year 1925 and in every fifth 
year thereafter the commission shall determine what, under the 
conditions then existing constitutes a fair return upon the value 
of such railway property, and it may increase or decrease the 
5% per centum basis herein prescribed, or the basis for the 
determination of excess income. 
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With the Russian Railway Service Corps. Shortage of Cars 
at Harbin Compels Passengers to Ride on Roofs 
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Train used by the Prince of Wales in his tour through Canada. 








Canadian Railway Developments During 1919 


With the Taking Over of the Grand Trunk, the Government 
Now Owns Nearly 22,000 Miles 


By J. L. Payne 


Comptroller of Statistics, Department of Railways and Canals, Ottawa, Canada 
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pivot, in the matter of time, on which turned 
policy of railway nationalization in Canada. 
that had preceded could scarcely be recognized as the as- 
sertion of a plan. Things had simply happened under the 
pressure of circumstances. Of 
this nature was the absorption of 


T HE YEAR 1919 will probably be remembered as 


consisting of nearly 10,000 miles of line. While popularly 
referred to as a third transcontinental system, it had not 
reached that position except in a technical sense. Its east- 
ern terminus was at Montreal, thereby connecting it with 
Atlantic navigation in summer, and only to that extent did 
it span the continent. It had a 
link lower down in the Province 








a number of small roads in the 
Maritime Provinces which, while 
independent units, were really 
feeders of the pioneer government 
railway, the Intercolonial. The 
monetary interests involved were 
relatively small, and the mileage 
was less than 500. This process 
occupied eight or ten years of 
time, and was not of sufficient 
importance to arouse controversy. 
It had been anticipated and did 
not materially alter the railway 
situation. 

The first step toward the devel- 
opment of a really large state svs- 
tem was the retention of the Na- 
tional Transcontinental and _ its 
operation under  Intercolonial 
management. This road was 


of the year. 


tically ceased. 








Grand Trunk by the Do- 
minion in November was 
the most important development 


T's TAKING OVER of the 


Without bringing the question 
of railway nationalization before 
the Canadian people, the govern- 
ment now finds itself in control of 
more than fifty per cent of the 
railroad mileage of Canada. 


Railroad construction has prac- 


Labor situation much the same 
as that in the United States. 


of Quebec, and another in Nova 
Scotia; but there was a hiatus of 
six or eight hundred miles be- 
tween Montreal and an Atlantic 
port. In this uncompleted state 
as an ocean to ocean road it col- 
lapsed under the weight of its 
financial burdens and passed into 
the hands of government. This 
result came in the unavoidable 
sequence of events. The govern- 
ment was the guarantor of a very 
large volume of its bonds, and 
took possession rather than ad- 
vance further millions to hold up 
a corporation at the end of its 
tether under war conditions. 
Almost coincidental with the 
assumption of the Canadian 
Northern came the passing of 








built by the government as the 





the Grand Trunk Pacific, with 





eastern section of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, and was to be the 
public contribution toward Canada’s second line across the 
continent; but it never passed out of government hands. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific felt unable to comply with the terms of 
acceptance, and, rather than have its 2,002 miles lying 
idle, it was, as has been said, put into operation under the 
Intercolonial. Having been constructed for the greater part 
of its length through an unsettled and comparatively un- 
productive territory, it was run at a loss. 

Then came the taking over of the Canadian Northern, 
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its 1,682 miles, into receiver- 

ship. The Minister of Rail- 
ways became the official receiver for the same reason that 
had obtained in the Canadian Northern case. The govern- 
ment was the guarantor of the bonds. With the fate of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific went the Grand Trunk Pacific Branch 
Lines, a separate corporation operating more than a thou- 
sand miles of line in the West. The Dominion now had 
on its hands nearly 16,000 miles of railway and was con- 
fronted not only by very heavy and unlooked for responsi- 
bilities, but by the grave problem of recasting this huge 
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mileage into a system which would do two things: First, 
reduce the annual deficit to the smallest possible propor- 
tions, and, second, to develop such operating conditions as 
would create the reasonable hope of making one hand wash 
the other in time. There was considerable paralleling of 
mileage in the western provinces, growing out of the rivalry 
for traffic among the Canadian Pacific, the Canadian North- 
ern and the Grand Trunk Pacific, and occasion was thus 
created for constructive planning for the future. 

It is well to get these facts clearly in mind, because they 
had everything to do with the salient event of 1919—the 
taking over of the Grand Trunk. The government had come 
into possession of two large railways in the west, and had 
for half a century owned and operated the chief road in 
the east. It also owned the National Transcontinental be- 
tween Quebec and Winnipeg; but that road, primarily in- 
tended as a connecting link for the Grand Trunk Pacific 
between the prairie provinces and the Atlantic, was rela- 
tively unproductive. The populous province of Ontario, 
lying in between, was fairly divided between the Canadian 
Pacific and the Grand Trunk. It produced enormous traffic. 

In this situation the course of policy was obvious. To 
give the state system a reasonable chance, possession of the 
traffic arteries of Ontario was imperative, and it so happened 
that an easy opportunity to meet the needs of the time came 
with the breaking down of the Grand Trunk Pacific and 
Grand Trunk Pacific Branch Lines. These roads had two 
guarantors—the Grand Trunk and the government. The 
former was the primary endorser. Without going into a mass 
of details, it must suffice to say that the Grand Trunk was 
insolvent by virtue of its responsibilities attaching to these 
subsidiaries. It was already top heavy on the side of capi- 
talization, and in these times of financial stress had no 
means of swinging its burdens. The government had on sev- 
eral occasions been compelled to come to its rescue. Thus, 
while not bankrupt on its own account, it was really so by 
reason of its obligations. 

The government in November took over the Grand Trunk, 
on terms with which readers of the Railway Age are famil- 
iar. The railway situation in Canada was by this act 
vitally changed. More than 50 per cent of the total mileage 
of the Dominion was now in state hands. While this did 
not represent nationalization, it will be recognized as a long 
stride in that direction. The facts with regard to mileage 
are as follows: 


aah ti eae le dl cece taco ee eae 1,592.35 
eT en ae ee 278.81 
I fo aan a a a gee win chatineig’ 6 Wia-ece heen ee 2,002.92 
ig Bale eee ie 9,479.17 
Nae. oo knee weeded o mee ewes 1,794.07 
sn Ss 2 ce piewaratecece ahaa hae 1,036.79 


Grand Trunk in Canada 
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21,912.91 


It is understood that this mileage is to be operated as a 
single system, which will make it very much the largest 
system on this continent. Other countries, notably Ger- 
many, India and Austria-Hungary, own and operate a 
larger mileage. In view of the duplication in the west, to 
which allusion has been made, there may be a reduction of 
the operating mileage as given above; but no definite an- 
nouncement has been made in that regard. Be that as it 
may, it will be seen that the Government of Canada has a 
huge task on its hands, and the nature of that task will be 
better understood when two or three collateral facts are 
stated. 

Every one of the roads in the new combination had a 
deficit in 1918. The total of these shortages cannot be ac- 
curately stated, owing to the absence of definite data in 
some instances as to fixed charges. This applies chiefly to 
the old government lines, the obligations of which appear 
in the general accounts of the Dominion and cannot be 
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identified. There are also those indirect deficits arising 
from the need for capital expenditures to bring certain lines 
up to a sound operating standard. The Canadian Northern, 
for example, is in that class. When the matter was under 
consideration in Parliament a few weeks ago various esti- 
mates of the annual loss which was likely to result for the 
next year were offered, and ran all the way from $20,000,000 
to $50,000,000. Under these circumstances it would be im- 
prudent to offer further surmise; but it was frankly ad-~ 
mitted by the Minister of Railways that an adverse differ- 
ence between income and outgo could not be avoided at 
the outset. Official statistics for 1918 show that in that 
year the immediate deficit for the combined roads was in 
excess of $26,000,000. It would be possible within the 
compass of correct accounting to raise this figure consid- 
erably by the inclusion of capital charges attaching to the 
Intercolonial, Prince Edward Island and Transcontinental 
lines. 

The capital liability involved in this large undertaking 
by the government cannot be calculated with absolute accu- 
racy, owing to the situation with respect to the Grand Trunk. 
The common and preferred stocks, aggregating $245 ,000,000,. 
are to be made subject to arbitration. On the surface, how- 
ever, it exceeds $1,200,000,000. The operating revenues in 
1918 for all the roads had a total of $135,000,000, omit- 
ting the American end of the Grand Trunk, as to which the 
figures are not available. The total for all roads in the 
Dominion was $332,000,000, which gives emphasis to the 
large place occupied by the Canadian Pacific among the 
units still outside of state control. 

A novel feature of the situation as developed by the 
passing of the Grand Trunk is the control of mileage in 
the United States by the Canadian Government. That 
mileage, allowing for the Canadian Northern holdings 
across the boundary, will be above 1,900 miles. There was 
a time when such a fact would have been viewed with ap- 
prehension, as suggesting the possibilities of international 
complications; but that time has happily passed. The mat- 
ter was not given prominence in the Parliamentary dis- 
cussion which took place recently. 

The attitude of public judgment toward the setting up of 
this large government railway system cannot be judged by 
anything that has yet happened. One prominent govern- 
ment journal opposed the acquirement of the Grand Trunk, 
while a somewhat hostile paper gave strong support. There 
would seem to be a general acceptance of the announcement 
that circumstances had compelled the action taken and 
thereby removed it from the realm of constructive contro- 
versy. ‘There had long been a feeling that the administra- 
tion of the Grand Trunk from England was unsatisfactory, 
and those who held that view are naturally disposed to ap- 
prove the transfer to Canada. It is neither the disposition 
nor thought of the writer to offer a syllable of comment, 
nor to do more than set down the facts of the case in a 
judicial spirit. 

The published statements of all the larger roads for the 
year ended June 30th last point to a substantial gain in 
gross earnings. In view of the increased rates which were 
in effect it cannot at this moment be said whether or not 
there was an actual growth in traffic. The indications are 
on the positive side. On the other hand, operating cost 
has shown persistent advances, and at this juncture nothing 
has occurred to warrant the hope of either stability or a 
decline. In this regard it will help to a clear appreciation 
of conditions in Canada to say they are essentially the 
same as those in the United States. The labor situation is 
identical, and, while strikes among railway men on this 
side of the line have neither occurred during the year nor 
are immediately threatened, it still remains a fact that the 
unions which govern on this side are international in juris- 
diction. 
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NGLAND ENTERS into the new year with its railways partment in the government the control of railways, light 
E. under the direct control of the government through the railways, tramways, canals and waterways, harbors and 
Ministry of Transport and with railway labor in a docks, roads and road traffic in order that transportation 
far more quiescent state than at the beginning of the year. in its broadest sense may be coordinated for the welfare of 


It has strongly fought off nation- 
alization for the present at least 
and has weathered a railway 
strike which has done much to 
clarify any bolshevic atmosphere 
which existed after the cessation 
of hostilities. The railway prob- 
lems with which it is confronted 
at the beginning of the new year 
are the congestion of traffic, par- 
ticularly at the ports; the mak- 
ing good of a deficit estimated at 
approximately $225,000,000 and 
the final settlement with the rail- 
waymen who precipitated the nine 
days’ strike in last September. 


Ministry of Transport 


The bill establishing the Min- 
istry of Transport was introduced 
in the English Parliament on 
February 26, and after remaining 
there for five and a half months, 
during which 38 days were actu- 
ally given to its discussion, was 


made a law on August 13. Sir Eric Geddes, who has had __licitor combined in one office, a director-general of finance 
railroad experience in America, India and England in ad- 
dition to having served as director-general of railways of* purposes, a director-general of roads and a director-general’ 
the British forces in France, was made the first Minister’ of transport for Ireland. 


of Transport. 


In brief the purpose of this act is to bring under one de- Transport totals 449 persons of whom 55 were previously 


The Houses of Parliament Where the Transport Bill Was Considered and Passed. 


English Railroads During the Year 1919 


Ministry of Transport Created—Nine Days’ Strike— 





























Operating Economies Greatly Needed 


By Robert E. Thayer 
European Editor of the Railway Age 


Lonpon, England, December 15, 1919}. 


the country. It is of a more or 
less temporary structure to remain 














in operation for two years for the 
purpose of studying and determ- 
HE BIG problem confronting ining upon the permanent scheme 
T the English railways is the of transport regulation for Great 
demand for greater econo- Britain. The power of the Min- 
my in operation, both in the co- ister of Transport is very broad, 
ordinating of resources and in the as he has complete control of op- 
use and maintenance of the prop- eration, rate making, wages and 
erties. compensation, improvements and 
The Ministry of Transport, by extensions of all systems of trans- 
coordinating all modes of trans- portation in the country. As a 
portation, is expected to find a result of this bill it is natural that 
final solution of the problem. all competition between all meth- 
Railway rates are to be in- ods of transport has ceased. 
creased to meet an anticipated The organization of the Min- 
heavy deficit, but greater possi- istry of Transport consists of a 
bilities lie in more efficient opera- Parliamentary Secretary who rep- 
tion of the railway plant avail- resents the Minister in Parlia- 
able. ment, a chief mechanical engi- 
neer, a director-general of traffic, 
a director-general of civil en- 














gineering, a director-general of 
development, a secretary and so- 


and statistics, a director-general of public safety and general 





At present the total staff emploved bv the Ministry of 
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employed by railway companies, 14 by local authorities and 
13 by engineering firms. No officers are shown as having 
been previously employed by canal companies, by road 
transport contractors, or motor car manufacturers. Out of 
this total 33 receive a salary of £1,000 (about $5,000) or 
more per year, the salary of the Minister of Transport being 
£5,000 ($25,000). 

In addition to the above staff an advisory committee has 
been appointed consisting of 12 general managers from the 
railways and four representatives of the railwaymen’s unions 
which will act in somewhat the same capacity as the Rail- 
way Executive Committee under which the railways were 
operated during the war but having less power. As far as 
actual operation of the roads is concerned, the Minister has 
stated that instead of a greatly increased control of the rail- 
ways due to the formation of the Ministry of Transport, they 
will to a greater extent be conducted by their own manage- 
ment. 


Railway Labor 


At the beginning of the year, railway labor was decidedly 
in a discontented frame of mind. During the war, bonuses, 
which at the signing of the Armistice had reached the amount 
of 33 shillings per week (about $8), had been added to the 
men’s weekly earnings to make up for the increased cost 
of living; the bonus was granted on a sliding scale basis 
and was given purely as a war measure with the expectation 
of a reduction as the cost of living decreased. At the cessa- 
tion of the war a readjustment was made. 

The locomotive drivers and firemen received as a final 
settlement standard wages sufficiently high to include the 
33 shillings bonus. Later, attempts were made to adjust 
the wages of the other railways workers represented by the 
National Union of Railwaymen. These men had a lowe: 
wage scale and the government did not grant them a suffi- 
ciently high wage to inciude the 33 shilling war bonus; and 
it was this that led to the railway strike of September which 
was settled by a guarantee that existing wages would remain 
in effect to September, 1920, and that the subject of a stand- 
ard wage would again be submitted to discussion. Negotia- 
tions with these men are still in progress. The eight-hour 
day for all members of the railway staff was put into opera- 
tion on February 1, the railway shopmen obtaining a 47-hour 
week. 

Since the strike negotiations between the railway unions 
and the government have led to an agreement whereby the 
railway workmen will participate to a certain extent in the 
control of the railways. An Advisory Committee, mentioned 
above, has been formed of which 12 members are general 
managers and four representatives of railways unions. In 
addition to this a Central Board has been established con- 
sisting of five railway managers and five representatives of 
the railway unions to discuss disputed matters concerning 
wages and conditions of service. If this board fails to agree 
on a question under discussion it is to submit the question 
to a National Wages Board consisting of four railway man- 
agers, four railway workers and four users of the railways, 
with an independent chairman to be appointed by the govern- 
ment. It has been agreed by the unions that no strike shall 
take place on account of a dispute until one month after the 
question in dispute has been referred to the National Wages 
Board. 

During the war the railways suffered to a considerable 
extent by the loss of men, individual roads losing anywhere 
from 20 to 25 per cent of their staff. This interfered to a 
large extent with the work of the railways but with demobli- 
zation the railways have now a full complement of men. 


Traffic Congestion 


England has suffered. particularly during the war, by a 
severe congestion of traffic all of which resolves back to the 
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war. About 600 locomotives, 30,000 freight cars and 1,600 
passenger cars were sent to France during the war. In addi- 
tion to this, because of the depleted forces, England has been 
unable properly to maintain the remaining equipment. Fur- 
thermore, due to the fact that railway freight rates were not 
increased, shipments which before the war were carried by 
coastal steamer service, were thrust on the railways because 
of the increase of freight charges by water. Another factor 
has also had a bearing on the situation. Due to the uncer- 
tainty of the market and the close margins upon which the 
merchants in Great Britain are working, consignments have 
been made in very small quantities and this has greatly 
reduced the car load. 

The result of all this is that England is suffering from a 
lack of freight cars and until the old cars have been repaired 
and new cars built there is little prospect of much relief. 
It seems impossible, due to the very small freight cars used 
(they average from 10 to 12-tons capacity) to get the ship- 
pers to load the cars more nearly to their capacity. English 
railways have always made a feature of quick delivery in 
small quantities and it has been found practically impossible 
to force the shippers to fully load even these small cars to 
their full capacity. 

The building of new cars has, of course, been greatly re- 
duced. Most of this work was done in the railway com- 
panies shops. The experience of the Great Western Railway 
may be taken as typical. During the four years before the 
war that road built 10,000 freight cars, but during the five 
war years it was only able to build 1,500, and furthermore 
it was not able to keep up with the repairing of its old equip- 
ment. 

The railway companies have hesitated to go into the open 
market for new cars on account of the high cost the outside 
builders are demanding. With the government in control of 
the railways and with the guaranteed return on the capital 
stock, and furthermore on account of the fact that there is 
still some feeling that the roads may ultimately be national- 
ized, the railways hesitate to make any excessive capital 
expenditures and it is only natural for them under these 
conditions to refrain from placing orders for cars at prices 
from 60 to 78 per cent higher than that which it would cost 
them to build the cars in their own shops. 

As a solution to the car shortage problem, Sir Eric Geddes, 
Minister of Transport, has suggested recently that the govern- 
ment munition plants be put to work building freight cars; 
it is claimed that the Woolwich Arsenal, for instance, can 
turn out a car at £297 as against a price of £225 in railway 
shops and from £360 to £395 in car manufacturers’ plants. 
All of these prices compare with the pre-war cost of £90 
at railway shops. 

The repairing and building of freight cars in both railway, 
government and industrial shops has been made more diffi- 
cult and expensive on account of the eight-hour day, the 
new men that have had to be inducted into the service, and 
the lowering of the morale of the workmen which has been 
felt all over the world since the war. Added to this is the 
foundry molders’ strike which has had its effect on all in- 
dustries in Great Britain. 

The effect of the manner in which the railways are tak- 
ing over the coastal traffic is illustrated in the handling of 
coal from Wales. Before the war 61 per cent of the anthra- 
cite coal in Wales went to the seaboard with an average haul 
of 23 miles. Now this same quantity of anthracite is car- 
ried inland by rail with an average haul of 200 miles. The 
freight traffic through the Severn tunnel alone has increased 
31 per cent. It is anticipated that the freight rates will be 
increased by January 15 to such an extent that the mer- 
chants will find it economical to use coastal shipping, and 
thus reduce the demands on the railways. 

As an example of difficulty in increasing car loading the 
traffic on one railway may be mentioned which during one 
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month carried 2 per cent less tonnage but had an increase 
of 25 per cent in the number of consignments. 


Deficit in Net Income 


The latest statement published by the Ministry of Trans- 
port shows that there is an anticipated deficit of $225,000,- 
000 expected for the year ending March 31, 1920. This 
has been caused by the greatly increased cost of labor and 
materials and the fact that freight rates have not been in- 
creased. 

The English railroads feel particularly the increased 
cost of labor and materials, because before the war 
both these commodities were so extremely cheap. It has not 
been so necessary in the past to equip railway shops with 
labor saving machinery, because of the low cost of labor, 
as it has been in the United States. Furthermore all road 
construction and locomotive and passenger car building has 
involved more labor than that required for the same items 
in the United States. 

Railwaymen now thoroughly appreciate the fact that more 
economical methods must be followed, and there is no depart- 
ment of the railways in which greater results can be obtained 
than in the mechanical department. As in the case of the 
freight cars, however, it is a question of how far the British 
railways will care to go in improving and modernizing their 
methods, which necessarily will involve heavy capital ex- 
penditures, because of the as yet undecided national policy 
to be followed in connection with the roads. The fact re- 
mains, however, that regardless of whether the roads are 
ultimately nationalized or whether they are returned to their 


private owners, vast improvements will have to be made if. 


it is desired to decrease the present cost of operation. 

Before the war the freight rates in England were high 
and any additional increase in these rates is not looked 
upon with favor by the shipping public. An increase, how- 
ever, is necessary to put the roads on a paying basis, although 
there still remain great opportunities for reducing the cost 
of the operation. 


Electrification 


‘Electrification has received considerable thought in Eng- 
land for some time, but because of the war, developments in 
this respect have been curtailed. The experience of a num- 
ber of English roads such as the Lancashire & Yorkshire, 
the London, Brighton & South Coast and the London & 
South Western in the electrification of their suburban lines 
has shown such splendid results that other roads are now 
seeking to follow their footsteps. 

During the past year the South Eastern & Chatham, the 
Great Eastern and the North Eastern have been giving this 
subject serious consideration. 

The North Eastern has already decided to electrify 80 miles 
of its own line. The South Eastern & Chatham have plans 
well developed for the electrification of its suburban terri- 
tory, with ultimate plans for electrified lines through to the 
Channel. The Great Eastern is finding the Liverpool 
Street terminus in London inadequate to handle its suburban 
traffic and is making a careful investigation as to the cost 
of electrifying its suburban lines. What eventually will be 
done remains to be seen, as it again depends upon the man- 
ner in which finances can be arranged. 


Possibilities for American 
Railway Supply Manufacturers 


American railway supply manufacturers seeking a market 
for their products in England should look upon the situa- 
tion as one demanding an improvement in the efficiency of 
railway operation. The cost of labor and material has risen 
to such an extent that the railways, if they are to maintain 
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efficient service without the application of high rates must im- 
prove their operating methods. England has never had an 
Interstate Commerce Commission to drive down its rates and 
force the railways to economize, nor aggressive labor unions 
to demand labor saving and safety appliances, as have the 
railroads in the United States. Freight trains are operated 
with the chain coupling and without air brakes, and deficits 
are made up by an increase in rates. Lack of statistics has 
made it almost impossible properly to diagnose the railway 
problem, but it is anticipated that under the Ministry of 
Transport these statistics will be forthcoming; they should 
give strong indications as to where savings can be made and 
with the rapid growth in the strength of the railwaymens’ 
unions, undoubtedly greater demands will be made for safety 
in operation. 

Labor was so cheap in England before the war and is so 
high now that steps must be taken for more economical and 
efficient operation. Perhaps the greatest possibility for 
American railway supply manufacturers is that in the rail- 
way shops of Great Britain. Mlodern machinery, labor sav- 
ing devices and more efficient operation is greatly needed. 
Mechanical department officers have acknowledged that with - 
the greatly increased cost of labor, the eight-hour day and 
the increased cost of materials, drastic steps must be taken 
in order to economically operate their works. The question 
is, however, as to just how and when such improvements will 
be made, due principally to the fact that the railways now 
being under the control of the government and having a 
guaranteed return do not have the incentive to initiate heavy 
capital expenditures for the improvement of methods and 
for the reduction in the cost of operation. 
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The American Association of Engineers announces that it 
will conduct its second annual conference of professional 
engineers in railroad service in Chicago, on March 15, 1920. 


Fire did damage to the amount of $25,000 on the building 
containing the yardmaster’s and local freight agent’s offices 
of the New York Central at Weehawken, N. J., on Decem- 
ber 21. 


Arrests for smuggling liquor reported from London, Ont., 
December 21, involved 11 colored cooks, waiters and porters 
on a Grand Trunk express train, westbound. Officers board- 
ing the train captured 33 botties of whiskey and other liquors. 


Immediate foreclosure against the Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Louis, now in receivership, is demanded by holders of the 
general and refunding mortgage bonds. The demand is made 
by a committee representing bond holders, in a letter to the 
Bankers’ Trust Company, Chicago, trustee under the 
mortgage. 


Extension of Annual Passes 


Supplement 59 to Circular 20 of the Northwestern regional 
director extends all railroad, Pullman and steamship annual 
or time passes expiring December 31, 1919, to February 
29, 1920. 

An ‘order has been issued notifying roads to proceed to 
issue, in the usual manner, passes for use after February 29. 
General managers are authorized to use their clerical forces 
for this purpose. The forms of passes should be approved 
by officers of the corporation. 


“Merry Christmas!” 


The Alabama, Tennessee & Northern is not a large road— 
186 miles, 21 locomotives, and 304 cars—but the corporation 
made itself prominent on Christmas Day by sending gifts 
of money to numerous officers and employees. One of the 
beneficiaries of this manifestation of the Christmas spirit has 
shown us a letter from John T. Cochrane, president and 
general manager, which says, in part: 

“As a remembrance and in appreciation of your services 
and loyalty to our corporation, I take pleasure in handing 
you herewith a Christmas check. 

“We are sending these checks to heads of departments, 
agents and office employees working on monthly pay and 
whose hours and conditions of service differ from others. 

“Please accept this with the best wishes of our corporation, 
its directors and officers for a HAPPY CHRISTMAS, and my 
personal wish that your relations with the other officers of 
the corporation and myself will continue to be as pleasant 
and mutually satisfactory as I feel they are today.” 

Mr. Cochrane’s act is so unusual that it has been called 
unique. Whether it is proper really to call it so we are un- 
able to say, for it is about half a century since the last inci- 
dent of the kind occurred, so far as memory serves. 


A Surplus of Coal 


Between 10,000 and 12,000 carloads of coal are standing on 
sidings and in yards in the Central Western region and un- 
less assistance comes from some unexpected quarter the 
railroads probably will have to burn the coal themselves. 
The accumulation, about 600,000 tons, is an aftermath of the 
recent coal strike. Pursuant to the appeals of consumers 
suffering from the shortage, the Fuel Administration sent a 
great quantity of coal into this region from the Pennsylvania 
and Virginia fields. The shipments reached their destination 
at about the time a settlement of the strike appeared likely 
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and as a result the coal, which was to retail for something 
more than $9 a ton, was left in the hands of the railroads. 
The total retail value is about $5,500,000. 


Railroad Labor Leaders Object to Return 
of Roads and Anti-Strike Legislation 


Officers of the 14 principal railroad labor organizations, 
including the four train service brotherhoods, at a confer- 
ence with Samuel Gompers of the American Federation of 
Labor at Washington on December 29, adopted a declaration 
of principles expressing their dissatisfaction with the Presi- 
dent’s action in relinquishing control of the railroads as of 
March 1 and also their opposition to the anti-strike provi- 
sions of the Cummins bill, but saying nothing regarding the 
wage demands which most of them have pending before the 
Railroad Administration but which have been held in abey- 
ance to give the government an opportunity to try to reduce 
the cost of living. It has been assumed that an effort would 
be made to press the wage demands before the railroads are 
returned, but the labor leaders recently have been expressing 
greater concern over the proposed anti-strike law, which 
would take away much of their power to force wage in- 
creases by threatening to strike. The representatives af the 
shop employees have had one conference with Director Gen- 
eral Hines on their demands and are expected to resume the 
discussion at an early date. The declaration adopted at the 
conference with Mr. Gompers says: 

“That is is the sense of the conference that the control 
of the railroads should be exercised by the government of 
the United States for a period of not less than two years, 
that a proper test may be made as to government control. 

“That such test has not been given a fair opportunity dur- 
ing the war times or since. 

“This conference is opposed to legislation making strikes 
of workers unlawful. It is the sense of this conference that 
penalty clauses in pending legislation on railroads against 
workers ceasing their employment should be eliminated. 

“That the conference favors the enactment of beneficial 
features of the bills which tend to establish better relations 
between employees and carriers. 

“That the beneficial clauses should be extended to the 
sleeping car and Pullman Company employees.” 

During the meeting Mr. Gompers was called out for a long 
conference with Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio. 


Canadian Board of Adjustment 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 recently 
issued decisions in two cases between the Toronto, Hamilton 
& Buffalo and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
between the railway company and the Order of Railway 
Conductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
The first decision was given in favor of the company and 
settled a controversy arising from the fact that a number 
of yard engines have been operated on the lines of this road 
by crews consisting of a foreman and one helper. The em- 
ployees contended that this violated safe practice and that 
a safety rule should be incorporated in the trainmen’s sched- 
ule stating that yard crews shall consist of not less than a 
foreman and two helpers. The company contended that the 
basis of the present assignment affords both safe and effi- 
cient operation and this stand was upheld by the Board. 
The second case involved a controversy over the application 
of Article 4 of Supplement 16 to General Order 27 of the 
United States Railroad Administration. The employees con- 
tended that regular passenger trainmen could not be used in 
freight service to make up monthly guarantees, whereas the 
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company contended that regularly assigned passenger men 
could be used in any class of service in order to make up 
their guarantees. The Board sustained the contention of the 
employees and decided that regularly assigned passenger 
men may not be used in freight service to make up monthly 
passenger guarantees. 


Railway Business Association Dinner 


The Railway Business Association, which for the last two 
years has held its annual meeting at Chicago, will resume 
this year its former practice of convening in New York. The 
meeting will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on March 
31—business session il a. m., luncheon 12:30 p. m., reports 
of convention committees and election of officers 1:30 p. m., 
dinner 7 p. m. The speaking program is to be announced 
later. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list 


é ives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places o 


meetings: 


Arr Brake Association.—F. M. Nellis, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Next convention, May 5-7, 1920, Chicago. 

American AssociaTION oF DEMURRAGE OFFicERS.—F. A. Pontious, Super- 
visor of Demurrage and Storage, C. . Ry., Chicago, 

American AssociaTION OF DINING Car SUPERINTENDENTS.—S, W. Derr, 
C. R. R. of N. J., Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
hicago. Next annual meeting, Ps 1920. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BaGcacE AGENTS.—E. R. Reynolds, 
C. G. W. R. R., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OrFFicers.—W, C. Hope, 

: Cc. R. R. of N. J.. 143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENPENTS.—J. Rothschild, 
Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

American Evectric Raitway AssocraTion.—E, B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. 

American Etectric Rattway Manuracturers’ Association.—C, F. J. Dell, 

E, 42nd St., New York. 

AMERICAN RaILRoAD MASTER TINNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND Pipe Fitters’ 

Associ1aTion.—Otto E. Schlinck, 185 W. 5th St., Peru, Ind. 

Acsenteas | Ramawen AssoctaTion.—J. E, Fairbanks, 75 Church St., New 

ork: 

Section I, Operating (including former activities of Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph ~: -1; Amome W. J. Frippe (chairman), N. Y. C 

. R., New York, N. Y. 
Telegraph and Telephone Division—M. H. Clapp, U. S. R. R, A., 
_ Washington, D. C. 

Sogtion II, Engineering—E. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., 
icago. 
Signal Division.—H. S. Balliet, 75 Church St., New York. 

Section .11I, Mechanical (including former activities of Masten Car 
Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ Association).—V. R. Hawthorne, 
431 South Dearborn Si., Chicago. Next convention, June 9-16, 1920, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Section IV, Traffic (including former activities of Freight Claim Asso- 
ciation).—Robert C. Wright, (chairman), Assistant Director, Division 
of Traffic, U. S. R. R. A., Washington, D. C. 

Section V, Transportation (including former activities of Association 
of Transportation and Car Accounting Officials).—E. J. Fearson 
(chairman), Federal Manager, N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Section VI, Purchases and Stores (including former activities of Rail- 
way Storekeepers’ Association). J. P. Murphy, N. Y. C. R. R., Col- 
linwood, Ohio. : aN 5 

Section VII, Freight Claims (including former activities of the Freight 

Claim Association).—H. C.. Pribble (chairman), A. T. & St. Fe, 
Topeka, Kan. 

AMERICAN RatLtway BripGeE aNnp Buritpinc AssocraTion.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Austin Station, Chicago. Next 
convention October 19-21, 1920, Atlanta, Ga. : ; 

AMERICAN RatLway ENGINEERING Assoctation.—(Works in_ co-operation 
with the American Railroad Association, Section II.) E, H, Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Next convention, March 16-18, 
1920, Chicago. } i 

American Rartway Master Mecnanics’ AssociaTion.—(See American Rail- 
road Association, Section III, Mechanical.) : 

American RatLway PErRIsHABLE FreicHt AssociaTion.—E. F. McPike, 135 
E. 11th Place, Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Wednesday in March 
and September. 

AmeRIcAN Rartway Toot ForemMen’s AssocraTtion.—R. D. Fletcher, 1145 
East Marquette Road, Chicago. f : . 
AMERICAN Society For TestiNG Matertats.—C, L, Warwick, University of 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. : , 

American Society oF Civir_Encineers.—Charles W. Hunt, Engineering 
Societies Building, 33 W. 39th St., New York. Regular meetings, 
lst and 3d Wednesday in month, except July and August, 33 
39th St., New York. : 

AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 
AMERICAN TRAIN DESPATCHERS’ 

Pacific Ry., Spokane, Wash. 


Association.—D. L. Darling, Northern 

American Woop Preservers’ AssocraTion.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Mt. 
Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next annual meeting, February 10-12, 
1920, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 2 * 

AssocraTion oF Rattway Craim Acents.—Willis H. Failing, C. R, R.. of 
N. T., Jersey City, N. J. Next meeting, May, 1920, Atlantic City, 


AssociaTION oF RatLtway ExectricaL Encingers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. 

Association or RarLway Executtves.—Thomas De Witt Cuyler (chairman), 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ; 

AssocraTION OF RaILway TELEGRAPH SuPERINTENDENTS.— (See American 
Railway Association, Section I, Operating.) 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OrFicers.—(See 


American Railroad Association, Section V, Transportation.) 
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BripGe AND Buitpinc Suppty Men’s Assocration.—M, J, Trees, Chica 
Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. J ” 

Canapian Rartway Cius.—W, A. Booth, 131 Charron St., Montreal, Que. 

Car ForeMen’s AssociaTIon oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, 
July and August, New Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Car ForeMen’s Association oF St, Lours.—Thomas B. Koeneke, Federal 
Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

CENTRAL RAILWAY Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in November, and 2d Friday in 
January, March, May and September, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. ¥. 

CnieF INTEKCHANGE Car Inspectors’ AND Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 

Keene, General Car Inspector, Wabash R. R., Decatur, II. 

CureF INTERCHANGE Car Inspectors’ AND Car ForEMEN’s SupPLty MeENn’s 
s sana B. Wright, Lehon Company, 45th and Oakley Sts., 

icago, 

Eastern Raitroap AssociaTion.—D, G. Stuart, Washin 

FreicHt Crarm Association (See American Railroad 
V, Traffic), 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssociaTION oF Cnicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Sta., Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday preced- 
ing 3rd Friday in month, Room 856, Insurance Exchange Bldg., 


on, D, C., : 
ssociation, Section 


Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RaILroaD Master BLacKsMITHS’ AssoctaTIon.—A, L. Wood- 
worth, ima, Ohio. 
INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fugen AssociaTion.—J. G. Crawford, 702 E. 5lst 
ot Chicago. Next annual meeting, ay, 1920, Hotel Sherman, 
icago, 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAy GENERAL ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—Wm, Hall, 1061 

abash Ave., Winona, Minn, 

MAINTENANCE OF Way Master Painters’ AssocraTion.—E. E. Martin, 
Union Facific R. Room No. 19, Union Pacific Building. Kansas 
City, .10. Next convention, October 5-7, 1920, Detroit, Mich. 

Master Borter Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 

ew York. Next annual meeting, May 25-28, Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Master Car AND LocoMoTiveE PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND Canapa.—A, P. Dane, f., Reading, Mass. 

Master Car Burtpers’ Association.—(See American Railroad Association, 
Section III, Mechanical.) 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS.— 
James B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. Next convention, 
November, 1920, Washington, D. C. 

NaTIONAL ForEIGN TrapE Councit.—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 
York. Next convention, May 12-15, 1920, San Francisco. 

NaTionaL Rartway Appiiances Assocration.—C, W. Kelly, Kelly-Derby 
Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

New Enctanp Rartroap CLus.—W, E, Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2d Tues ay in month, excepting 
months of June, July, August and September. 

New York Rartroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
a! meeting 3d Friday. in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Nracara Frontier Car Men’s Assoctation.—George A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Rogvler meetings, 3d Tuesday in 
each month, Tenjost Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. 

PaciFic Rattway Cius.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
po meeting 2d Thursday in month, alternately in San Francisco 
and Oakland. 

Rattway AccounTING OFFicers’ AssocrATION.—E,. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Bldg., Washington, D. C. Next convention, May 12, Atlantic 


ity, N. J. 

mamas puscwae Associ1aTIon.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 

ork, 

Rattway Crus oF PittssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month except June, 
July and August, Americus Club House, Pittsburgh, Pa. . 

Raitway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION.—D. C, Welty, Missouri Pacific R. R., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Rartway Etectric SuppLy MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. Scribner, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rarttway EgurpMent MaNnuFacturers’ AssociaTIon.—D, L. Eubank, Galena 
Signal Oil Company, Richmond, Va, 

Rattway Fire Protection Association.—R. R. Hackett. : 
Raitway Rear Estate Assocration.—R. Morrison, C. & O., Rich- 
mond, Va. : . 
Rarttway Sicnat Assocration.—(See American Railroad Association, Sec- 

tion II, Signal Division.) : a}; 

RatLway STOREKEEPERS’ Associ1aT1ion.—(See American Railroad Association, 
Section VI, Purchases and Stores.) 4 

Rartway Suppty MaNuFacturers’ AssociATION.—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
nF Pittsburgh, Pa. Next convention, June 9-16, Atlantic City, 


Ratitway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Appliance AssocraTion.—G. A. Nel- 
son, Waterbury Battery Co., 30 Church St., New York, 
RoaDMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssocraTion.—P, J. McAndrews, 
C. & N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill. ' 
St. Louis Rartway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis 
7 Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
ugust. 
S1cnat APPLIANCE AssocItaATION.—F. W. Edmunds, West Nyack, Rockland 
ounty, New York. 
Society oF RaiLway FINANcIaAL OFrFicers.—L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, P 
SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway Crus.—A, 4; Merrill, P. O. Box 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in January, 
oe May, July, September and November, Piedmont Hotel, 
tlanta. 
SouTHERN AssocraTION oF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, West- 
ern Ry. of Ala., Atlanta, Ga. 
Suppty_AssociaTION OF AMERICAN RatLway_ TooL ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
3 N. Thulin, Duff Manufacturing Company, 935 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
hicago. 
Tones Pee Assocration.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 


Train DespaTcHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AmeErtca.—J. P. Finan, A. T. & S. F. 
Ry., Needles, Cal. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociraTIOnN.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R., 
Cleveland, O. S 
WestTERN ASSOCIATION OF SHORT Line Rartroaps.—Clarence M. Oddie, Mills 

., San Francisco. 

Western Rartway Crus.—J. M. Byrne, 916 W. 78th St., Chicago. Regular 
meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July and August. 
WesTERN Society oF ENGINEERS.—Edgar S. Nethercut, 1735 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. Regular meetings, 1st Monday in month, except 

July and August. 
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The Southwestern regional director, by Supplement 3 to 
Order 189, calls attention to the fact that there are still many 
instances where freight is accepted and loaded in violation of 
embargoes and that cars are allowed to accumulate before 
placing embargoes. The first practice inevitably results in 
cars being delayed and the second results in many cars be- 
ing held motionless under load for considerable periods. 
Embargoes must be placed early enough to admit of cars 
already in transit being moved to destination and unloaded. 


According to a report on overseas traffic for the week 
ended December 17, 1919, made to the director general, 6,895 
cars of commercial export freight were received at North 
Atlantic ports during this period, as compared with 1,352 
cars for the same week of 1918. This shows an increase of 
5,507 cars or 407 per cent for December 17, 1919, as against 
the corresponding period last year. Deliveries to ship cov- 
ering the same period increased 5,529 cars or 470 per cent. 
At South Atlantic and Gulf ports as of December 14 there 
were 13,288 cars of export freight on hand, as against 13,228 
cars on December 7, 1919, an increase of 60 cars. On De- 
cember 17, 1919, there were 11,907,146 bushels of grain stored 
in elevators at North Atlantic ports. There were received 
during the week 3,043,241 bushels, while. 2,919,946 bushels 
were cleared. The total amount of grain in elevators as of 
December 17 represents 60.5 per cent of the total elevator 
capacity of these ports. At South Atlantic and Gulf ports 
on December 17, 1919, there were 6,043,758 bushels of grain 
stored in elevators, representing 82 per cent of the total ele- 
vator capacity. 


Coal Production 


Bituminous coal production during the week ended De- 
cember 20 was 86.4 per cent of normal, according to the 
Geological Survey bulletin, as compared with 48 per cent 
the week before. The total output, including lignite and 
coal coked, is estimated at 10,431,000 net tons. The average 
during the four weeks immediately preceding the strike was 
12,089,000 tons. Unless later returns cause a downward 
revision ef the estimates, the curve of 1919 production has 
again crossed that of 1918. 


Railway Passes in Canada 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada _ has 
issued in General Order 274 an answer to the application of 
the Canadian Railway War Board, on behalf of the railway 
companies for an order regulating the issuance of free trans- 
portation under Section 345 of the Railway Act. The order 
permits the issuance of free tickets for the following: 

Department of Immigration of Dominion of Canada: For 
such representatives of the Department as may be required 
by the Minister or Deputy Minister. 

Yepartments of Immigration and Customs of the United 
States: For such representatives of the Departments as may 
be required by the Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner 
of Immigration or Collector or Deputy Collector of Customs 
in charge of the District. 

Fire rangers within their respective districts, employed or 
authorized by Provincial governments. 

Families of former and deceased employees of railways. 
Former employees of transportation companies and _ their 
families. 

Deputy Ministers of Departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and those having the rank of Deputy Ministers. 

With the order there is a memorandum outlining briefly 
the reasons for the Board’s contention that the whole pur- 
port of Section 345 of the Railway Act was to give the rail- 
way companies, within certain limits, the right to carry traffic 
at free or reduced rates and to such classes of persons and 
in some cases individuals as the companies may decide upon, 
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subject in certain cases to the approval and the permission 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners. 


Intensified Efficiency 


A motor manufacturer tells how L. B. Hawkins, of Mo- 
neta, Cal., who operates a fleet of eight Mack motor trucks, 
did a notable “stunt” recently when he responded to an 
urgent call from a seed merchant near Los Angeles, who 
wanted to ship 15 tons of seed in a particular rush to a town 
225 miles away, and no freight car was available. Hawkins, 
with two trucks, one carrying ten tons and the other 


five, 
started out for Calexico the next morning. At night a stop 
was made and the trip resumed at dawn Calexico was 
reached in thirty hours. A return load of 15 tons of dried 


milk was secured at El Centro, 10 miles from Calexico, and 
taken to San Diego, 100 miles. There a 15-ton lot of 


fish 


was taken and delivered in Los Angeles, 130 miles farther. 
Reaching home at Moneta at midnight, one of the trucks, 


with a trailer, delivered 17% tons of tomatoes by next morn 
ing to a cannery 25 miles away. At a town nearby, a lot of 
well casing, 7%4 tons, was taken on and delivered that night 
at Elsinore, 100 miles away over the mountains—Moral: 
solicit return loads in a persistent manner. 


City Traffic Bureaus 


Thomas Purse, secretary of the Board of Trade of Savan- 
nah, Ga., following an inquiry made by him concerning the 
means of support of traffic bureaus in various cities, publishes 
a list of 23 cities, in which he summarizes the information 
which he has obtained. Savannah formerly enjoyed the 
benefits of a bureau sustained wholly by the city treasury, 
but this has now been abolished. Mr. Purse finds only 3 
cities in which a bureau of this kind has municipal support: 
Charleston, S. C.; Columbia, S. C.; and Jacksonville, Fla. 

Following are the names of the cities which replied to the 
inquiry, the sum named against some of the cities being the 
estimated cost of maintenance of the bureau for one year. 
The bureaus in most or all of these cities are supported by 


the Chamber of Commerce or a body performing the func- 
tions of such a chamber. 
TE oc ae ee eaee $15,000 Galveston, Tex. . ; .- 14,000 
Baltimore, Md. ates pedi siis Jacksonville, Fla. (city appro- 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... 25,000 priates $1,200; balance con 
NG I. (S's anes ed manen 25,000 tributed by public subscrip 
Charleston, S. C., $8,000 tion). 

(contribution from the city, Memphis, Tenn. 15,000 

$4,000). Nashville, Tenn... 15.000 
Chattanooga, Tenn. sigiemsai New Orleans, La.. .. 29,500 
eee eee Philadelphia, Pa 15,000 
Cymcmmeat, GUO 66s cccicves 15,000 Providence, R. I 
Cyewemend, OR .ccassecee. 15,000 Richmond, Va 
Columbia, S. C. (city appro- Savannah, Ga. 

priates $3,000; chamber of Tampa, Fla. 

commerce provides the re- Trenton, N. J 

mainder; total not given). Wilmington. N. C 
SU, EMe: sacitbcavanss 15,000 


Smith Fifteenth Section Amendment Expires 


The railroads are no longer required to obtain the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission before filing 
a tariff containing an increased rate, but they may file them 
with the usual 30 days’ notice, after which they 
effective unless suspended by the commission. The amend- 
ment to the fifteenth section of the commerce act, adopted 
by Congress in 1917 at the suggestion of Senator Hoke 
Smith of Georgia, for the purpose of making it more difficult 
for the carriers to increase rates, expires by its terms on 
January 1. Senator Smith recently introduced a similar pro- 
vision without the time limit, as an amendment to the Cum- 
mins bill, which was adopted and therefore becomes one of 
the points to be considered by the conferees, as the Esch 
bill contains no such provision. The effect of the amendment 
has been to reduce greatly the number of suspension pro- 
ceedings because shippers have been given an opportunity to 
protest against a tariff before it is filed. 
cases the commission issues a pro forma 
approval order. 

The Ohio State Industrial Traffic League has instructed 
its officers to convey to Chairman Esch and Chairman Cum- 
mins the League’s wish that this provision be perpetuated. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


Apparently the Interstate Commerce Commission is still 
proceeding on the assumption that the railroads are to be 
returned at the end of the year, for it has been issuing this 
~week special permission notices for the filing of freight rates 
on one day’s notice but on condition that the approval is 
‘void if the tariff is not filed with the commission by De- 
ccember 31. 


Report in Memphis-Southwestern Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued its re- 
port on its Memphis-Southwestern investigation, in which 
a maximum distance scale of class rates is prescribed for 
distances not in excess of 350 miles between points in 
Arkansas, Oktahoma and southern Missouri. Existing class 
rates between Memphis, Tenn., and all points on class A 
railroads in Arkansas are found unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to Memphis to the extent that they exceed by 
more than reasonable bridge tolls the corresponding class 
rates contemporaneously applicable for like distances to 
intrastate traffic in Arkansas. Reasonable bridge tolls are 
prescribed. Existing class rates from Memphis to points in 
southern Missouri as defined in the report are declared un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial to Memphis to the extent 
that they exceed by more than reasonable bridge tolls the 
corresponding class rates contemporaneously in effect from 
St. Louis, Mo., to the same points for like distances. 

Class rates from Memphis to points in Arkansas are held 
unduly prejudicial to Memphis to the extent that they exceed 
by more than reasonable bridge tolls the corresponding rates 
for like distances from St. Louis. Rates and practices of 
the Missouri Pacific with respect to the concentration of 
Arkansas cotton at Memphis were not shown to be unduly 
prejudicial or otherwise unlawful, but the commission holds 
that the rates for back hauls on cotten to compress points 
should be published on a uniform basis. 

Other points in the decision are: 

Practice of the Missouri Pacific and the Cotton Belt with 
respect to charges for the delivery of cotton at Memphis 
and at East St. Louis, Ill, subjects Memphis to undue dis- 
advantage. 

Class rates from St. Louis to points in southern Arkansas 
are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to those points and 
unduly preferential to Pine Bluff and Little Rock. 

Class rates from Natchez, Miss., to certain points on class 
A railroads in Arkansas are unreasonable and unduly pre- 
judicial to Natchez and unduly preferential of Memphis and 
Little Rock. 

Class rates from Monroe and Shreveport, La., to points 
on class A railroads in southern Arkansas are unreasonable, 
unduly prejudicial to Monroe and Shreveport and unduly 
preferential of competing points in Arkansas to the extent 
that they exceed for like distances the corresponding class 
rates applicable to intrastate traffic in Arkansas. 

Allegation that class-rates from groups of origin in western 
trunk line territory to Fort Smith, Ark., are unduly preju- 
dicial to that point and unduly preferential of points in east- 
ern Oklahoma, not sustained. 

Class and commodity rates from certain territories in the 
southeast to points in Arkansas are unduly prejudicial to 
Arkansas and unduly preferential of certain points in 
Oklahoma. 

Reasonable maximum class rates approved between Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Kansas City, Mo. 

Fourth section applications by which the carriers parties 
thereto seek authority to continue lower class and com- 
modity rates to and from competitive points along the Mis- 
Sissisippi river, St. Louis and south, than the rates to and 
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from intermediate points, denied. Other fourth section ap- 
plications considered and appropriate findings made. 

Reasonable class rates established from New Orleans, La., 
to points in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Missouri river cities. 

Class and commodity rates from New Orleans to interior 
points in eastern Kansas are, under present conditions, un- 
duly prejudicial to those points and unduly preferential of 
Kansas City. A proper alignment suggested. 

Differentials over Kansas City approved for constructing 
class rates to Omaha from New Orleans. Differentials over 
Omaha also approved for constructing class rates from New 
Orleans to Sioux City. 

Proposed increased class rates from St. Louis to points in 
Oklahoma not justified. 


State Commissions 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana has ordered the 
Louisiana Western to place its line between Salt Mine Junc- 
tion, La., and Eunice in safe condition for the operation of 
trains by the replacement of ties, rails and other material 
within 90 days. A petition was filed with the Commission in 
September by citizens of Vermilion declaring this portion of 
the road to be unsafe. The Commission found that the rails 
are light, worn and badly out of alinement in many places, 
that the ties have rotted in such numbers as to be a constant 
cause of derailments and that there is little ballast. 


The Board of Railway Commissions for Canada has re- 
quested the railway companies subject to its jurisdiction to 
signify whether they are agreeable to the issuance of a gen- 
eral order extending the application of the commission’s 
General Order 18, relating to the smoke nuisance, to station- 
ary plants and requiring that such stationary plants be 
equipped so as to prevent unnecessary emission of smoke. 
This action has been taken as a result of many complaints 
received concerning the nuisance arising in cities by reason 
of the smoke emitted from stationary plants of railways. 


Position light signals, such as are used extensively on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, if substituted for colored light sig- 
nals, would largely contribute to the prevention of rear col- 
lisions. This is the opinion expressed in a statement pre- 
sented to the Public Service Commission of the State of 
Pennsylvania by John P. Dohoney, chief of the commission’s 
Bureau of Accidents. Mr. Dohoney gives this view as the 
judgment of men familiar with signals. He takes the position 
that “until the practicability of a system of automatic train 
control can be established, the most advanced method of 
signaling ought to be provided.” 


Court News 


Railroad’s Damages for Right of Way 
Taken for Highway 


The Missouri Supreme Court holds that while, in that State, 
a railroad over whose right of way a public road has been con- 
demned is entitled to receive compensation for all damages that 
may be reasonably anticipated and ascertained, it is not entitled 
to the expense of installing and the cost of maintaining an elec- 
tric bell at the crossing, such bell being necessary as a safeguard 
against accidents.——Franklin County v. Missouri Pacific (Mo.) 
210 S. W. 874. . 


Right of Way—Abandonment 


The Supreme Court of the United States has settled the 
proposition that a railroad company to which a right of way 
has been granted by the general government cannot alienate 
any part of it so as to interfere with the full exercise of the 
franchise granted: Grand Trunk v. Richardson, 91 U. S. 454. 
Applying this rule the Kansas Supreme Court holds that where 
such a railroad has been granted by act of Congress a right 
of way 400 feet wide, it cannot be divested of its right thereto 
by abandonment or by suffering an individual to occupy a 
part of it for the period of the local statute of limitations.— 
Union Pacific v. Thedan (Kan.) 178 Pac. 441. 
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Institute of Transport 
London. 


It is announced that Sir Eric Geddes, Minister of Transport, 
has decided to become first president of the newly recognized 
Institute of Transport. 


Proposed Electrification of German Railways 


Lonpon. 
The Times Trade Supplement states that electrification of the 
German railways is being considered by the government, with a 
view to a reduction of expenditure in their exploitation. 


Dutch Railways Electrification 
Lonpbon,. 
An abstract from Modern Transport states that it is intended 
to electrify the sections of the Dutch railway system running 
between Rotterdam, the Hague, Amsterdam and Amerfoort. 


Italian Passenger Fares Increased 


Press despatches report that Italian passenger fares are to be 
increased 80 per cent for first class, 60 per cent for second, and 
50 per cert for third, in order to meet the increased cost of coal 
and labor 


Electrification of Brazilian Railways 
Lonpon. 


An abstract from the Times Trade Supplement states that the 
cost of the electrification of the trunk line from Barra to Pirahy 
(Brazil) has been placed at £1,166,250, and it is stated that the 
work will not be completed until 1922. 


Loss on Russian Railways 
Lonpon. 

An abstract from Russian Outlook states that half the locomo- 
tives in Soviet Russia need repair. The railway expenditure in- 
creased ten times to 7,300,000,000 roubles in 1918. The profit 
on the railways of 470,000,000 roubles under Czardom has been 
converted under Bolshevik rule into a loss of 5,500,000,000 
roubles. 


Electrification of the Narvik Railway 


An article abstracted by the Technical Review from Teknisk 
Ukeblad states that the line which carries iron ore from Sweden 
to the ice-free harbor in Norway for transhipment to England, 
has been electrically worked for some years on part of the Swed- 
ish portion, namely, from the ore deposits to Riksgraensen on 
the Norwegian border. Electrification of the iine from Lulea to 
Narvik is now in progress and it is expected that this will be 
completed early in 1922. A further portion of the Swedish 
line as far as the Gallivare station will be ready in a few weeks, 
but further extensions requiring about £950,000 are awaiting the 
sanction of the Swedish Parliament. The Norwegian portion 
is expected to be fully electrified by the end of 1921. 


England’s Rolling Stock Contracts 
Lonpon. 

The Leeds Forge Company, Limited, has received contracts 
for 12 all-steel carriages for the Union of South Africa rail- 
ways, including six-day and sleeping, and six suburban vehicles, 
all fitted with four-wheeled pressed-steel bogies; 148 bogie 22-ton 
covered goods wagons for the conveyance of soda traffic over 
the Magadi sections of the Uganda railways; and 100 pressed- 
steel underframes and bogies for the refrigerator wagons for 
the South African railways, the bodies for which are being built 
in South Africa. These bogies are of the South African Rail- 
ways’ standard pattern, as the vehicles will be used on fast-timed 
passenger services. Messrs. Cravens Railway Carriage & Wagon 
Company, Limited, of Darnall, Sheffeld, have received an order 
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for 250 high-sided goods wagons, of 10 tons’ capacity, for the 
Great Northern Railway, and they have also an order for 81 
all-steel ballast wagons for the South Indian Railway. 


North British Railway Changes 
LonpDon. 

W. P. Reid, locomotive superintendent of the North British 
Railway, retired from active service at the end of December. 
Mr. Reid started his railway career in 1876 under the direction 
of Dugald Drummond, the then locomotive superintendent of the 
North British railway, at the Cowlairs works. In 1883 he was 
placed in charge of the locomotive depot at Balloch, in 1889 he 
was removed to Dumfermline, in 1891 to Dundee, and in 1900 to 
the St. Margaret’s depot, Edinburgh, which is the second largest 
locomotive depot on the North British railway system. It was 
in 1904 that he was made locomotive superintendent of the 
North British railway. 

Owing to the retirement of W. P. Reid, the position of loco- 
motive superintendent will be divided, and Walter Chalmers, the 
present chief draughtsman at the Cowlairs Works, Glasgow, will 
become chief mechanical engineer with charge of all workshops 
and dock machinery, while the position of locomotive running 
superintendent will be taken by John P. Grassick, at present 
district locomotive superintendent at the Eastfield Depot. ~The 
headquarters will be at Cowlairs, Glasgow. 


Shortage of Freight Cars in Great Britain 

The dearth of railway wagons, which is leading to general 
complaints by traders, has been accentuated to some extent 
by the increased consignments of merchandise for the Christ- 
mas trade, says an article in a recent issue of the Times 
(London). 

The scarcity of wagons is real, the Times says, and is 
likely to continue. To a very large extent this is attributed 
to the attitude of the government toward the railways. With 
the nationalization of the railways still not a very remote 
possibility, the railway companies are staying their hands, 
and, while they are making and ordering wagons, the bulk 
of their work in this direction is being devoted to repairs. 

There is a standard clause in most of the Railway Com- 
panies’ Acts that they are not to be called on to furnish 
wagons for certain traffic, and neither the Ministry of 
Transport nor the Railway Executive Committee have the 
power to force the companies to provide more wagons. The 
railway companies have a very full programme of work, but 
they are not likely to embark on any large capital outlay 
until they have a better idea of what the future has in store. 

The situation is still further complicated by the fact that 
the readjustment of railway rates, which is inevitable, is 
expected to do much to relieve the present congestion. The 
railway rates now are so favorable that traders are not pre- 
pared to consider other methods of forwarding their goods, 
but when the necessary readjustment is made coastal ship- 
ping will resume its proper place in our transport service. 
In railway circles it is believed that when that readjustment 
takes place the number of wagons now available, with those 
under repair, will be more than ample. 

So far as privately-owned wagons are concerned, and of 
these there are 700,000, traders are in no hurry to increase 
the number. For this, again, the blame is laid at the door of 
the government. On the second reading of the Transport 
Bill Sir Eric Geddes stated that, if the Bill passed, one of the 
first acts of the government would be to acquire the private 
wagons on fair terms, and private owners not unnaturally 
see no prospect of useful capital expenditures in the acquisi- 
tion of further wagons. From the beginning of the year to 
September 30, 8,480 wagons were constructed for the railway 
companies, and orders have been placed, mainly with the 
companies’ own shops, for a further 22,600. 

There are three main directions in which relief is expected 
on the railways. The first is the readjustment of the railway 
rates, which will enable other forms of transport to compete 
on even more equal terms;, the second is the more speedy 
unloading of wagons and a greater realization of the national 
need, which will lead to a reduction in the number of wagons 
used as warehouses; and the third is an acceleration of work 
by the’ railwaymen. 
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Locomotives 


THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT has divided equally an order for 
150 Consolidation type !ocomotives between the American Loco- 
motive Company and the Baldwin Locomotive Works; an addi- 
tional 200 locomotives will probably be placed with English 
builders. These locomotives will be equipped with superheaters 
and will have bar frames. The total weight in working order 
will be 186,000 Ib. and on the drivers 164,000 Ib. They will have 
24 in. by 28 in. cylinders and 60 in. driving wheels, and will be 
of standard gage. In an unconfirmed report in our issue of 
December, page 1218, it was stated that 660 locomotives were 
ordered from the above companies. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Union Paciric is asking for prices on 3,000 40-ton ca- 
pacity refrigerator cars. 


Tue SINCLAIR REFINING Company, Chicago, is inquiring for 40 
tank cars of 10,000 gal. capacity. 


THE Missourr, Kansas & Texas has ordered 300 tank cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


F. A. Pease, Chicago, has ordered 50 8,050 gal. capacity tank 
cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Company. 


Joun R. Watsu, Savannah, Ga., has ordered 3, 8,050 gal. ca- 
pacity tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Company. 


Tue Gien Nina TANK Linz, Buffalo, N. Y., has ordered 50 
8,050 gal. capacity tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car 
Company. 


Tur FRANKLIN QuALity REFINING CoMPANY, Franklin, Pa., has 
ordered 10 8,050 gal. tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank 
Car Company. 


THe SLoss-SHEFFIELD STEEL & IRoN Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., has ordered 25 coke cars of 50 tons capacity from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & OHIO is in the market for 1,000 gondola 
cars; this is in addition to the inquiry for 1,000 hopper car bodies 
reported in our issue of November 28. 


THE BIGHEART Propucinc & ReFIninc Company, Tulsa, Okla., 
has ordered 100, 8,050 gal. and 100 10,050 gal. capacity tank cars 
from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Company. 


Tue Keystone ENGINEERING Company, New York, is inquiring 
for 30 all steel box cars of 30 tons capacity and 300 single 
sheathed box cars of 30 tons capacity for export to China. 


Tue Ann Arpor, reported in the Railway Age of December 5, 
as inquiring for 100 to 200 U. S. R. A. standard single sheathed 
box cars, has arranged to accept this equipment from the Railroad 
Administration. 


The Brotherhood of Dining Car Conductors held its first 
national convention in Chicago the third week in December. 
Over 50 delegates, including J. A. Hennessey, national presi- 
dent, and other grand lodge officers, were present. The 
brotherhood was founded in January, 1918. The convention 
took up the question of the revision of the constitution and 
by-laws and the election of officers. The brotherhood is not 
associated with the American Federation of Labor. Its ob- 
ject, according to C. A. Clark, chairman of the general griev- 
ance committee, is co-operation with the different manage- 
ments in an endeavor to raise the standard of dining car 
service to a higher plane. The decisions of the conference 
were not made public. 
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The Ross Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
recently moved into its new plant at 3160 West 106th street. 


C. A. Pinyerd, supervisor in the Chicago office of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, New York City, 
has been appointed sales representative with the same head- 
quarters. 


Hugo L. Siegel, formerly general sales manager for the 
Ford Roofing Products Company, is now with the Walter 
A. Zelnicker Supply Company, St. Louis, Mo., as assistant 
to the president. 


Hal. R. Stafford, who has been chief engineer of the 
Franklin Railway Supply Company, Inc., since this company 
took over the Economy Devices Corporation, died at his 
home in Plainfield, N. J., on December 9. 


William A. Benson, formerly associated with the Adams 
& Westlake Company, Chicago, has been appointed ‘assistant 
manager of sales in the Chicago district for the Hanna Lo- 
comotive Stoker Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York City, owners of 
the Shaw Crane Company, Muskegan, Mich., will build a 
plant in the latter city at a cost of $2,000,000 for the manu- 
facture of machine tools and other equipment. 


E. A. Woodworth, secretary of the Committee on Mechan- 
ical Standards of the United States Railroad Administration, 
has resigned to become special representative for the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company, with office at Chicago. 


The Paxton & Vierling Iron Works, Omaha, Neb., has 
acquired the business formerly conducted by the Hoeschen 
Manufacturing Company, of the same city, and will continue 
to manufacture the Hoeschen bells and track instruments. 


The St. Louis Machine Tool Company is building an addi- 
tion to its plant at St. Louis, Mo., which will add about 
13,000 sq. ft. to the floor space and practically double the 
capacity for the manufacture of grinding, polishing and 
tapping machines. 


Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, engineers, Chicago, have opened 
a branch office at Kansas City, Mo., in charge of D. C. Dug- 
ger. Mr. Dugger, who has been mechanical engineer at the 
Chicago office, will have his Kansas City headquarters in 
the Kansas City Life building. 


A. B. Lacy, purchasing agent of the Virginian Railroad, 
has resigned to become vice-president of M. T. Blassing- 
ham & Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. This company handles pine, oak 
and fir lumber for railroads and contractors; and cross ties 
for steam, electric and industrial properties. 


The Louisiana Steel Company has been chartered at 
Shreveport, La., with a capital of $10,000,000, to build a steel 
plant in connection with the development of 7,000 acres of 
iron ore in Cass, Marion and Upshur counties, La. The in- 
corporators are L. T. Weatherstone, Beaumont, Tex.; J. Nib- 
lett, Hughes Springs, Tex., and Fox Winnie, Newton, Kans. 


The Schaefer Equipment Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., manu- 
facturers of railway materials, has recently completed ar- 
rangements with the International Equipment Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec, E. G. Jackson, president, to handle its 
manufactures and sales in Canada. 


I. F. Baker, of the Westinghouse Electric International 
Company, who has been located in the New York office of 
that company for the past two years, is now on his way to 
Tokio, Japan, where he will act as a special representative 
of the Westinghouse International Company. Mr. Baker 
entered the graduate student course about 1908, later serving 
in various capacities in the resale and contract sections of 
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foreign department, which later became the Westinghouse 
the sales department. In 1913 he was transferred to the 
Electric International Company. 


Owing to the rapidly increasing use of the American stay- 
bolt and the reduced body staybolts by the railroads and in- 
dustrials of this country, Benson & Co., with general offices 
at 50 Church street, New York City, has been organized to 
promote the sales and service of the American Flexible Bolt 
Company products. R. W. Benson, general sales manager, 
is president of the new company. Both companies will main- 
tain engineering service organizations to study locomotive 
boiler staybolt problems and aid in their solution. 


Frank O. Wells, president of the Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation, and one of the prominent figures in the screw 
thread industry in the United States, has sold his entire 
holdings to Frederick H. Payne, vice-president. Mr. Wells 
retires as president and member of the board of directors and 
Mr. Payne has been elected president in his place. F. G. 
Echols, vice-president and general manager, has been elected 
a director of the corporation to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mr. Wells, but Mr. Wells will remain with the 
corporation in an advisory capacity. 


Arthur W. Wheatley, who was elected president of Arm 
strong Whitworth (of Canada), Ltd., in November ot this 
year, is now in full control and direction of the Longuiuel 
works. The works have, since their inception, been engaged 
in the manufacture of tool steels, small tools, railway tires, 
etc., and with the cessation of hostilities, the policy and 
energies of the tirm were directed toward the further de- 
velopment of their products, especially of railway material 
for which there is a heavy demand. It is proposed also, to 
develop the manufacture of the all steel wheels for rolling 
stock. 


The Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa., has acquired the 
plant of the E. & C. Brooks Iron Company, Birdsboro, Pa. 
This property adds to the manufacturing equipment of the 
Reading Iron Company 16 double puddling furnaces, with a 
three-high double muck mill, a 24-inch three-high skelp mill 
with four heating furnaces, a nail factory of 75 nail machines, 
and the company’s skelp capacity is increased by 2,800 tons 
per month, with a corresponding increase in the production 
of finished wrought iron pipe. Through the acquisition of 
the George B. Lessig Company plant at Pottstown, Pa., last 
October, the Reading Iron Company secured an additional 
muck bar capacity of 2,600 tons per month. 


The Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., has purchased all machinery and equipment formerly 
used by the Emery Pneumatic Lubricant Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., and has also acquired the exclusive rights to 
the manufacture and sale of the Emery brake cylinder lubri- 
cant. E. A. Emery, the originator of the Emery brake cyl- 
inder lubricant formula, has become associated with the 
Gustin-Bacon Manutacturing Company and has direct charge 
over the manufacture of this product. Due to certain essen- 
tial ingredients being required for government use during 
the war period, the manufacturers ‘of Emery brake cylinder 
lubricant was discontinued: but since these ingredients are 
again obtainable, the Gustin-Bacon Company is now manufac- 
turing the lubricant. 


The American Steam Conveyor Corporation, Chicago, an- 
nounces that the Atlas Machinery & Supply Company is 
now handling the sale of the American steam ash conveyor 
in its St. Louis territory. This company has offices at 1416 
Syndicate Trust building, St. Louis, Mo., and is a new sales 
organization in that vicinity. It is headed by Wm. H. Pat- 
ton, who recently returned to the United States after two 
years’ service in the army. Associated with Mr. Patton is his 
brother, W. R. Patton, who for the past 20 years has trav- 
eled the central west, engaged in the sale of power plant 
equipment. During the past four years he has represented 
several large manufacturers as district manager. N. B. Stew- 
art, who has been identified with the power plant machinery 
business at St. Louis for 25 years, has also associated him- 
self with this company. 
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Railroad Administration 
Operating 


W. T. Peyton, terminal manager of the Ft. Worth Belt, 
with office at Fort Worth, Tex., who has formerly reported 
to the federal manager, will hereafter report to J. A. Somer- 
ville, general manager of the Texas & Pacific. 


G. E. Passage, traveling engineer of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Illinois division at Savanna, III 
Andrew J. Dutton has been appointed trainmaster of the 
Des Moines division at Des Moines, lowa. 


Traffic 


A D. Grant, traveling freight agent of the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has been appointed gen 
eral agent at Lincoln, Neb., succeeding A. R. Hall, who has 
resigned. 


James G. Carlisle, assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Central of Georgia, has resigned to become connected with 
the sales department of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
cotton mills, at Macon, Ga. 


Fred Zimmerman, traffic assistant to the terminal manager 
of the Northwestern region, with office at Chicago, has re- 
sumed his position as vice-president of the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville, with the same headquarters. 


F. C. Reilly, general freight agent of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has resigned 
to become vice-president of the W. L. Zelnicker Supply Com- 
pany, and S. S. Butler, assistant general freight agent, has 
been appointed his successor. Robert N. Nash has succeeded 
Mr. Butler. 


H. B. Tooker, general freight and passenger agent of the 
3ingham & Garfield and the Ray & Gila Valley, with office 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been appointed traffic manager 
of both companies with the same headquarters. Mr. Tooker 
has also been appointed traffic manager of the Nevada North- 
ern, with headquarters at Salt Lake City. On January 1, 
1920, he will become traffic manager for various mining com 
panies under the general management of D. C. Jackling, Salt 
Lake City. 


Purchasing 


A. B. Lacy, purchasing agent of the Virginian, has resigned 
to become vice-president of M. T. Blassingham & Company 
Inc., Norfolk, Va. Tom Moore, general storekeeper at 
Princeton, W. Va., has been appointed Mr. Lacy’s successor 
and D. C. King succeeds Mr. Moore. 


Corporate 
Traffic 


H. B. Tooker, general freight and passenger agent of the 
Bingham & Garfield and the Ray & Gila Valley, with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been appointed traffic 
manager of those roads and the Nevada Northern, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. 


C. T. Bradford, assistant traffic manager of the Deering 
Southwestern, the Illinois Northern, the Chicago, West Pull- 
man & Southern and the Owasco River, industrial road: 
subsidiary to the International Harvester Company, Chicago 
has been appointed traffic manager of the harvester compan) 
and president and general manager of the above named roads, 
succeeding Frank B. Montgomery, whose death was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of October 17. 











